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THE PORTFOLIO 


PREFACE 


3¢7 SHORT history of this periodical may be an aptropriate introduction to 


GZ 


the new series. 
Mr. Richmond Seeley had already published two small works of 
mine on French painters when it occurred to me, in the year 1860, 
that he and I might perhaps be able to manage an artistic periodical 
together, and I suggested the idea to him in a letter. Somewhat to 
my surprise, the answer was immediate, and favourable. I then drew 
up several different projects, and submitted them to Mr. Seeley. One 
project has since been exactly realised by another enterprising firm, and with deserved success. 
I remember suggesting that a cheap magazine might be illustrated with woodcuts, and be 
called the ‘Art Magazine’ or the ‘Magazine of Art. Another: scheme of mine was to revive 
the defunct ‘Fine Arts Quarterly Review, but this did not look very hopeful, as the price of 
each number was high, and we knew that the circulation of that periodical had been limited. 
Amongst possible titles, I hit upon the Portrori, which is practically very convenient, being 
a single word, and suggesting the idea of drawings and engravings, except to the mind of a 
politician. Mr. Seeley adopted this, and then he sent me sizes of paper to choose from, one 
larger than the present size, and this one, which I thought the happiest of all possible shapes 
and dimensions for an illustrated fine art periodical. It permits us to give a print of some 
importance with a fair margin, and yet it is not cumbersome. It occupies the happy mean 
between ‘I Art’ and the ‘Gazette des Beaux Arts. In our recent changes, whatever else 
might be amended, we found it impossible to improve the size. 

It was not a part of our scheme to take up any militant position in art criticism. We 
had no particular doctrine to advocate; we did not ourselves belong to any artistic sect, and 
were not disposed to permit our periodical to become the organ of any clique or party. A 
certain serenity, like that which pervades a great national gallery in which the productions of 
many schools hang almost side by side without hostility, each charming or affecting us by its 
own qualities, appeared to us the most desirable temper in a periodical that would often be 
bound and kept on the shelves of libraries. The trenchant style of art criticism may sometimes 
have a temporary efficacy against a passing aberration of taste, but its right place is in the 
daily or weekly newspaper. To enshrine it permanently in handsome type on fine paper is to 
go beyond the passing need, and may be unjust to artists whose seeming eccentricities are often 


experiments that lead to progress. Another reason prevented us from making THE PortFotio an 
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organ of pitiless criticism. It is a periodical to which artists and writers equally contribute, 
an association most desirable in the interest of two forms of culture which have been often 
unfortunately separated. This association has produced good results, but it would not long be 
possible if one class of contributors, armed with the pen, were permitted to attack the other 
class, whose only defence is the quality of a drawing or a picture. Therefore Tue Portrotio 
is @ peace-preserving and artistic periodical rather than a critical and militant one, and this 
has been marked from the beginning by the words printed on the wrapper. 

It was stated some time ago, in one of the ‘society’ journals, that my editorship of Tue 
Portrotio was merely nominal. This was immediately contradicted by the publishers, and it 
might be unnecessary to allude to the subject here were it not that many people are aware that 
I live at a considerable distance from London, though I happen to be writing these lines very 
near to the Porrroti office in Essex Street. However, I have never lived in London more 
than three months at a time, and therefore could not attend to the minute details of editing, 
such, for example, as the making up of numbers. On the other hand, for twenty years, THE 
Portrotio has never been out of my thoughts for a single day, and nothing of any importance 
has been decided without me. All doubtful questions about illustrations are referred to me, and 
my decision about them is always accepted as final. 1 have an independent right of rejection 
both for illustrations and manuscripts, a right frequently exercised without reference to Mr. 
Seeley, who exercises the same power without necessarily consulting me. I read all articles 
carefully, and often abridge them, unless they come from well-known and tried contributors, and 
towards the close of every year. Mr. Richmond Seeley and I consult together about our programme 
‘ for the next. My correspondence about Tue Portrozio has been extensive both in English 
and French; in the earlier years it was incessant, and it still takes precedence of every other. 
It was my desire that the name of Mr. Richmond Seeley should be associated with my own 
on the wrapper, but he objected, and neither of us ever insists upon anything to which the 
other objects. I must content myself, therefore, with saying here that we have worked together, 
each of us doing whatever he could for the periodical, and that quite without calculating the 
value of our time. 

Looking back over the work accomplished by Tue Portroxio, I feel inclined to sum it up 
briefly in one sentence. We have done something to bring artists and the public nearer together, 
to make the outside public less on the outside. Tue Porrroxio led the way in the publication 
of etchings, and has since been followed by several other periodicals. It also attached a degree 
of importance to sketches and studies by good painters, which gradually made the English 
public much more familiar with the summary and intimate expression of knowledge and thought 
in the fine arts. If an old subscriber will go back in memory to the time when Tue Portrotio 
did not exist he will remember that the middle classes of those days were in that very early stage 
of culture with regard to art which requires everything to be clearly explained. The finished 
picture and the carefully elaborated engraving were alone acceptable because they alone were 
intelligible ; the etching and the expressive sketch of a great master were appreciated only by 
the cultivated few. Tue Porrrorio has had its share in a movement that has brought all 
art whatever within the mental grasp of the educated world. 

It is unnecessary to give in this place amy list of the contributors who have filled the 
twenty volumes of Tue Portroti. An Index to all those volumes is in preparation, and it 
may speak in their behalf more effectually than any editorial phrases. The past and present 
have equally contributed to make Tue Portrorio what it is, so far, at least, as the illustrations 
are concerned. The articles are, of course, the work of contemporary writers, some of whom 
have distinguished themselves in other fields. Amongst them I may mention Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson by name. I am inclined to believe that he began his literary career in Tue 
Portroio; at all events, its Editor was the first critic who thoroughly appreciated his genius 
and predicted his brilliant future. Mr. Sidney Colvin was a contributor to THe Portrot10 
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before his election to the Slade Professorship at Cambridge. His present duties as Keeper of 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum occupy too much of his time to leave leisure 
for writing, and this, if a gain to the country, is a loss to us and to our readers. It is 
unnecessary to name our present contributors; the pages which they sign may answer for them, 
and I need only say that whilst some contributors have come to us with reputations already 
made, others have found in Tue Porrrotio a not inconvenient or unfavourable ground for the 
early growth of a reputation. Tue Portrotio has been in the past, and will, we hope, 
continue to be in the future, the mother of works of permanent interest which an author may 
willingly acknowledge. This prospect of permanence encourages, more than any other incentive 
ever can do, the habits of literary carefulness and finish. 

We have frequently had recourse to the advice of learned friends before inserting con- 
tributions on subjects especially within their competence. Of these counsellors we especially 
desire to thank Mr. Arthur Church, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy. 

We should have been willing, had it been possible, to give the most recent news of the art 
world in the ‘Art Chronicle’ at the end of every number, but it so happens that our American 
circulation obliges us to go to press very early in the month, so that we cannot possibly 
contend, in respect of novelty, with the daily and weekly newspapers. Still, though inevitably 
often behindhand with our news, we can try to be accurate, and we hope that the ‘Art 
Chronicle’ will now be so arranged with reference to the art of the year, at least broadly, that 
it may provide forty-eight columns, useful for reference, at the end of the annual volume. Other 
improvements need not be spoken of here, as they are sufficiently indicated in the prospectus, and 
are in some degree visible in the present number. 

Our illustrations have almost equally included etching and the photographic processes of 
engraving, the first either for itself or as an interpreter of painting, the second on account of 
their fidelity in the rendering of certain pictures and drawings which are almost, or sometimes 
entirely, outside of the domain of etching, either on account of smallness of size in the reduced 
copy when a face is hardly imitable by hand, or else because the photographic process could 
imitate more closely the technical quality of the original, which may often be the case with 
drawings. Some artists prefer photographic reproduction to every other, because they feel more 
sure of its fidelity as to form; and no doubt photographic engraving of all kinds has made 
wonderful progress of late years. Still, the fact remains that even photographic engraving itself 
often requires much intelligent artistic labour afterwards to bring the plate to perfection in light 
and shade, though the forms may be indicated with much accuracy. I may give as an example 
the plate of Dover in the present number, which is really a lively engraving executed by Mr. 
Dawson's skilful hand upon a broad and far more monotonous basis laid upon the plate by 
photography from a painting. The result is not unlike mezzotint, yet there is this difference in 
practical convenience, that a photographic plate will safely yield a much larger edition, which, 
of course, is a substantial argument in its favour for the numerous copies of a periodical. The 
processes for typographic reproduction, that is, for reproducing drawings so that they may be 
printed with letterpress, have made great progress since the foundation of Tue Portroti, and we 
now frequently avail ourselves of them as the best means of engraving pen drawings for insertion 
amongst type, or of rendering, for the same use, the true forms of sculpture and architecture. 
The typographic illustrations, though valuable for practical utility, are, however, of secondary 
importance in THE Portrotio. Our chief anxiety is to maintain the unique position of our 
periodical in the production of excellent plates, and to enable ourselves to continue this production 
energetically we have decided to maintain for the new series the price which was fixed twenty 
years ago for the old ome, EDITOR. 











A MARTYR. 
PAINTED BY J. J. HENNER. ETCHED BY H. TOUSSAINT. 


HENNER is quite in the first rank of contemporary French painters, and has 
e received almost all the honours to which a French artist can aspire. He is an 
Alsatian by birth, was a pupil of Drdlling and Picot, and won the prix de Rome in the year 
1858. His medals are dated 1863, 1865, and 1866. In 1873 he received the cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and was raised to the rank of Officer of the order in 1878. He was 
elected a member of the Institute last year. 
M. Henner’s selection of subjects is usually limited to pictures of one or two figures. 
His treatment of the figure in its relation to the background is original and somewhat arbi- 
trary, or what the French call voulu. The figures, whether nude or draped, are usually in 
strong relief against very dark grounds, and most likely M. Henner himself would be the 
first to admit that in nature the light which falls upon the man or woman would probably 
illuminate surrounding objects also. The license by which the figure is better lighted than 
its surroundings is authorised by the example of several very distinguished old masters, and is 
often convenient in art. The charm of M. Henner’s execution is due in great part to a certain 
morbidezza by which nothing is ever too much insisted upon, and a certain vagueness of 
contour is usually sought after—-a vagueness which does not prevent M. Henner’s drawing 
from being just as accurate as if it were hard. Wis colour is usually both sober and sombre, 
but occasionally he uses bright colours with much force, as in the well-known Fabiola, with 
the red drapery, exhibited in a recent Salon, and again in the late Universal Exhibition. 
The martyr in the picture from which the present etching is taken is, we believe, one of 
the. martyrs in the early centuries of Christianity, a portrait supposed to be taken 


‘Ere the first day of death is fled, 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress, 
Before Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.’ 
EpiTor. 


THE BRITISH SEAS. 
I. The Dewns. 


Historic Interest—North Foreland and Margate—Goodwin Sands—A Summer Scene—A Wreck on the Sands— 
Ramsgate Lifeboat—Hardships suffered by Lifeboat-men—Wreck of the ‘Indian Chief’ —Ramsgate Harbour— 
Ramsgate viewed at Night. 





IHERE is not a tract of water the wide world over fuller of 
memories, more charged with historic maritime interests, than 
that little space of Channel sea which washes the fragment 
of Kentish seaboard, from the foot of the giant sentinel—the 
South Foreland—to the fast-dissolving relic of Sandown Castle 
at the north end of the quaint, salt, seething, blowing, and 
desperately cold old town of Deal. There is indeed no 
particular grandeur of scenery hereabouts. The romance, the 
colour, the warmth, the delicate lights and shades of such 
havens as Plymouth—that Sydney Bay in little—of Falmouth, 
of Dartmouth, of some scores of spots round these coasts, are wanting. . There is little or no 
shading of vegetation. The stare of the cliff is hard and bald with chalk; the line of land 
falls sharply from the foreland altitude to the flat and dismal wastes of Sandwich, with their 
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one or two storks moping solitarily, and nursing their melancholy on one leg. There is a 
deal of mud in Sandwich Haven at ebb tide, with something of ghostliness in the-vision of a 
little tug staggering on rickety paddle-wheels through the slime-defined channel of the River 
Stour. A church spire peeping over distant trees at the extremity of the stretch of soil-like 
sand hints at civilisation amidst these wastes. It is Sandwich—quite a miniature Nineveh in 
its way; a fact as far as bricks and mortar go, yet as complete an abstraction, too, as though 
it had been buried five hundred years since. 

As the land trends towards Ramsgate it grows from marshes and sand-plains into a chalk 
front, and by the time it has brought its shoulder to bear upon Pegwell Bay—famous for those 
shrimps which, by the way, are never caught there—it has raised itself to the dignity of a cliff, 
and so proceeds, till past the North Foreland and Margate, when it shelves again into the bleak 
and insignificant seaboard of Westgate. But though there is very little of beauty, and nothing 








THE GOODWIN SANDS ON A CALM DAY. BY BARLOW MOORE, R.T.Y.C. 


whatever of majesty, along this line of coast, saving the imperial height of South Foreland, that 
certainly presents a kingly front as it raises its towering head and shining eye of lantern, like 
to some great giant keeping a bright look-out on that coast ot France yonder, and sentinelling 
these kingdoms in their south-eastern parts ;—yet a sort of rude picturesqueness, qualities of a 
briny and tarry quaintness there are in abundance, beyond anything of a like sort that I am 
acquainted with in other parts of the country: thanks largely to Deal, which is so pre-eminently 
a surf-created town that the beholder, having once surveyed it, must not expect ever to see 
anything like it again. But it is not only Deal; right abreast, facing the line of shingle that 
blackens and flashes under the creaming arch of the breaker, is the long yellow shoal of 
the Goodwin Sands. Here is a detail of prodigious significance in the interests of this tract of 
waters. A beauty it has, but of a very deadly sort. On a calm day the gold-coloured line of 
it stretches along the horizon somewhat sinuously, as though it were some sleeping, floating 
serpent, measuring a league or so from its venomous fang to its poisonous tail. The smooth 
summer ripple purrs upon its sleek coat, and a soft sound like the seething of champagne 
floats off it into the warm silence of the day or night. The red lightships, resembling a little 
company of soldiers, guard it. They rear their masts like muskets, and deliver their cries of 
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‘Halt!’ in the language of small ordnance or of sparkling lanterns. It is a spot where the 
contemplative thinker would love to sit and muse; but he must take care to look very 
earnestly at the barometer before : he embarks for the shoal; he must observe the tides also, 
and should he be alone, then, after he lands, he will be wise to keep a grim hold of his boat’s 
painter whilst he sits down and thinks. 

I was once ashore on the Goodwins on a calm, moonlight night ; not alone—no! but my 
boatman was a man of few words ; he was a trustworthy person and there was no grog in the boat, 
and. it was without anxiety that I strolled a little way inland and sat me down on a black rib of 
a dead wreck, and pondered and moralised whilst I took a survey of my situation and considered 
the spectral beauties which shone out ice-clear, yet of a silvery mistiness too, round about me and in 
the clear dusk of the north and west. The moon rode high in the south, a small ball of greenish 
splendour, with a fan-shaped wake of molten silver trembling under her ; and there was nothing 
to tarnish her disc saving now and again a thin ring of gossamer scud floating slowly athwart, like 
a little burst of steam, and gathering tints of mother-of-pearl as it blew stealthily, with airy sheen, 
off the rim of the orb. The silence—how is it to be expressed? It was the deeper for the delicate, 
innumerable voice of rippling waters. The white foreland cliffs showed wan in the spangled 
obscurity of the distance—mere clouds or heaps of faintness, as though they were self-luminous, 
with a look of ice in places. The haze of the lamps of Deal hung low upon the water in a 
dim, golden hovering ; and the lights of Ramsgate showed like a showering of fire-flies. A 
mile or so away was the Gull lightship, with her one lantern slowly revolving and striking a 
spark of fire into the moonlit atmosphere, in the likeness of a radiant spoke of a wheel, as it 
turned with pendulum regularity. The stars never looked higher, I thought, than they did 
on that night; but I was low-seated, and the plain of the Channel sea stretched flat on either 
hand of me, tremorless as ebony, with a flake of light in the north-eastern heart of it dropped 
by some large star that shone like a rose low in the velvet depths. 

Here one might dream until the cold black line of the crawling tide warned one to be 
off. Even a sluggish imagination may successfully transform a fairy scene of moonlit sea into the 
magnificence and horror of the thunder of the hurricane and the raging of foam crimsoned by the 
lightning dart, when inspired by such a bone of wreck as that which I sat upon. A short line 
of like ribs marked all that remained of the amidship section of a vessel of considerable burthen. 
She had stranded on the Goodwins some three or four weeks before in such another warm 
night as this; but it was dark and thick, with a near horizon, and there was a mere oozing 
of moon, shapeless as a jelly-fish, up in the smother that the orb faintly whitened. The 
vessel had touched and hung with all sail set—courses and topsails rising into royals—as bland 
and elegant a fabric in her way as any that ever floated through the Gulls. They burnt a 
flare on board her, a ruby light that made a blood-red picture of the motionless craft ; whilst 
the instant her situation had been noticed, up swept a rocket from yonder Gull lightship, a 
ball of flame that might have been caught by the hand that discharged it, so motionless was 
the atmosphere and so plumb the descent of the meteor-signal. A minute later an air of wind 
came in a low moan along the sands. It freshened, and yet freshened, and in half an hour’s 
time the moon had disappeared, the night was black with flying scud, and the Goodwins were 
just a roar and tremble of surf, the spray leaping high in fierce collision and sweeping between 
the masts and through the rigging of the doomed ship with the weight and sting of leaden 
shot. One by one the masts went over the side like clay pipe-stems snapped off between the 
fingers. All was horror and confusion. She was a foreign barque, with a forecastle full of 
Dagos and such people, and they had clung to the ship until it was too late to leave her, for 
one reason and another — uppermost, no doubt, being the desire of preserving their property — 
until, indeed, their boats were wrecked by the falling spars, and the sea was sweeping their decks 
in cloud-like flashings of foam. 

It was between two and three hours before the lifeboat from Ramsgate came alongside. 
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That boat is nearly always towed out, and something had gone wrong with the tug. By the 
time she had let go of the steamer and was hanging on by the barque’s quarter, with my 
friend Fish, her coxswain, roaring out instructions in the bold, brave tongue of the Ramsgate 
‘longshoreman to the shrieking, gesticulating huddle of foreigners who were sheltering them- 
selves abaft some deck structure, the vessel had been utterly wrecked aloft; she was 
already a sheer hulk hard and fast; with a wild and ruined heap of spar and canvas rising 
and falling alongside of her, and dealing her volcanic shocks with every plunging wash of the 
coil of black seas bursting into giddy whiteness over her. There were dead men on her 
deck : wretches who had been slain by the fall of the masts, or who, lying stunned, had 
been strangled out of hand by the water betwixt the rails. This was the sort of scene to 
dream of and recreate on a warm, stirless, moonlit summer night, seated as I was upon a memorial 
ot that bad loss or a ship. To think of her floating to her doom with the airy spires of her 
canvas pallid in the dusk as though feebly star-touched—all silent aboard her—a trembling 





THE RAMSGATE LIFEBOAT. BY W. H. OVEREND. 


green light like a glow-worm on her starboard rail—a little haze round about the cabin 
skylight window faintly defining the figure of the captain or mate, who sees nothing and 
heeds nothing! Did they fire a gun aboard the Gull lightship as a hint? Perhaps in the 
thickness of that night the lightsmen could not make sure of her; but the true significance 
of these sounds comes out in the contrast between the aspect of that barque at the moment 
of her touching, with a shudder running through every timber, and passing-like a shiver up 
the wan heights of cloths—and the short length of grinning fangs, upon one of which I sat 
musing on that quiet night. 

There is good work done by the lifeboat all round the coast, but no better work than 
in these waters. Ramsgate tops the list of life-savers hereabouts ; but then there is always a 
tug at hand to tow the boat out, and this renders her as indifferent to the quarter whence 
the wind blows as if she were a steamer herself. There are good boats at Broadstairs and 
at Deal and at Walmer; but when the wind blows a heavy, dead inshore gale, what are the 
people belonging to them to do? they can only look idly on whilst the Ramsgate steamer, 
with the boat belonging to that harbour in tow, heads into the storm with a helm steady 
for what is to be succoured. The lifeboat is at the best but an unwieldly fabric. She is 
meant to be unsinkable, and the machinery that achieves this quality for her renders her, 
it must be confessed, an unsightly structure. Her masts are low, her canvas inadequate, and 
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on a wind she will blow away to leeward like a bladder. I have sometimes watched a match 
amongst lifeboats in a regatta, and admired the cleverness with which they drove with a straight 
wake when the wind was over their stern; but a new face, I observed, was always placed 
upon their trick of sailing when, after putting their helm down to no purpose, they wore to 
to come round again for their starting-point. 

If there were no tug at Ramsgate there might be a general endeavour amongst the other 
boats stationed along this coast to head out for a wreck, let the wind blow as it might. But 
much more often than not it is an inshore wind, and the Ramsgate boat therefore has it all her 
own way. But it is a noble service, no matter what port the boat hails from. I have seen a 


_ deal of it in my time, have witnessed many rescues, one or two of which I have attempted to 


chronicle, and never recall what I have beheld without an emotion of enthusiasm that quickens 
the beat of my pulse. The honour, I may say the glory, of this work, is entirely the 
‘longshoreman’s. It is the waterman who mans the boat and who imperils his life. There is 
nothing that galvanises his figure so effectually as the lifeboat summons. A bell rings and 
instantly all is hurry. The beach—the pier —is filled with figures sprawling forwards in red- 
hot haste. If the men are in bed when the call is made they do not wait to dress, but 
snatch at the clothes which are next them and fight their way into the garments as they run. 
To appreciate all the meaning that enters into the expression ‘man the lifeboat,’ one should 
survey the scene of boiling Channel waters on some December or January midnight. The 
wind is pouring in thunder over the land, and all along from the base of the white cliffs rises 
an echo as of a ceaseless explosion of great guns. The black air is blind with flying sleet 
and rain; but seaward there will be a coming and going of hoariness, a sort of feeble 


‘blinking of a dim and ghastly lustre that is not to be called light, made by sudden great 


upheavals of spray whipped and sent boiling in seething masses through the wind. In the 
town the streets are empty; the few windy gaslights make a violent play of shadows ; 
casements are shaking, trees are roaring, every chimney seems to hold its wounded giant 
groaning horribly; the edge of the blast as it howls round the corner has the sharpness of 
the scythe and smites like steel. Hark! through the uproar of the gale a faint thud—a 
distant gun —strikes upon the ear. From the pier-head, buried. in foam and the shadow of 
night, soars a rocket that burns bravely out as it sweeps with lightning-like velocity into the 
north-east. Another glance of light upon the flying obscurity seawards—a second gun! — 
and presently you can distinguish a tiny point of brightness, sparkling and waning, upon the 
verge of the vast midnight stretch of throbbing obscurity. It is a flare—the night signal of 
the shipwrecked. A ship is ashore: there are human lives to be saved; the bell is furiously 
tolling, and out from their little houses, scrambling into their jackets as they race, the brave 
hearts are running to man the lifeboat. 

I believe if I were a lifeboatman I would rather sail through such a night as this I am 
endeavouring to describe than be towed through it. There will be some sort of ease in the 
posture of a buoyant fabric under canvas, let the sea be what it will. Though she be close- 
hauled the surge is still on her bow, and her long floating launches are not utterly intolerable. 
But to be dragged head on to it is miserable work indeed. The water flies in sheets in a 
very liquid canopy over the boat; the men sit knee-deep in it, and will come very near to 
being frozen dead some while befare they heave the ship they have to succour into view. 
She tows by too long a scope of rope to suffer her to obtain any sort of shelter from the tug 
ahead. Nor inconsiderable are the sufferings of the steamboat’s men in this sort of midnight 
excursion in the heart of a winter gale. The vessel is smothered from the ‘eyes’ to the 
funnel casing, and the skipper on the bridge peers in vain to discover what has become of the 
fore-part of his little ship. Her paddle-boxes are alternately buried, and at every roll one 
wheel or the other lifts sheer out of water, and may be seen revolving against the foam like 
the sails of a windmill. Nevertheless, there is a cabin aboard; or on deck there is always a 
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distant gun —strikes upon the ear. From the pier-head, buried. in foam and the shadow of 
night, soars a rocket that burns bravely out as it sweeps with lightning-like velocity into the 
north-east. Another glance of light upon the flying obscurity seawards—a second gun!— 
and presently you can distinguish a tiny point of brightness, sparkling and waning, upon the 
verge of the vast midnight stretch of throbbing obscurity. It is a flare—the night signal of 
the shipwrecked. A ship is ashore: there are human lives to be saved; the bell is furiously 
tolling, and out from their little houses, scrambling into their jackets as they race, the brave 
hearts are running to man the lifeboat. 

I believe if I were a lifeboatman I would rather sail through such a night as this I am 
endeavouring to describe than be towed through it. There will be some sort of ease in the 
posture of a buoyant fabric under canvas, let the sea be what it will. Though she be close- 
hauled the surge is still on her bow, and her long floating launches are not utterly intolerable. 
But to be dragged head on to it is miserable work indeed. The water flies in sheets in a 
very liquid canopy over the boat; the men sit knee-deep in it, and will come very near to 
being frozen dead some while before they heave the ship they have to succour into view. 
She tows by too long a scope of rope to suffer her to obtain any sort of shelter from the tug 
ahead. Nor inconsiderable are the sufferings of the steamboat’s men in this sort of midnight 
excursion in the heart of a winter gale. The vessel is smothered from the ‘eyes’ to the 
funnel casing, and the skipper on the bridge peers in vain to discover what has become of the 
fore-part of his little ship. Her paddle-boxes are alternately buried, and at every roll one 
wheel or the other lifts sheer out of water, and may be seen revolving against the foam like 
the sails of a windmill. Nevertheless, there is a cabin aboard; or on deck there is always a 
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place that has a lee side, where a man may crouch and keep himself tolerably dry, and be 
able even to smoke a pipe. But there is nothing with a lee side belonging to it in the life- 
boat. There is no cabin. The men may indeed find room to lie in a huddle, one on top of 
another in the bottom of the boat, in an inextricable confusion of sou’-westers, cork-jackets, 
and sea-boots; but what sort of a mattress are they to find in planks which are above their 
knees with water, and what sort of warmth are they to obtain from such shelter as the 
thwarts of a lifeboat supply? In wild, fierce, wintry weather, lifeboating is desperate work ° 
indeed ; a species of seafaring that is without parallel in any other walk of the vocation. 
What is the temptation? It was half-a-sovereign a-day, each man, and a pound for night 
work; and the pay was the same be the weather what it would. It will be admitted that 
there is nothing very potent in such rewards to coax men into hazarding their lives and into 
accepting the harshest extremities of suffering. I will not, indeed, say that this sovereign and 
this half-sovereign do not provide a small animation in themselves; but no man who has 
witnessed the work can doubt that the true seminal spirit of it lies in a noble humanity, in 
intrepid resolution to save, without thought of what is to follow, whether it be applause, or 
emolument, or death. 

The risks are frightful. To be sure, the boats are self-righting, but the men in them are 
not ; and when a whole crew. are rolled out overboard it is by no means inevitable that they 
shall all roll in again. Every man is equipped in a cork-jacket, which certainly provides him 
with a chance ; but if he float away in the blackness and is no more heard of, his death is 
rendered distressing beyond expression by the protraction of his sufferings. He may be hours 
afloat without dying, enduring all the anguish of the cold, the slowly-killing drenchings of 
flying spray, and then perish when help is at hand. Another condition of the service, too, is 
the memories it breeds. Amidst such a rude population as our ‘longshoremen form, one might 
hardly hope to find so tender a sentiment as that of sympathetic recollection. Yet, in my own 
experience, I am able to say that for weeks and months men, formed apparently of the roughest 
and homeliest fibre, with seemingly no more romance in their composition than there is gravy 
in a cube of shipboard salt beef, have suffered horrors by day, have been unable to close their 
eyes by night, through memory of some dreadful sea tragedy they have had to bear a part in. 

I can recall one instance of this, and it much impressed me at the time. A ship named 
the Indian Chief went ashore on the Long Sand, to the northwards of the Goodwins. It was 
such weather as never could I recall the like of—a hurricane out of the north-east; all betwixt 
ocean and sky boiling with snow, and such a sea as brought the heart into my throat, viewing 
it, as I did, from over the edge of the North Foreland. The boat and the tug were two 
nights away ; the magnificent spirit of the men defied the weather, and they continued to hunt 
for the ship, resolved not to shift their helm for home until they had boarded the wreck and 
saved the people, if any man remained to be saved. They sighted her at daybreak on the 
second day, a mere filament of mast in the heart of a very hell of warring white waters. 
The lifeboat slipped and bore down, and found the ship there breaking up, with her foremast 
standing and a knot of seamen in the foretop; her mizzenmast lay over the starboard quarter, 
and to it were lashed a number of dead men—men who had been alive when the spar fell and 
who had drowned in full sight of their shipmates above. The boat rescued the living, and 
was about to let go when her coxswain sung out, ‘ Pick up that poor fellow first!’ He pointed 
to the figure of a man who was leaning on his breast over the spar. His gaze was fixed 
upon the boat ; his lips seemed busy with ineffectual articulation ; the heave of the sea swayed 
him into postures and motions of entreaty. But he was dead, and had been dead for hours. 
One of the lifeboat’s men was haunted by this dreadful mocking image of life for days after- 
wards. He told me that he could not sleep; that when he lay down in the dark the figure 
was at the foot of his bed, from which it would force him to spring, covered with perspiration 
and in the utmost anguish of mind, to find relief by taking a turn outside. 
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Ramsgate, we may suppose, is the most popular of the seaside towns which lie within the 
embrace of the two famous points of Foreland. This will not be deemed very high praise 
perhaps when it is considered that in addition to Ramsgate there are but Broadstairs and Deal— 
Walmer being a mere extension of the latter town. Ramsgate is greatly beloved by the 
cockney—not more so perhaps than Margate; between them, indeed, they fairly divide the 
heart of ’Arry. That Margate should be very highly favoured by the lower classes of 
the metropolis is not hard to understand; whatever is alluring to the East-end imagination 
and tastes are, at Margate, accentuated with all the judgment and skill of persons who know 
their business as entertainers. But Ramsgate is without a Hall-by-the-Sea; it is without a 
Menagerie. Its sands in the height of summer do, indeed, support’a few nigger melodists, 
a Punch-and-Judy show, and one or two other diversions of the kind. But the local police 
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RAMSGATE. BY BARLOW MCORE. 


keep a very strict eye upon the respectability of the place; and certainly no baits of any 
sort are offered to the cockney to tempt him to take lodgings in Ramsgate. Yet to Ramsgate 
he comes in a very great multitude; he is to be seen overrunning the place in suits of 
clothes of indescribable hues and pattern; he gallops madly along on the back of the donkey ; 
he crowds the pleasure sailing-boat to suffocation, and loads her down to a strake upon which 
no Board of Trade official would sanction the painting of Mr. Plimsoll’s disc. Happily he 
is powerless to deform the picturesqueness of the town. A pretty place it is, viewed from the 
sea; I know of none prettier; the milk-white cliffs contrast pleasantly with the green and 
slate, the red and cream of the houses which line the summits. The Granville Hotel is a 
bold and imposing seamark, and rounds off the town at its eastern extremity with a handsome 
heap of glowing colour, of sparkling window, of waving banner, and castellated wing. It is a 
pity that the fine harbour should be very nearly dead and gone. Certainly, if it is not quite 
gone, it is fast going. The excavator seems to me to toil only for the smacksman and the 
waterman ; for if not for theirs, then I know not for whose keels the slime and ooze are lifted 
and despatched to sea with soul-subduing monotony of regularity. 

Time was when the west gully and the length of the east pier were crowded with vessels 
of burthen —as burthen then: went —two, three, and even four deep. Those were high old 
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times for the local shipping agents: the era of cable-slipping and divers other sorts of nautical 
caper-cutting ; when a wink was as good as a nod, and when the worthy folks of Lloyds 
were satisfied to pay, with a humble thanksgiving that the bill was not twice as long. Very 
few vessels enter Ramsgate Harbour now. The explanation is that it has been ruined by 
steam; but this reason is not quite satisfactory. Whoever has any acquaintance with the 
Downs must be fully aware that there is still a great number of sailing craft afloat, to all of 
which Ramsgate ought to be useful in a time of difficulty. Yet it seems to me that a ship © 
must be in dire distress indeed before she will make for Ramsgate Harbour. Have not the 
excessive charges something to do with this? The cost of maintenance is probably consider- 
able ; but surely the dues are out of all proportion to the accommodation offered by piers 
without metals, without steam, with appliances of so crude and primitive a species that it is 
impossible to view them without laughter. 

Yet as a picture the harbour gains .by the policy that has long stultified and is now 
destroying it. It is hard to imagine a more animated and engaging scene. than the space of 
water betwixt the piers offers on some breezy autumn morning when a fleet of smacks are 
getting under way for the North Sea fishing-grounds. Some are towed out three and four 
abreast, with the white water flashing between them, the livelies aboard them sprawling about 
in their enormous boots, the red canvas thundering. As they clear the entrance the tide 
catches them and away they go in fine style, scattering as the tow-ropes are let slip, and 
plunging like galloping carthorses as they take the first of the seas and wash away to the 
northward. Others again, to save the towage-charge, ‘ratch’ out as it is called, and a 
spirited sight it is to witness. The seamanship of the fellows is excellent; they appear to 
know their little ships as a man the horse he has ridden for years; you see a smack under 
a heavy press leaning down to it till her waterways are under and heading direct for the 
granite of the pier; her bowsprit seems to be in the act of spearing the solid wall, when 
down goes her helm, round she spins like some waltzing girl nimble of foot; in a breath or 
two all is flattened in fore and aft, and she is smoking through it on the other tack. But 
there are other details of interest besides the fishing craft ; notably the French three-masted 
lugger, with her enormous rotundity of bow and thickness of scantling. She goes full of men, 
often with several women aboard, and the rude hubbub of the marine patois of Gravelines, of 
Calais, and of Boulogne, furnishes an odd contrast of noise to the calls, shouts, and talk of 
the booted representatives of the fishing populations of Penzance, Shoreham, Lowestoft, and 
Plymouth, whose smacks congregate about those of the artless Wooden-Shoes on the west side 
of the harbour. There is always a crazy old tug panting to and fro, obnoxious to the eye 
and full of business, dragging barges loaded with mud or towing out some unspeakable figure 
of a brigantine, which came in the other day filled with coal that depressed her to her 
covering boards, and now swims out gaunt with tall and worm-eaten sides, which are scarcely 
to be made to stand upright by the few tons of chalk which have been pitched into her 
for ballast. 

Ramsgate, however, never looks so well as by night—a calm summer night, when the 
lingering rusty hectic in the west throws into a black mass the Catholic Church and 
buildings at the extremity of the town, and when the lights of the foreshore are springing 
up, striking tremulous lines of gold into the placid surface of the inner harbour or upon the 
oil-like breast of water that steeps to the sea-wall where the railway pierces the chalk 
terraces. There is real beauty in the picture at such a time. Ramsgate is prodigal in lamps, 
and when all is in full blaze she becomes a very Milky Way of radiance. She pencils her 
extent with fire; and, viewing the coast from the sea, you might, of a summer night, 
imagine that every evening brings around its obligation of festival or of celebration to the 
place. There are lights low down under the cliff along what is called the Marina; there are 
lights along the length of the narrow iron pier that forks out from the foot of the cliff that 
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is crowned by the Granville Hotel; there are lights down upon the sands where the railway 
and its station are; and lights sparkle at the pier ends in divers colours. Against all this 
brilliance the motionless sails of a craft lying in the harbour waiting for a slant of air will 
show in spaces of liquid gloom, and impart a singular beauty of shadow to the faintness of 
white cliff past them, and its spangled heights, and its glittering base. 

By day, however, the seaward view of Ramsgate is much deformed by the railway. I 
can remember the time when the sands went in billows of gold to the foot of the huge spurs 
of chalk, and when the eye could sweep a magnificent expanse and length of foreshore, 
starting from the pier-wall and stretching on over many a hundred fathom, till it rounded in 
a noble platform out of sight, past some tall shoulder of cliff drawing on to Broadstairs. 
Now, instead of the cry of the seagull, it is the hideous whistle of the locomotive. The 
secret memories of the staring, milk-white, fortress-like front have been transformed into the 
impertinence of glaring advertisements. All is smoke and rattle, the screech of the engine, the 
distracting jar of shunting. It is a convenience that has ruined the sands. It is, of course, a 
convenience to be able to run up to London in two hours; but all the same the sands are 
not as they were; they are full of holes and gullies, and bathing grows more dangerous 
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THE DESIGNS OF WALTER CRANE 


CANNOT say whether he is the representative, or even a descendant, in 
any degree of relationship, of that ancient knightly family of Crane of 
Chilton Hall, Suffolk, of whom one Sir Robert, receiving that dignity 
from Charles the First, became, on the eleventh of May, 1627, the 
222nd Baronet of the United Kingdom. In 1642 another branch of 
the family was admitted to a similar distinction in the person of its 
representative of Wood-Rising, in the adjoining county of Norfolk, 
who, March 20, became the 427th member of the same order.* It 

would, perhaps, be more germane to the history of the artist to trace his descent from Sir 

Francis Crane, ‘Yeoman Arras Worker and Arras Taylor’ to King Charles the First, who, 

largely employed by that .monarch’s father, the Duke of Buckingham, and others, in a craft of 

high commercial value, set up an extensive manufactory of tapestry hangings at Mortlake, in 

Surrey, and who must have been a person of considerable means if he could lose 1600/. by that 

venture, as he complained he had done, when demanding payment for works which in- 

cluded other productions of Raphael than the Cartoons designed for the Sistine Chapel. 

Whether this sum included King James’s venture of 2000/. we do not know. In 1625 

Charles the First owed him 6000/. At Mortlake Crane was entrusted with the Cartoons of 

Raphael after the weavers of Brussels (not Arras) had done with them and worked the 

tapestries for the Sistine Chapel. It seems probable that Sir Francis Crane died at Paris in 

1635. He was Chancellor of the Order of the Garter. There is much about him in Walpole’s 

‘Anecdotes of Painting,’ 1849, pp. 235 and 488. If my subject were proved to be descended 

from this enterprising gentleman, who was so deeply concerned in an ‘art manufacture’ more 








* Both these dignities became extinct long ago, but the blood of the Cranes of Chilton survives in its alliances (1) 
with Sir Edmund Bacon, fourteenth Baronet, of Redgrave, Norfolk, whose descendant is, as he then was, the premier 
Baronet of the realm; and (2) the Hares of Stow-Bardolph, Norfolk, one of whom married Mary, the eldest daughter 
of Sir Robert Crane. Sir Edmund ‘Bacon married her younger sister’ Elizabeth (0diit 1690), who lies buried with him 
in a vault of Redgrave Church, where their stately monuments remain. Sir’ Edmund was the direct descendant from 
Francis, the great Lord Keeper and Viscount St. Albans, whose uncle, Sir Nathaniel Bacon, was one of the first of 
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than two centuries since, it would be interesting. Sir Francis’s factory comprised a weaving 
room eighty-two feet in length, another half as long, and a ‘great limning room,’ the use of 
which is obvious enough. His descendants were still living in Buckinghamshire when Vertue 
compiled those ‘Anecdotes’ which Horace Walpole so deftly ‘edited’ that the honours of 
the artist and antiquary have been as completely transferred to the editor as if the pair had 
been connected with a modern review.* 

Although it would be extremely interesting to be able to associate Sir Francis the tapestry © 
weaver with his namesake, the all-accomplished and resourceful designer and painter who was 
born at Liverpool in 1845, and it is probable enough that the. owner of so scarce a name 
is related to the knights of Suffolk, I strongly suspect that my friend will leave to others 
the pleasant task of learning his descent in the brief period which intervenes between his 
father, Thomas Crane, who was born at Chester in 1808, and the Mrs. Markham, born Crane, 
whom Vertue, or Horace Walpole, knew as a Roman Catholic lady living in Lincolnshire’ 
no further back than 1770, and descended from Sir Francis of Mortlake. Mr. Thomas 
Crane was educated in the Royal Academy, where he obtained the distinction of a medal in 
1825, and, until his death in London in 1859, practised with considerable success as a, 
miniature painter at Chester, Liverpool, and Torquay, to which last town he had been driven 
by ill-health. His miniatures were much admired for the grace and vivacity of their designs, 
and compositions. He exhibited in London at the Academy, Suffolk Street, and the British. 
Institution, and, after 1832, almost invariably at Liverpool. Of the Academy at this place he 
was, from 1838, a full member. His portraits were in oil as well.as water-colours, materials 
which he likewise used with spirit and taste in subject pictures contributed to the above-. 
named metropolitan galleries, where from time to time studious visitors saw them with. pleasure 
mixed with some wonder that their good qualities did. not achieve greater distinction for the, 
painter who, in 1842, sent to Trafalgar Square The Cobbler and Portrait of a Lady, and, 
later, continued his career in the same gallery with The Old Romance, Masquerading, The, 
Bay Window, and other subjects of sentiment. His last appearance was in 1858, the year 
before his death. 

Mr. Walter Crane narrates the history of his early impressions of the current art of his 
youth’s time, beginning with a visit to the Academy Exhibition of 1857, when Millais’s Sir 
Isumbras crossing the Ford was the cause of infinite discussion, evoking much mocking laughter 
and bitter contumely, some intense sympathy, and, in more thoughtful minds, a great deal of 
admiration. Among those who were deeply touched in the latter respect was our artist, who, 





* There is in Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ quoted from Rymer, and dated 1625, a grant of 1600/. annually for ten 
years from King Charles to Sir Francis Crane in payment of a long-standing debt of 6000/. The same deed 
mentions the King’s contribution of 10004 a-year towards ‘the furtherance, upholding, and maintenance of the worke 
of tapestries lately brought into this our Kingdome by the said Sir Francis Crane, and now by him and his workmen 
practised and put in use at Mortlake, in our countie of Surrey.’ The same volume comprises, p. 490, a patent to 
Frances, Duchess Dowager of Richmond, and Sir F. Crane, dated 1625, to enable them to make farthings of copper, 
having: two sceptres, saltirewise, under a diadem, on the one side, and on the other a crowned harp. Crane received 
stupendous prices for his tapestries — Archbishop Williams paid him 2500/. for The Four Seasons. His workshop was 
erected on part of the site of Dr. Dee’s laboratory, and close to the mansion of the astrologer, spy, and quack, 
who had the place from his mother, Jane Dee. Dallaway, in his note to the ‘ Anecdotes,’ errs in confounding with 
the weaver that Francis, son of John Crane of Loughton, Buckinghamshire, and Chief Clerk of thet Green Cloth to 
Charles IL, who died, aged eighty-two, in 1703. This person was not four years old in 1625 when his namesake 
of Mortlake had the grant from King Charles. Sir Francis Crane, the tapestry weaver of Mortlake, has been in some short 
memories furnished with indifferent ears confused with his assistant, Francis Cleyne or Cleyn, a Dane introduced by 
Sir Henry Wotton to Prince Charles, who employed him at Mortlake to make designs for hangings, which he did, 
although till then only old patterns had been used, ¢.g., Raphael’s Cartoons, which the King had bought for that purpose. - 
Cleyn made designs for the Great Seal of Charles, as well as for carvers, goldsmiths, and others: some of these works 
he engraved. His sons painted miniatures which Evelyn warmly praised. He died about 1658. By the ‘lately 
brought into our kingdom’ of the above-mentioned grant we are not to understand that tapestries were never woven 
in this country till Crane’s time. He probably introduced, or improved upon, the Flemish mode of the craft. It 
does not appear that he had much to do with the artistic part of his factory. 
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although little more than a lad, was already disposed by taste and education to overlook the 
cruder and imperfect features of this astonishing picture, and to be warmly affected by its 
superb colour, its moving pathos, its: chivalric poetry, and the noble manner in which its 
colouration and chiaroscuro assorted with and were skilfully made to subserve the motive 
of the design and emphasise the spirit of the whole, its subject included. From amidst its 
superficial and conventional surroundings this poztic and impressive, if quaint and wilfully 
defiant work, the Sir Isumbras of 1857, stood out conspicuously, and the romantic section ‘of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, Millais and Rossetti. to wit, secured our student’s sympathies. These 
sympathies had been exercised at a still earlier period than that in question, when, as with 
scores of young artists, Crane made fancy pictures to illustrate Tennyson and Scott, ‘ copying 
out,’ he tells us, ‘the text, and making bordering illustrations to the words.’ 

Thomas Crane must have been an excellent teacher who succeeded so well in instructing 
his son that the latter so far pro- 
fited by his counsel as, before he 
was sixteen years of age, to be 
able to paint and win a place on 
the Academy walls for his little 
picture of The Lady of Shalott in 
her boat floating down the river 
from her mysterious island and 
paradise of dreams. This was in 
1862, and I am ashamed to say 
that, although few are more dili- 
gent in following their Academy 
Catalogues seriatim and from first 
to last, this painted romance did 
not catch my eye, command a 
note in my memorandum - book, 
nor even a marginal tick of any 
sort ; nevertheless, in however im- 
perfect and limited a measure it 
might have been, it most assuredly 
gave strong promise of a fresh in- 
vention and deep poetic sympathy 
with its subject, such as, even while early in his teens, the author of that tremendous design of 
The Chariots of the Hours thundering on ‘ Heaven’s floor,’ which is before us, must needs have 
exhibited. rite and hackneyed as the theme of The Lady of Shalott is, the strenuous genius 
whose fine force designed St. George destroying the Dragon in the fashion here to be seen, must 
have had power every one ought to have been touched by. Some special incident of that twilight 
voyage from the ‘silent isle’ to ‘ many-towered Camelot’ doubtless flashed upon the youth and was 
aptly illustrated in his design. Such a thing should not have escaped a diligent taker of notes. 
Some touch of poetic effect or charm of colour pathetic in its aptitude ought to have placed the 
mind of an industrious critic in harmony with that of the boy inventor, whose accomplishments 
were sufficient to: win a distinction at the Academy which even Sir John Millais himself, who, 
except Sir T. Lawrence, is the youngest exhibitor on record, hardly attained ere he was sixteen. 

His own terse biographical note contributed to ‘The Cosmopolitan,’ a philanthropical 
magazine, which Mr. Crane has allowed me to use, states that .on his father’s death ‘I was 
thrown very much on my own resources.” Another authority says ‘he studied as an apprentice 
for three years under Mr. W. J. Linton.’ It is difficult to say how much more he got 
by this means, than in ‘becoming thoroughly acquainted with the conditions of wood 
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engraving and its demands on the draughtsman and designer.’ In those days it was necessary 
to draw directly on the wood itself, an onerous condition in the craft from which practitioners 
are now relieved by photography, which transfers a design from paper to the wood, and 
thus allows the original work to be preserved. However this may be, there is an advantage 
in the older method about which Mr. Crane has a practical opinion. ‘I consider it was an 
advantage to me thus to have been assisted with a definite handicraft, as well as an art like . 
wood engraving, instead of going through the usual academic or school course; besides 
which, I was just on the way of getting a living, then a matter of pressing necessity.’ 
Otherwise, and most effectively, his art throve ‘by constant practice, doing anything and 
everything almost that came in my way, and, sketching out of doors, [I] gained a certain 
facility both in oil and water-colour.’ At this period he made many studies in the Zoological 
Gardens, and thus carried out his plan of drawing everything from nature. This was from 
about 1859 till 1862, when the apprenticeship to the wood engraver terminated, and the 
picture of The Lady of Shalott was exhibited. 

The influence of Mr. Linton made Crane’s entrance into that sort of artistic twilight, 
the practice of book-illustrating, a comparatively simple and easy matter. About 1863-5 he 
was accustomed to work at Mr. Heatherley’s then well-known art-school in Newman Street, 
an institution which, except that the capable principal was not an artist of renown, re- 
sembled a Parisian atelier more closely than any other place of the kind in London. Here 
was Crane’s work of the evening, and it was, perhaps, providential that that noble influ- 
ence of the antique as a model for style in the higher order of design, which is manifest 
in every one of his graver efforts, and seldom absent from less ambitious ones, was thus at 
hand in Heatherley’s school to correct, and, as it were, to chasten the less refined bias which 
besets the popular book-illustrators, and, more forcibly still, the draughtsmen who produce 
‘cuts’ for newspapers. The effect of this bias has been fatal to many a less able man than 
Crane; many: a good artist has been led to exhaust his stores of fancy and skill while 
following the easy decline of the ‘illustrator’s’ path. Not so my subject, who, even in 1865, 
had begun to make designs for picture-books for children, some of the finer instances of 
which marked a new era in that sort of work, are now treasured by collectors, and will 
assuredly, in times to come, be valued very highly indeed. Who, being a boy of any age, 
did not welcome with fresh joy the advent of ‘The Fairy Ship,’ a romance describing in 
vigorous colours how a certain wonderful craft was laden with almonds and raisins and 
navigated by a crew of mice? What pathos centred on the bereavement of the widower 
father of ‘The little Pig who went to Market,’ tied his tail. with a black ribbon in sign ot 
mourning for the dear departed, wore a black band round his white hat, and trudged to 
town wearing cracked spectacles? Who did not feel for that sad parent while he sat and, 
although the silhouette of the deceased lady hung upon the wall before his eyes, gathered 
fortitude enough to cut up the rolley-polley, while his hungry offspring, with shorter memories 
of their mamma, waited for shares of the pudding? To these succeeded ‘King Luckiboy’ 
and a host of others. 

While such things as these occupied no small part of his energies, the painter sent, as 
he tells us, picture after picture to the Royal Academy for exhibition, which the committees 
of that body, being in that respect incredibly foolish and unfortunate, as steadily rejected 
until 1872, when 4t Home: a portrait, a water-colour drawing, found a place for the 
second and last time in Mr. Crane’s career. It is an astonishing thing that committees, 
whose members were never the same one year after another, while every man among them 
had his own tastes, preferences, and aversions in respect to the pictures submitted to him 
for exhibition, agreed at least in rejecting the works of one would-be contributor, who was 
certainly original in everything he did. It need not surprise us. that since 1877 the artist 
has ceased to court for his later works that ignominious fate which befell their forerunners. 
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Meanwhile, the Dudley Gallery opportunely opened its doors to the Academy’s rejected 
genius, and, in 1866, its second exhibition contained a not important instance of our artist’s 
power of dealing with the pathetic aspect of nature in Twilight, which in later years was 
followed by other landscapes and diverse instances, such as a Shelleyan illustration, 1868 ; 
Spring, and Ormuzd and Ariman, 1869; The Red Cross Knight in search of Una, 1870; 
and, as time went by, similar water-colour drawings. The Dudley Gallery Exhibition of 
Cabinet Pictures in Oil comprised successively his Endymion, 1870; Home News, 1873; 
Cupid and My Dame, from Spenser, 18743; 4 Daughter of the Vine, 1878; and 
This is the Dog that worried the Cat, 1879. He contributed occasionally to that very 
interesting exhibition in black and 
white which, with the Dudley 
Gallery proper, came to an un- 
timely end in 1882. These in- 
stances collectively illustrate the 
intense: activity and characteristic 
energy of the artist, every one of 
whose productions, from the more 
elaborate oil paintings to the 
sketches in pencil and in pen and 
ink, elucidated ideas that were 
original, potent, and pathetic— 
that is to say, they were, in the 
finest sense of the art, artistic. 
The smallest of them was a study 
in the true sense of the term, 
and valuable as a record of a 
thought, a feat of imagination, an 
effort of insight, or a dream of 
poetry, and, as the reader sees in 
some of his comparatively unim- 
portant examples here reproduced, 
every one exercising its charm on 
sympathising observers. 

By means of illustrated books, 

FLORA, FROM A DESIGN BY WALTER CRANE. some of the more important of 

which I have yet to name, has 

Mr. Crane become khown to the world at large. In the United States (I trust not 
without profit to an unplundered artist) his children’s books enjoy that sort of popularity 
which culminates in sticking the coloured plates on screens and in similar places. I know 
a robust British paterfamilias who, expressing his admiration in a similar’ manner, and desiring 
to familiarise his offspring with fine art and picturesque motives, papered a nursery with 
these designs.* In Paris and in Germany the picture-books of Mr. Crane and Miss Kate 
Greenaway are as well known as in England, and with equal warmth admired by differing 
classes. Thus a peculiar development of English art found vast acceptance where graver 
work, even by Mr. Crane himself, remains to this day unknown. It was not till 1875 








le 


* A large dealer in paper-hangings told me that so exceedingly telling in a nursery wall-paper was a certain 
decorative treatment of ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ according to Mr. Browning’s version of the legend, that the 
children were supposed by their mother to be frightened by the life-like hordes of rats, and she insisted on the 
work of art being hidden out of sight under a ‘sweet thing’ in flowers as large as life and a great deal brighter 
than nature. - ' 
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that, the vein from which he drew charming instances of this kind being worked to the 
full, he essayed to fly a little higher in book decoration, and, under the auspices of 
Messrs. Macmillan, issued ‘Tell me a Story.” In the next year came, with admirable 
cuts, ‘Mrs. Mundi at Home,’ and Mrs. Molesworth’s capital story called ‘Carrots’ (Rout- 
ledge & Co.). ‘The Baby’s Opera,’ 1877, was, despite its juvenile title, a pictured poem 
in every sense. In 1879 ‘The Baby’s Bouquet,’ very dear to mothers, and, in 1881, the 

‘Herr Baby,’ Mrs. Molesworth’s most touching story, appeared with delightful cuts by | 
our artist. In 1881 we received a perfect casket of jewels of design in ‘ The First of 
May: a Fairy Masque’ (Sotheran & Co.), which was destined to be followed by ‘The 
Sirens Three: written and illustrated by W. Crane’ (1885), ‘Flora’s Feast: a Masque ot 
Flowers, penned and pictured by Walter Crane,’ and ‘ Echoes of Hellas’ (1888). In ‘ Flora’s 





SUNRISE, FROM A DESIGN BY WALTER CRANE. 


Feast’ we had the most ambitious of Crane’s writings, a good example of his tact in verse. 
‘The Sirens Three’ was only a little less characteristic. ‘Echoes of Hellas,’ the latest issued 
of this group of instances, exemplifies very happily that ardent preference of Greek-inspired 
types of art, such as the true Renaissance triumphed in, which distinguishes the majority 
of Crane’s designs. 3 

Of this we could not have a better instance than that noble and elaborate composition 
entitled The Chariots of the Hours, of which this article comprises.a reduced and very spirited 
version. It is undoubtedly one of the finest, if not the finest, most original, poetic, and 
vigorous of the artist’s inventions, and, so far as I know, not approached by any other 
composition of an analogous subject, chief among which may be mentioned Guido’s chef 
doeuvre, the beautiful Aurora of the Rospigliosi Palace at Rome. Justly admired as the 
latter instance has been for more than two centuries and a half, homogeneous, original, and 
surpassingly elegant as it is, its elaborate graces and stately movements—the veritable 
characteristics of a seventeenth-century masque of the most ornate and ‘classic’ order — are 


less impressive and grand than this composition, where we see the mighty charioteers urging 
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their steeds by voice and lash along that floor of fleece-like clouds which extends far 
above the heads of men, and preceded by torch-bearing Hesperus, whose chariot is descending 
while the decrescent moon rules in the firmament. At the other extremity of the design 
the last rider’s form is distinct against the disk of the rising’ sun. The fierce procession 
thunders on its path in a way only Homeric epithets could do justice to. We seem to 
hear the rocking of the axles, the rattle of the harness, the grinding of the wheels, the 
loud trampling of hoofs, the deep breathing of the hurrying horses, and the cries of the 
drivers. The tumult sweeps past under the silent stars, and dawn —touching with its 
radiance the forms of those who thus hasten on their eternal round — follows twilight on 
the heavenly path; the swiftness of their moving is affirmed by the wind of their speed 
causing the horses’ manes and the riders’ draperies to trail behind; the stiffened traces of 
the chariots declare the vigour of the race, and swift as Time is the pace which will soon 





ST. GEORGE SLAYING THE DRAGON. FROM A RELIEF BY WALTER CRANE, 


remove from sight this interlude in the silence of Eternity, and leave not an echo to 
reverberate in the dark vault that covers all. 

The figure of Flora, which accompanies these lines, is a contrasting illustration of 
Crane’s superabundant invention and pure taste. It is more Greek than the stupendous 
design of the Chariots can be said to be, and yet so thoroughly a piece of the Renaissance 
while uncorrupted, that this fair maiden walking in the meads, clad in white tissue clinging 
to her form, and veiling, but not concealing, the exuberance of her contours, suggests to me 
a truthful vision of what Chaucer himself might have dreamt of while he seemed to see 
Flora’s quick feet brushing the flowers aside, heard her voice rejoicing in the spring, and 
saw her wave in the air a branch of ruddy may. The beauty of the draperies, extending 
wing-like with her outstretched arms, and rippling like water as she wades through «the 
grass, will be overlooked by none. The manner in which the tissue has taken form with 
Flora’s movements, and shaped itself about her noble limbs, attests the studies and research 
of the artist almost as truly as it attests his knowledge of Nature in the exalted types 
of Phidias while working at the Parthenon. 

Pegasus and his god-like owner form a splendid group strenuously inspired, and 
exhibiting more of the Renaissance than of Greece. This design, like those of Flora and 
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Sunrise, which are before us, was lately at the Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, a body in which the artist has recently been welcomed. Of this circumstance I 
hope to speak in another paper, as well as of Crane’s contributions to the Grosvenor Exhibition, 
where, in 1886, all students noticed The Chariots of the Hours. The noble inspiration of 
the design called Sunrise—an angel kneeling on heaven’s floor and adoring the Creator in 
His type, the Sun—commends itself to those who sympathise with reverential poetry, and 
puts the artist before us in a mood graver than ordinary. The still passion of the face 
and hands upraised in self-abnegating and all-submitting “devotion is not less a proof of 
power than the furious energy of the charioteers we have just been looking at, Chaucer’s 
grace and wholesomeness in the swiftly-moving Flora, or the Diirer-like spirit of St. George 
slaying the Dragon, which is surely worthy to be placed in a portfolio with Da Vinci’s Battle 
of the Standard, Holbein’s famous Combat of Lanzknechts, and the great Albert’s Fight with 
Tritons. There all these things might fairly meet the Nuremberger’s terrible Knights attacked 
by Skeletons, or his Vision of St. Fohn, commonly called The Four Riders, and The Chariots 


of the Hours, which is before the reader. 
F. G. STEPHENS. 


BENSON’S LAMPS 


INCE I undertook to prepare a paper for THe Portroxio on the metal-work of Mr. W. 
A. S. Benson, I have been striving to picture to myself the standing and hanging lamps, 
the chandeliers and candlesticks, the gas brackets and gasaliers of a time no more remote than 
the year 1880; but the patterns of ten years ago survive. Putting on one side certain patterns 
derived from good Renaissance models, I may mention several styles in vogue. There is the 
pointed style, which, if it be but prickly and unpractical enough, is deemed to be Gothic. 
There is the arabesque style, with its endless repeats of complicated twirls and meaningless 
interlacements. And there is the rococo style, in which the worst faults of all styles are 
focussed, and which, moreover, displays other demerits all its own. Then, too, there are many 
forms which do not admit of inclusion in any category, but are merely prosaic, humdrum, 
commonplace: These things, though generally devoid of artistic feeling, are neither affected 
nor pretentious, and often serve fairly well their primary purpose. We are glad, however, to 
own that not infrequently, during the decade which has just passed, sound and tasteful metal- 
work was produced in the particular department to which we are referring. Especially was 
this the case in silver and plated ware, in wrought iron, and in ecclesiastical brasswork. But 
these things lie for the most part outside the scope of the present study, the apparatus of 
domestic illumination in metals other than silver and iron. Here it is that a great gap has 
been filled by the productions of Mr. Benson’s studio and workshop. Once we could adequately 
supply our wants only by getting a good copy of an antique, or by securing a special design 
from an architect ;. now our difficulty lies rather in the selection of the most suitable object 
from a long series of entirely satisfactory examples. 

In the preceding paragraph I have referred to 1880 of set purpose, for it was in that year 
that Mr. Benson, having completed his pupilage as an architect in the office of Mr. Basil 
Champneys, decided to turn his attention to one or other of the minor crafts connected with 
architecture. He began actual work at Easter 1880, and, by accident rather than by intention, 
produced little besides cabinet-work during the first year, although from the beginning Mr. 
Benson had determined to devote himself chiefly to designing and manufacturing lamps. At 
first, unsatisfactory and incompetent workmen hindered his progress, and it was not until Easter 
1881 that a high standard of excellence was reached, through the intelligent and faithful aid of 
Mr. John Lovegrove, now a partner in the firm. Mr. Benson tells me that he regarded the 
designing and making of the apparatus for domestic illumination from two points of view. 
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There was, in each case, an engineering problem on a small scale to be solved, while shapeliness 
had at the same time to be secured. Forms which had been invented for other purposes and 
for other materials must be discarded. In every way—in shape, in structure, in material, in 
fitness, in suitability for modern use and modern surroundings—each lamp or other object must 
be clearly adapted to its special purpose. Mr. Benson has always kept these aims in view. In 
the half-dozen standard patterns which he 
originated during the years 1880-1882, as 
well as in his latest productions, a distinc- 
tive character is apparent. But on this 
point something further must be said pre- 
sently; meanwhile we may proceed with 
the sketch of the development of the works. 
Originally started on a very small scale in 
North End Road, they were shortly after- 
wards moved to a part of the site of the 
present factory, nearly opposite Chiswick 
Eyot on the Middlesex shore, while a 
studio at the bottom of Campden Hill was 
secured for a showroom. About the end 
of 1883 the making of lamps took the lead 
over the other branches of the work in a 
very decided manner; while a little later 
on, Mr. Benson, having at last secured the services of an excellent book-keeper, was enabled to 
devote more time to the artistic side of his business. From 1884 until 1887 demand and 
production steadily increased, while the variety of patterns designed and carried out came to 
be reckoned not by dozens but 
by hundreds. In the year 1887 
the showroom at Campden Hill 
was replaced by one in New Bond 
Street. This soon proved too 
small for the largely increased 
business, and the adjoining pre- 
mises were added. Meanwhile the 
workshops at Chiswick, hemmed 
in by other buildings, did not 
admit of expansion, and it be- 
came necessary to construct a more 
convenient and much larger fac- 
tory. This has been done, and 
an admirably planned, spacious, 
and well- proportioned building 
has been nearly completed, and will be shortly occupied. It is close to the old works, and 
looks large enough to satisfy all requirements for some time to come. But I expect that 
the new factory, large as it is, will not prove adequate, and that the contiguous old work- 
shops will have to be retained. I paid a visit to these workshops the other day —they 
are indeed a veritable hive of industry. It is a marvel how the casting, turning, polishing, 
plating, bronzing, fitting, and lacquering of some hundreds of different patterns can be accom- 
plished within so confined a space. One cannot but feel, however, that the men are happy 
in their work, which requires more than ordinary intelligence and skill. 

No just conception of the variety of Mr. Benson’s designs can be formed from the two or 





Fig. 1. Brass Bracket for Candles. 





Fig. 2. Terminal Knob of a Curtain Pole. 
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three illustrations which we are enabled to introduce into the present paper. There are, how- 
ever, two features which call for remark in the simplest as well as in the most elaborate patterns. 
_ One of these may be called constructional directness; the other feature, which indeed grows 
out of the first, is dignity of form. Ornamental details are so contrived as to emphasise these 
characteristics, not to obscure them ; while the charm of quiet contrasts of colour is added by 
the use of various metals and patinas. Mr. Benson has practically re-introduced and extended 
the association of copper with brass. Brass is employed where rigidity and strength are 
demanded ; copper is used for reflecting surfaces and for those portions of the work where its 
beautiful colour and peculiar mechanical properties can be utilised to the best advantage. Both 
metals are effectually protected from corrosion by means of a colourless lacquer; so also 
are those surfaces which have been ‘ 
plated with silver, or which have 
received the dark grey bronzing 
or other coloured films produced 
by the action of various pickling 
baths. 

There will be noticed some 
excellent characteristics in the 
workmanship of these lamps. 
For the most part the several 
parts are connected together 
either by screws or by brazing. 
Stop-cocks are accurately ground ; 
truth of gauge is everywhere 
maintained. The curves of the 
various kinds of reflectors have 
been carefully studied, so that 
the light is sent where it is 
wanted. An ingenious contri- 
vance for supporting gas globes 
has been substituted for the usual 
‘gallery.. And other improved 
methods of construction will be 
found on examining the many 
different patterns illustrated in 
the catalogues of Mr. Benson’s 
firm. One very important feature in the tall adjustable lamp-stands is that they are so 
heavily weighted at the base that it is next to impossible to overturn them. 

The three illustrations to the present paper include a bracket for three candles (Fig. 1), 
a chandelier for six candles (Fig. 3), and a terminal knob for a curtain pole (Fig. 2) ; this 
last figure is shown on a much larger scale than the two other pieces. The constructional 
directness, of which I have before spoken, will be recognised in Figs. 1 and 3, in which also 
the dependence of ornament upon use is conspicuous in the leafy and floral reflectors. In the 
knob, copper as well as brass is employed, the lower group of leaves being made of the 
former metal and all the other parts of the latter. 
' It must not be supposed that Mr. Benson’s activity in the production of works in 
metal is confined to what, for brevity’s sake, I have called lamps. The same principles of 
decorative construction have been applied to many different domestic appliances, such as 
fenders and fire-screens, bowls and plates, urns and kettles. It would be impossible in a 
brief notice to include any adequate reference to these further examples of industrial art. 
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Fig. 3. Chandelier. 
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A striking tribute to the popularity, if not to the merit, of Mr. W. A. S. Benson’s metal- 
work is furnished by the countless imitations of his lamps and candelabra which meet us at 
every turn. Flimsy though they be in construction, faulty in finish, inferior in material, and 
with ornamental adjuncts stamped instead of hammered, these imitations, which are, we believe, 
often of German manufacture, yet present a superficial resemblance to the originals. But if a 
cursory inspection does not suffice to distinguish between the spurious and the genuine, we shall 
find that the more special tests we apply, the more decisively will the inferiority of these 
plagiarisms be revealed. They will satisfy only those purchasers whose one aim is to secure 
what appears to be at once fashionable and cheap—and they will not satisfy even those for long, 
partly because of their defects of workmanship, and partly because of their lack of dignity and 
refinement of style. One might, perhaps, regret that Mr. Benson has not registered more of 
his numerous designs, and so in a measure and for a time protected the public as well as 
himself from this rush of rubbish. But, after all, the protection afforded by registration is 

_ short-lived and imperfect. Nor need any one who can appreciate a choice piece of metal- 
work be deceived by its counterfeit presentment. Not, indeed, that a// these imitations are 
rubbish and caricatures of the originals. ‘Is this one of Benson’s lamps?’ was the question 
I asked of a shopman the other day. ‘ Well, it is copied from one of Benson’s patterns,’ was 
the straightforward answer. It was a good copy, and had it not been for a certain lack of 
finish in the less conspicuous parts of the work, the clumsiness of the screw-heads, and a 
measure of instability in the whole structure, this standing lamp might have passed for an 
original. Doubtless, what man can make man can also imitate; but, however excellent future 
copies of his work may prove, Mr. Benson deserves the fullest recognition of his services as 
an inventor. Of course it cannot be said that each part’ of his many designs is original, 
but invention often consists in the successful welding of known materials into an organic 
whole. 

The praise accorded to these lamps may perhaps seem to some of my readers rather 
exaggerated ; I can at least affirm that it is sincere. Had I written less warmly I should have 
said less than I thought. . 





A. H. Cuurcu. 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY. 


PAINTED BY C. CHAPLIN. ETCHED BY MADEMOISELLE POYNOT. 


M CHAPLIN has long been known for the grace and charm of his female studies, 
e and this is not one of the least charming. The subject is intensely French—a 
jeune fille, dressed with the combination of extreme simplicity and lightness which belongs 
to her age and class. 

M. Charles Chaplin was born at Les Andelys in 1825, and received his artistic edu- 
cation at the Ecole des Beaux Arts and in the atelier of Drdlling. In the Salon of 1851 he 
obtained a medal for a portrait of his sister, and has since had distinguished success in this 
branch of art. He is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 


PEN DRAWING AND PEN DRAUGHTSMEN, 


R. PENNELL’S book on this subject, recently published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan, appears to have been inspired by a feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the rank held at present by pen drawing amongst the graphic arts, and by 
the desire to elevate it in public estimation. The dissatisfaction is natural 
in a pen draughtsman, not because the .art is neglected (it has, in fact, 
never been so much spread over the world as it is now), but because it 
is looked upon with something of the contempt which is said to be the 
offspring of familiarity. Let us suppose the case of a very clever modern 
pen draughtsman working for an American magazine. His drawings are 
in black ink on Bristol board, and are perhaps eight or a dozen times the size (in area) 
of the small reproduction which is all that the public sees. To make the drawings, the 
artist has perhaps undertaken a long journey at a moment’s notice, and set to work from 
nature immediately on his arrival. He first makes a very careful pencil drawing, and his 
ink-work is done upon that, often by way of a more summary and concise expression. Much 
of the work is, therefore, invisible to the public, and what remains is so much reduced in 
the reproduction that it looks far less important and laborious than it really is. Then comes 
the printing. The reproduction is printed by the hundred thousand in a cheap magazine, 
which offers a great quantity of text and numerous illustrations for a shilling. Most people 
believe that such illustrations are ‘cuts,’ and. they consider them, when they perceive any 
difference, somewhat inferior to the ordinary woodcut. 

Meanwhile, the truth is that the drawing in black ink on Bristol board may contain all 
the intellectual and artistic qualities that could be put into an etching done at a single biting 
and not worked upon in dry point. The draughtsman may have great wit and invention, 
and express them; he may have the keenest possible observation of nature (including human 
nature), and express it; his power of drawing may be full of vigorous energy, and this 
energy may be completely visible not only in the original but in the reproduction, cheap as 
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it may be. Still, in spite of all these artistic and intellectual merits, the draughtsman may 
have the. mortification of reflecting that few will recognise them, because the art he practises 
has become one of the current forms of ephemeral journalism. 

Mr. Pennell thinks that pen drawing is popular in the sense of being appreciated by 
the common people, and there is a decidedly democratic note in his book, an opposition of 
the ‘masses’ against the ‘classes,’ with a grateful leaning towards the masses because they 
enjoy an art that can be multiplied to infinity and brought within their reach. I have not 
space to enter into any discussion about democracy and aristocracy in relation to the fine 
arts. It seems to me that these arts are enjoyed by all classes, including royalty, and that 
they afford a common ground of sympathy and interest for people widely separated by 
differences of wealth and caste. One of the happiest effects of the modern interest in the 
fine atts has certainly been to supply a pleasure that rich and poor are more and more 
learning to enjoy in common. The rich man’s wine-cellar can hardly be enjoyed by his 
poorer neighbours, but his picture-gallery may be. I think, too, that when Mr. Pennell 
looks upon the cheap magazine as an essentially democratic institution, he forgets that cheap 
magazines are often taken in by very wealthy people. If you find them in the poor man’s 
cottage, you find them also in the rich man’s drawing-room. Art is for all humanity, and it 
ought not, certainly, to inspire any hostility towards the rich, who by a kind of natural 
appointment have for centuries been the faithful and often unselfish custodians of its treasures. 

With regard to the special popularity of pen drawing, I find it difficult to share Mr. 
Pennell’s conviction to the full. I remember having a conversation with Mr. Hall, of the ‘ Art 
Journal,’ about thirty years ago, when he maintained that pen drawing, which even then could 
be imitated faithfully enough, would always remain inferior to wood engraving, and would never 
be able to replace it. What he meant was that pen drawing could never rival the delicate 
tones and textures of the best wood engraving, and there he was certainly right. What the 
pen draughtsman really does with regard to delicate tones is simply to omit them, or, at the 
best, to suggest them—and, in fact, the whole treatment of tone by the pen draughtsman is 
but an arbitrary substitution. This may be said without blaming that class of artists, for all 
men, even the cleverest, are compelled to submit to technical necessities; but to make my 
meaning plainer, I will take an example from Mr. Pennell’s own work as a draughtsman, 
which nobody appreciates more heartily than his present critic. Well, I could point to many 
drawings by Mr. Pennell in which the tone of a middle distance is represented by dense 
black. We know what that means—it means that the middle distance in nature produces 
an effect of relative darkness, though its real tone would most likely be a pale purple or 
grey. Just beyond this black middle distance, the fields and hills are represented, very likely, 
by pure white, as if they had snow upon them; and a road in the foreground is pure cold 
white again, though it is a rich warm day in summer. Such is the arbitrary manner in which 
' pen draughtsmen deal with the delicate tones of nature; they omit nineteen tones out of 
twenty, and they exaggerate the twentieth, I am not condemning them—they cannot do 
otherwise with the d/ack pen line for reproduction—I am only trying to explain how it is 
that pen drawing is not entirely liked. There is no quality more immediately popular than 
truth of tone, and that is a quality utterly beyond the reach of the pen draughtsman, because 
his art is not delicate enough to follow the tones of nature. 

The art of pen drawing has another kind of delicacy, that of line, in great perfection, 
and this is a most valuable quality, because all the expression of the human face and body 
may be fully and adequately represented by its means. There is a passage in Mr. Pennell’s 
book (p. 16) in which he reproduces a very beautiful linear drawing by Direr, and takes it 
as evidence of Diirer’s ignorance of the art because he did not attempt to get wealth and depth 
of tone. All the great early engravers, both in Italy and Germany, were agreed in the 
rejection of local colour, but it cannot have been from ignorance, as they were quite familiar 
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with it in painting. Raphael, being a painter, must have known all about it; yet, when he 
made drawings for Marc Antonio to work from, he omitted local colour, evidently from a 
conviction that it was not desirable in engraving. The pen draughtsmanship of those days 
was governed by the same ideas which were predominant amongst the engravers, and they were 
perfectly sound and reasonable ideas. All serious critical study, even in our own day, brings 
us back to them, and leads us to see the reasonableness of the limitations which the great men 
accepted for themselves. The addition of what Mr. Pennell calls ‘colour’ to any Italian 
engraving of the pure classical quality would spoil it, by the introduction of an intrusive 
element interfering with abstract form. 

Pen drawing in itself is capable of a much greater variety of tone than when it is done 
for reproduction, because, in a drawing that is not to be reproduced, the ink may be variously 
diluted, thereby attaining with the ut- 
most ease and certainty that variety of 
tint in the line which the etcher attains 
by differences of biting. The repro- 
ductive processes restrict the draughts- 
man to the use of the perfectly black 
line, so that the result is like an etching 
in one biting only, and that a deep, clear 
biting. This brings me to the processes 
of reproduction, which Mr. Pennell 
looks upon with gratitude on account 
of the demand they have created for 
pen drawing. It is not perfectly clear 
that the gratitude is entirely deserved. 
Let us examine these processes sepa- 
rately. Though extremely different 
both in aim and character, they have 
this in common, that they turn the pen 
drawing into something else. For ex- 
ample, to take the typographic processes 
first, the object of them is to make 
the pen drawing look like a facsimile FROM A DRAWING BY LOUIS LELOIR. 
woodcut. The original quality of the 
ink in the drawing—the ink that has flowed from a pen—is lost in the reproduction, 
which is in thick printers’ ink more or less heavily stamped on paper, not gently led by 
the pen’s point. Even the line itself does not exactly preserve its own quality, but is 
converted into something else. The art of pen drawing is dénaturé, essentially altered in 
its nature by these reproductions. It is so, perhaps, still more by intaglio engraving of 
the kind called Aéliogravure. In Paris the word photogravure was reserved by common 
consent for a galvanoplastic process purchased and worked by the late M. Goupil; and 
héliogravure was, and is still, used by Amand Durand and Dujardin for work done on 
ordinary plates of copper. There is no single term which could accurately describe the 
process.  Héliogravure conveys a false impression, because it makes people think that 
the sun has engraved the lines. The sun never even Jegan to engrave a line on a 
copper plate. The polished plate remains exactly in the same condition after the sun 
has done his work, and would not yield even the shadow of a proof, as the engraving has 
not yet been begun. ll that the sun can do is to affect the solubility of certain portions 
of a particular etching-ground, which has been previously laid upon the plate. The practical 
consequence of this is that the lines of the pen drawing can be photographically copied 
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in the etching-ground, and the copper under the lines can be laid bare by careful washing ; 
but the work of etching has still to be done by an etcher, and it is not more photographic 
than it was in the days of 'Rembrandt. Artists who do not understand this are sometimes 
surprised that the Aéliogravure from a pen drawing should look so like an etching. Critics 
are afraid of seeming ignorant if they call Aéliogravures etchings. Of the two titles it is the 
word Aéliogravure which is inaccurate. The result is not merely something that looks like an 
etching, it is an etching. The convenience of the process lies in the division of labour. An 
artist who is clever in drawing, but not in. biting a plate, can now make his drawing in | 
ink on Bristol board (a convenient positive process in black lines on a white ground) 
and then send it to a skilled specialist in etching, such as M. Amand Durand, who has it 
transferred to a sensitive etching-ground by photography, and then himself undertakes the 
difficult etcher’s business of biting, rebiting, and stopping out. Mr. Pennell séems to be 
under the impression that etcliing is an uncertain process and Aéliogravure a certain one. That 
is like saying that a horse is a capricious animal but that a cheval may be relied upon. 
Etching as done by the Aé/iograveur requires at least as much skill as when it is done by the 
draughtsman. I remember, indeed, that Amand Durand once demonstrated to me in his own 
etching-room that the difficulties of biting a plate were greater after the photographic process 
than after drawing with the needle. in the common etching-ground. One reason was because 
the common etching-ground opposes a better resistance to the bath. In fact, Amand Durand 
could only bite at all by having early recourse to the troublesome process of rebiting. 
Dujardin, too, with whom I have sometimes talked about these matters (and, indeed, a few 
days before writing these lines), is remarkable for his skill in the etching process, and says (of 
course) that it is the operator, and not the sun, who has to do the biting. 

What happens, then, in the process called Aéliogravure, is that the pen drawing is made 
by one artist and etched by another, the sun acting as a convenient go-between for the 
transference ‘of the design. The qualities of a good etching are admirable qualities ; never- 
theless, when a pen drawing is converted into an etching by what is inaccurately called 
héliogravure, it loses its own nature as wood loses its nature when it is petrified. Mr. Pennell 
is surprised that I did not show, in ‘ The Graphic Arts,’ how pen drawing could be reproduced 
by intaglio engraving. The answer is, that as I wished to exhibit the qualities of pen 
drawing in itself, as an original and independent art, the conversion of a pen sketch into an 
etching would have been of no practical use. I had a pen drawing by Mr. Boughton 
reproduced by mechanical autotype, a much better imitative process, which copies the flatness 
of the pen-line instead of embossing it, and suggests even the quality of the ink. 

I now come to another point of importance in Mr. Pennell’s book, which is the 
exclusively professional character that he desires to give to his art. There is, unfortunately, a 
tendency to specialise every single variety of artistic expression, so as to make it a separate 
trade. In earlier and happier days it was believed that a painter might sketch with the lead 
pencil, or with the pen, without being understood to display much technical cleverness, and 
without incurring, on technical grounds, the contempt of the specialist and his supporters in 
the press. If the reader has seen the sketches by Constable at South Kensington, he will 


have noticed that they are innocently various in method, some in water-colour, some in oil, 


others done with the pen, or chalk, or the lead pencil. All are alike interesting for one 
reason, that they exhibit the thoughts and preferences of the artist, but they do not display 
the manual skill and dexterity which might be attained by a clever specialist whose whole 
life had been devoted to one branch or another. Mr. Pennell himself tells us that the skill 
of the pen draughtsman is as difficult of attainment as that of the violinist, and plainly warns 
his artistic readers that the chances are they will never attain it. If this is so, such peculiar 
skill must require the exclusive devotion of years, and is naturally beyond the reach of 
painters like Titian and engravers like Albert Diirer. If this doctrine were carried to its 
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logical conclusion, the specially trained draughtsman would oust the painter from each of the 
departments of drawing in black and white, and all the noble collections of drawings by great 
masters, in the Louvre and elsewhere, would have to give place to more showy performances 
by specialists able to display the utmost manual skill. If that is the future which the invasion 
of speciality holds in reserve for the fine arts, all that can be said is that the manual gain 
will be more than counterbalanced by an intellectual loss. The interest which belongs to the 
drawings by great masters does not lie in the caligraphy of the arts which they took up and 
laid down again at will, but in the magnificence of their mental conceptions. It is possible 
to concentrate attention so exclusively upon manual skill, that one may come to look upon 
mind as a comparatively unimportant element in art. Yet it is mot unimportant; it ought 
always to have the first place; and as for manual skill, it has never been much insisted upon 
by the greatest men, who believed that enough of it would come by practice, if more 
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important qualities were first habitually attended to. That is the opinion of Mr. Watts, in 


our own day. 

Whilst entirely sympathising with Mr. Pennell in his conviction that the talent of a 
great artist ought to be as freely recognised when he uses the pen as it is when he uses the 
etching-needle, I am still inclined to believe that in his work as a writing advocate Mr. 
Pennell has followed a mistaken and imprudent line of policy. He has thrown his whole 
force on the purely technical side, and that to such a degree that he confessedly does not care 
‘one jot or one tittle for intellectual, social, or spiritual qualities’ in comparison. By this 
exclusive interest in manual skill he sacrifices all the possibilities of a far more powerful line 
of argument. The strongest points of pen drawing are, in fact, not so much technical as 
social and intellectual. Pen drawing is far inferior to painting, technically, because it has 
neither accurate tone, nor colour, nor any texture comparable to the texture of painting. On 
the other hand, considered as a social and intellectual weapon, pen drawing is far superior to 
painting, being keener, more incisive, more rapid, and much more easily disseminated by the 
press. Pen drawing is now one of the most terrible engines in journalism, and every year 
adds to its force. It is even in some respects more powerful than writing itself, for people 
will pass the articles of the daily newspaper unread when. they will not fail to notice the 


caricatures in ‘Punch.’ The comparative unimportance of technical qualities might be aptly 
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shown by quotations from Mr. Pennell’s own pages. He condemns Leech and George du 
Maurier on technical grounds for something that he dislikes in their use of line and of 
hatching, but what artists have ever exercised a wider social influence? He does not 
appreciate or understand Mr. Harry Furniss, yet Mr. Harry Furniss is a much greater social 
and political power than Daniel Vierge, whom Mr. Pennell rightly considers to be a man of 
genius. The truth is, that there is hardly any art in which technical skill counts propor- 
tionately for so little as in that of the pen draughtsman, or powers of wit and satire for 
so much. Even when wit and satire are entirely absent, as in the case of Titian, there 
may be a grandeur of conception that raises the work to a plane far above manual 
cleverness. 

In one passage Mr. Pennell touches upon the subject of international prejudice. The 
English, he thinks, know little of Continental art ; the Americans judge and accept European 
art in a broader spirit. It is, however, easy to reply that the English, as to liberality of 
sentiment in artistic matters, compare most favourably with the French. Some of us are old 
enough to remember the sudden fame that Rosa Bonheur won by the exhibition of her Horse 
Fair in England. If an English picture had been sent to France, nobody would have paid 
a franc to look at it. I have seen [’rench pictures in English private houses — pictures for 
which very high prices have been given—but I never met with an English picture in a French 
house. In London there has been for many years an annual exhibition of Continental art. 
English people visit it in thousands, and amongst the visitors there is a fair proportion ot 
buyers. No speculator would be foolish enough to attempt an annual exhibition of English 
pictures in Paris ; the journalists would bark at it, and nobody would buy. If from painting 
you turn to other graphic arts, such as etching, for example, you find a most liberal acceptance 
of French etchers in London. Without English encouragement there have been times when 
the best of them might have starved. The English know ten times as much as the French 
know of art beyond their own frontiers, and it has not yet occurred to an English Government 
that it would be neighbourly to impose a duty of thirty-three per cent on Continental pictures. 
Now, with regard to American opinion on the fine arts, it may form itself in course of time, 
but for the present we can always get it at first-hand in the French newspapers. The only 
difference seems to be that an American writer will go further than a Frenchman in the 
direction that the Frenchman has pointed out. For example, French critics look upon Corot 
as the greatest of modern landscape- painters, but Mr. Pennell goes a step beyond — 
he sacrifices all the old masters to Corot. No Frenchman would have the courage to 
do that. 

I should have been glad to believe that Mr. Pennell’s book might operate as an 
encouragement to the intelligent practice of pen drawing amongst artists generally. The fatal 
obstacle to this is Mr. Pennell’s exaction of first-rate professional dexterity, which produces the 
most curious critical results, such as the exaltation of the accomplished M. Lalanne above 
Titian, for example. The Duke of Wellington may not have ridden like a riding-master, 
but he rode well enough for a great general; Titian did not draw like a clever drawing- 
master, but he drew well enough for a great painter. Mr. Pennell is so good as to make 
frequent and not altogether unfriendly allusions to what his present reviewer has, in former 
years, attempted to do for etching. My work was merely a plea for originality in the art 
which is disseminated by the press. Unfortunately, however, the practical difficulties of etching 
have caused it to fall into the hands of two special classes of men: first, the professional 
etchers, who are called so, such as Rajon, Flameng, and Waltner ; and then the professional 
etchers who are not called etchers, but Aé/iograveurs (as if the sun had ever engraved a line), 
such as Amand Durand and Dujardin. I should have been delighted to welcome in Mr. 
Pennell an ally in my own cause, which is simply that of direct expression in art, but I find 
myself confronted by a new professional spirit. Hitherto, the art of pen drawing has been 
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considered open to all draughtsmen; now a kind of notice has been served upon us to the 
effect that it is to be the private property of the specialist, like the art of performing on the 
violin. Mr. Pennell’s purpose seems to have been distinctly the specialisation of pen drawing. 
Certainly he goes with the age, which tends to specialisation in everything. If we were to indulge 
in the same spirit we might remind Mr. Pennell that the art of writing may also be looked upon 
as a speciality. My own feeling, however, is, and always has been, strongly against speciality 
in artistic and intellectual pursuits. Its advantages are but technical; its disadvantages are. 
intellectual. There is Corot, for instance, whom Mr. Pennell admires as only an American — 
can admire Corot. Well, Corot had no particular talent with the pen or the etching -needle, 
yet there is a quality in his pen drawings and his etchings nearer to himself than the ablest 
translations by other men. I, for one, should be grieved to see painters driven away from 
these minor arts by the clever specialist and his allies in the public press. And it may 
easily come to this. A painter may come to dread sketching with the pen in fear of the 
clever specialist, the professional pen draughtsman. Poor Titian, who worked innocently and 
happily in his day, might’ be made uncomfortable if he could read Mr. Pennell’s book. 
Raphael, who drew much (and very ably) with the pen, would discover that he was nowhere 
in comparison with the modern Americans. Albert Diirer would find that he did not under- 
stand what is called ‘colour.’ The distinct tendency is to take away pen drawing from the 
painters and etchers, and hand it over to a new class of specialists, men of unapproachable 
manual cleverness, who can hold their own not by any intellectual or really artistic superiority, 
but by purely manual mastery. Well, perhaps it is coming to this; but last week, amongst 
the drawings in the Louvre, such a consummation did not seem to me desirable. On the 
contrary, it seemed that there was often a certain charm in the very absence of manual 
display. The old draughtsmen were not public performers, but quiet students of nature, 
thinking less of themselves than of what they had before them. Mr. Pennell suspects that 
they did not always work for the public. Perhaps it’ is not always an advantage to have the 
public perpetually in view. 

The illustrations to Mr. Pennell’s book are numerous and interesting. They cannot fail 
to give the general reader a good introduction to the modern art of pen drawing, though 
that which preceded the age of process reproduction has been for the most part omitted. 
The three most influential pen draughtsmen of our time, at least technically, have been 
Fortuny, Vierge, and Rico, all of Spanish nationality. Casanova, too, is of Spanish origin, 
and if we trace the influence of these four men amongst French, Italian, and American 
draughtsmen of the present day, we find that they-are really the leaders of the most modern 
art of pen drawing.* Mr. Pennell himself is evidently a disciple of Rico; this would be 
plain even from Rico’s paintings, which have the same quality of selection, for the sake ot 
brilliance, which is visible in Mr. Pennell’s execution. It is pleasant to see that Mr. Pennell 
does hearty justice to Vierge, who, both by invention and style, is the greatest of them all. 
His illustrations to ‘Pablo de Ségovie’ are a work of consummate genius. The etchings 
(héliogravures) in Mr. Pennell’s volume are all simply and carefully printed. Two of the 
best are from pen drawings by Rico and Lhermitte; that from Casanova, though brilliant, 
is too strongly mannered, and that after Vierge is deficient in darks, because it was the 
artist’s first attempt in drawing for intaglio etching, and I rather alarmed him by saying 
that broad flat blacks, when etched, were apt to come unfortunately in the printing. The 
process blocks have been printed with admirable care by Messrs. R. and R. Clark, of 


_ Edinburgh, and are of the most various quality, from the delicacy of Madeleine Lemaire 





* Of these four Spanish artists three are known as painters, a fact which tells strongly against Mr, Pennell’s 
theory that the special art of pen drawing is as difficult as playing on the violin. No professional painter has ever 
been a real violinist, though many have attempted to learn the instrument, 
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to the strongly blotted blacks of the roughest naturalistic school. It was quite right, in a 
work of this kind, to sacrifice uniformity of appearance to variety and instructiveness. The 
text of Mr. Pennell’s book bears obvious marks of literary and critical inexperience, but 
he has been at great pains to collect the most interesting illustrations in the modern world. 


One very able pen draughtsman is omitted, and that is the author himself. 
P. G. Hamerton. 


DAVID RYCKAERT, PAINTER. 


ETCHED BY H. MACBETH RAEBURN, FROM THE PICTURE BY VANDYCK IN THE 
MADRID GALLERY. 


Yp AE David Ryckaert here represented was the third in a sequence 
of four painters of the same name. His grandfather (1560- 
1607?) and his father (1586-1642) never rose above obscurity, 
and he himself, so long as he followed in their genre—which 
was landscape—promised to do no better. Profiting, however, 
by the example of Teniers and Brouwer, he forsook landscape 
for episodes of domestic life, and for those more or less fantastic 
pictures of alchemists, sorcerers, and beleaguered St. Anthonies, 

a which were then so popular. The change brought him the 
Sinieie of the Archduke Leopold William, and Ryckaert became fashionable, the demand for 
his pictures outstripping, it was said, his powers of production. His conceptions are pic- 
turesque. They are full, too, of life and of a humour which often becomes broader than we 
like. His colour is apt to be cold and hot, and his handling, though light and dexterous, 
is without the closeness of play, if the phrase may be used, which distinguishes Teniers. 
And yet most of the Ryckaerts in this country are given to the greater master; a transfer 
which is rendered all the easier by his use of a monogram which can be changed 
with facility into that of Teniers. Among the best works of Ryckaert may be named 
an Alchemist, in the Brussels Gallery; a Village Fair, in the Vienna Gallery; a Musical 
Party, in the Liechtenstein Palace, and a similar picture in the Czernin Collection; and a 
Village Féte, in the Antwerp Museum. 

The credit of disentangling the. facts of Ryckaert’s life from a mass of error which 
had been hung about it by careless biographers belongs to M. Van Lérius, the author of 
‘ Biographies d’Artistes Anversois,’ and of the notes to the Antwerp Catalogue. Summarising 
his discoveries, it appears that David III. was the second child, but eldest son, of David II., 
and was baptized in St. Jacques’, at Antwerp, on the 2nd of December, 1612. His sister 
Catherine, his elder by thirty months, became the wife of the painter Gonzales Coques. 
David III. received the freedom of the Antwerp Fraternity of St. Luke in 1636, in the 
quality of painter and son of a master. He was married in 1647 to one Jacqueline 
Palmans, by whom he became the father of seven sons and one daughter, In 1652 he 
was Dean of the Fraternity of St. Luke. That his death took place not in 1677, as 
Immerzeel and others have declared, but between the beginning of 1661 and the 18th of 
February, 1662, is proved by a note on page 566 of Cornelis de Bie’s ‘Gulden Cabinet,’ 
which was in the press during the months embraced by those dates. He was not the 
only member of his family painted by Vandyck. A fine portrait of his uncle Martin 
hangs in the Vienna Gallery. 
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THE BRITISH SEAS, 
II.—The Downs (continued). 


The ’Longshoreman— Historic Associations—Shipping in the Downs—The Galley-Punt— Deal Boatmen— Smuggling — 
Broadstairs and Charles Dickens—Sandwich. : 


QZ OMPARED with Deal, Ramsgate, in respect of its maritime interest, 
Ne makes but a poor figure. It has, however, I believe, a licensed 
) pilot, who is sometimes fortunate enough to fall in with a job. At 
Ze long intervals there will blow into the offing some ittle barque, 
\ os some little foreign brig with the clews of her topsails out of hail 
% ) of the yardarms and a jack at the fore, and she is the licensed 
pilot’s opportunity. He springs into a wherry and away he goes ; 
JE but there is also a licensed pilot at Broadstairs—he, too, accepts 
the jack at the fore as Ais opportunity, and will start also, and 
then there is a race. It is a contest, however, that excites but little interest.. It is 
universally felt along the coast that this licensing of pilots is an injustice to the ‘long- 
shoreman. There are men belonging to Deal, Ramsgate, and Broadstairs, to the full as 
capable of navigating a ship in these waters as any Trinity House man; but they are 
forbidden to do so, and are punished, along with the master of the ship who employs them, if 
they are caught. But hunger renders them defiant, and as the smallness of their charges, in 
comparison with those of the licensed pilots, is an encouragement to shipmasters to darkly 
and covertly employ them, they still manage to earn here and there a few pounds. How, 
nevertheless, the “longshoreman contrives to live is a problem I have never yet been able to 
resolve. The summer season is perilously short and the winter inordinately long. The 
wherry is hauled ashore before the autumn has fairly set in, and there is nothing more to be 
done with her till June comes round again. The chances supplied by hovelling are slender 
and scarce worth naming. A man may not pilot without a license —how, then, does the. 
‘longshoreman live? It is surmised that his wife takes in washing; but when it happens that 
the “longshoremen make a numerous population, it is impossible to suppose that all the women 
of his order are laundresses. He sells fish; he will paint a house; he will work aboard a 
‘collier ; failing everything he will lean against a post, in which art he may certainly be said 
to excel. Built up in fearnaught trousers of ponderous quality, stiff and taut in boots and in 
many thicknesses of jersey, watertight about the head, and possessed of pockets in which he is 
able to bury his arms to above the elbows, the “longshoreman of the Downs’ district is the 
most incomparable of loungers. Still, poor as he is, he usually seems to bear about with him 
the value of a pipe of tobacco and a pot of ale. One cannot but think kindly of him. He 
is often the central memory of the seaside holiday; he carries us out a-fishing ; and he 
encourages us to continue the sport long after the misgiving that there is no fish in the 
sea has become a conviction. His cry of ‘Boat, sir?—beautiful day for a row, mum!’ 
vibrates upon the ear, and remains a cheerful recollection, even in the heart of a November 
London fog. 

Time was when there was plenty of good fishing to be had off Ramsgate; but the 
pleasure trawlers have confirmed the injurious labours of the ‘toshers,’ and the ground has 
been so over-dragged that its yield is now utterly insignificant. Further south there is 
better sport, and off Deal there is often excellent fishing. The finest whitings I have ever 
seen have been caught abreast of Walmer ; shoals of herrings and mackerel come in close to 
the shingle in their respective seasons, and cod, codling, pouting, dabs, and plaice are 


abundant ; but the sole is a rare fish, though large ones are occasionally hooked. Whether, 
K 
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however, one gets'a bite or not, whether one catches anything or not, there is'a dreamy 
pleasure in overhanging the gunwale of a boat on a quiet, slumberous, warm afternoon, that 
to many ranks highest amongst the enjoyments of the holiday outing. Life is at a distance ; 
sounds by remoteness are sweetened into music; the cry of the hawker, the pealing of a bell, 
the stir of vehicles, combine into a note of softness which steals soothingly upon the ear 
across the smooth and gleaming surface of the intervening water. The fishing-line over the 
side inspires expectation enough to keep one awake, but it is a drowsy wakefulness that has 
in it the rest of slumber, leaving the faculties still sensible of the peace, the beauty, the 
coolness round about, the soft respiration of the swell, the vision of strange objects gliding 
past the boat through the glass-clear green profound, the inexpressible sweetness of old 
ocean’s breath. Yet one’s romantic moods are not left long undisturbed. The boatman, like 
the poor, is always with you, and his volubility is commonly proportioned to the quality of 
the sport. The less you catch the more he has to say. He converses with an eye to 
extending the time, and his language, if not always engaging, is at least diverting with the 
prosaics of the ‘longshore vocation. I knew a worthy man named John Goldsmith, a 
Ramsgate: boatman, and perhaps the most talkative man on the English coast. He had 
taken Charles Dickens out fishing with him; Wilkie Collins had also used his boat; and 
amongst others he would tell of were Benjamin Webster, General Tom Thumb, and Commo- 
dore Nutt. The General, he would say, lighted a cigar nearly as big as himself, and sat 
sucking at it very steadily, occasionally standing up to look over the gunwale, which he was 
too short to overhang. But in a little while the ground-swell or the cigar, or perhaps both, 
proved too much for him; he was oppressed with nausea, and was glad to get ashore. John 
Goldsmith would boast that Charles Dickens drew a highly correct portrait of him, and 
printed it in ‘ Household Words’ or ‘All the Year Round.’ He had a vivid recollection of 
Benjamin Webster. He rowed that excellent actor out to a red buoy, where in those days 
there was some good fish to be caught. Webster looked a little pale and ill, but sat never- 
theless manfully feeling for fish with his line. ‘Tell ’ee then what happened,’ Goldsmith 
would say, ‘I got a boite and hooked a plaice size o’ moy arm. He was a stiff ‘un to 
-draw up, and I had to put.some strength into the job, and in swinging him inboards the 
flat of him struck the gent right across the cheek and knocked his wig overboard. He 
hadn’t been reg’lar sick afore, but I allow ‘that the smack of that there cold, moist 
sarface of fish about did his business. He took no notice of his wig, but just lay over the 
side, helpless as a young lady in a gale of wind.’ John Goldsmith found his yarns accept- 
able to his customers, and was never at a loss. Probably, had he lived, we should have 
heard. of the Archbishop of Canterbury going out a-fishing with him; and, indeed, one 
might have thought him modest had he stopped at his Grace. 

It is commonly the south-westerly wind that fills the Downs. Ships come struggling to 
abreast of Deal and Walmer, and then bring up to await a slant that will enable them to get 
round the South Foreland into the Channel. The detention is often cruelly protracted. I have 
known ships to lie six weeks in the Downs. The shift of wind they require never seems to 
happen. Day after day the dog-vane points as though some demon had crawled aloft and 
fixed it with a nail. It has often amused me on such occasions to bring a powerful telescope 
to bear upon the people on board and observe their countenances. The constant glancings 
round the sea—the sour stare aloft—the darkening of purple-nosed visages to the forecastle— 
fancies which the dead-on-end wind excites—the impatient walk —the frequent flourish of a 
large fist in the direction from which the breeze blows; all this is irresistible when one’s 
acquaintance with the seafaring character enables one to understand the moods and the genteel 
language which these pacings, these grimacings, and contortions of posture illustrate. 

But from the shore the ships at anchor make a fine show. We are not sailors; we are 
not aboard ; and, therefore, are not sufferers. We may be permitted then to view the scene 
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with delight as a picture, without distressing ourselves in pitying the unfortunate Jacks who 
have to lie out there waiting for a shift of wind. It was but the other day that I was 
looking at a collection of upwards of two hundred sail of ships at anchor. They had all 
come together as if by magic. When I had gone to bed the night before there was but a 
single craft straining abreast of Deal town. The. wind had been alight southerly air; the 
water had strétched flat and black to the Goodwins, with here and there a star-gleam in it, 
so little did the brushing of the delicate breeze tarnish the mirroring power of that moonless 
breast of sea. But next morning when I looked, a very forest of shipping filled the arena of 
the anchorage. Nearly every species of craft had come together in the darkness, and there 
they lay with a strong south-westerly wind blowing through them, and a sea running with 
weight enough in it to put the largest of the structures into motion. It was a true sea-piece ; 
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with its sky of pale liquid azure, its large stately-sailing masses of cloud rising with a milk- 
white softness off the coast of France; the water a dark and sparkling green, rich and flashful 
with heads of froth, and the vessels of all sorts in the heart of the windy day coming and 
going in light and shadow as the eastern sun sank into or leapt from the edge of the bodies 
of vapour. In every vessel’s side, lifting wet from the brine, shone the glory of the morning 
in stars—a ceaseless winking of white fires like flashes from artillery. Upon every head of 
sea, as it broke against the bows of the ships and went smoking away upon the wind in a 
mist of erystals and diamonds and prisms, there was painted a little rainbow. Where to witness 
the like of such combinations and contrasts of colour as I found in the Downs that morning 
I believe I could not say. The slate-coloured metal plates of steamers; the brilliant 
wet black sides of sailing craft; the white and ebony lengths of broken ports; the dancing 
gleams of brass and glass; the red, the blue, the green of bunting ; the lines of radiant flags 
denoting the ship’s numbers ; the vision, past all these anchored craft, of an upward-bound vessel 
chased by a tug—a structure foaming through it from some antipodean port under full breasts of 
canvas that clothed her in marble-white cloths from her waterways to her skysail-masts—such 
an assemblage of tints, such effects of graceful movements, such variety and play of light and 
gloom, of bursts of glorious splendour and of sullen violet shadow, I had never before witnessed. 
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Conspicuous amongst the shipping was the galley-punt—a craft that hails from Deal, and 
that is to be met with only in these waters—under a fragment of lug, with three men of a 
crew sitting to windward. She was sweeping with the ease and buoyancy of the gull over 
seas which were making even the brigs and barques round about bow to their hawsepipes. 
She is, I suppose, the one illustration yet extant of the skill of the Deal boatmen. The 
famous lugger survives, but she finds little employment. High and dry she lies upon Deal 
beach, suggesting times when smuggling was a roaring trade, when fresh anchors and cables 
were in constant demand, and when her crew by the work of a week might earn money 
enough to set them up as gentlemen for life. Her services are scarcely needed nowadays, 
and such slender shipping requirements as yet continue hereabouts are supplied by the galley- 
punts. They are the carriers of the Downs; they act as bumboats; they serve as a com- 
munication between the ships and the shore; they convey pilots to vessels; and in all weathers 
may be seen roaming about in search of jobs. They are stoutly built boats, but undecked, 
and therefore require such handling, having regard to the seas they encounter, as only men 
who have been brought up to the work from boyhood are equal to. The launching of these 
little craft from the beach ranks very prominent amongst the interests of Deal. When a boat 
arrives from a cruise she is hauled, by means of a tall and crazy-looking old capstan, high 
and dry up on the shingle, where she rests until there is occasion to ‘go off’ again, as it is 


called. There must be a bad beach of surf on to hinder her from starting when a summons 


comes, so expert are the fellows who man her, and so dire are the wants which the long 
winter begets. Figure a lead-coloured day, a gale blowing out of the east, an horizon 
shrouded by rain and sleet to within a mile or so of the shore. Some steamer looming large 
in the flying haze is sighted ; she has a pilot to land; there are a few shillings to be earned ; 
the boat must be launched, and a crew of three, helped by others, spring to release her. 
The surf is large and thunderous, and one looks on, making little doubt that the boat will 
fill and be rolled on shore again as she slips into the white and throbbing dazzle. But 
nothing of the sort happens; her gunwales are seized by a number of muscular hands, and 
down the slope of pebbles she rushes with roaring keel, her crew tumbling into her as her 
stern smites the yeast. In a breath she is off and away, clear of the surf and the breakers, 
and a few moments later you will see her foaming through it to a flattened sheet, now sinking 
till nothing but the yard of her lug shows, now soaring till she hangs poised like a toy on 
some flickering head of sea dissolving in a wide rush of froth under her. 

This sort of interest is wanting at Ramsgate and Broadstairs. It is peculiar to Deal ; 
and it is a survival that contributes not a little to the old-world, salt-water flavour of the 
place. At Ramsgate and Broadstairs the ’longshoremen own wherries, and are called water- 
men; but at Deal the fellows who put off are pre-eminently boatmen. The distinction may 
seem a little nice, but it is easily rendered intelligible by reference to the vocational practice 
of the men. The Ramsgate or Broadstairs man will take you out for a row on a fine day ; 
so, too, will the Deal man ; but the Ramsgate or Broadstairs man does not think of getting a 
living by hovelling or hunting the waters in search of ships whose captains have a pilot to 
land or who want assistance in other ways; whereas this is precisely the dominant business of 
the Deal man. He is a descendant of the old race of smugglers, not degenerate by any 
means in his view of the Revenue, but deprived of the opportunities his forefathers enjoyed 
—not because he is without a lugger or because the nights are no longer as black as they 
formerly were—but because smuggling, as Customs’ imposts now go, scarcely repays a man 
for the very heavy risks which attend it. Some small ‘running’ still goes on, of course, but 
it is of the meagrest sort, and cuts a most insignificant figure alongside the old great hauls of 
silk and tea, of tobacco and spirits. What is it now if it be not a little pocketful of 
black cakes of tobacco? 

But though Deal was the headquarters of smuggling in the time when a frigate lay in 
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the Downs, and detachments of her crew were sent ashore to protect the Revenue under the 
name of ‘ blockaders’—prior to the establishment of the preventive man, as we now have him 
—such romance as the contraband traffic possesses must, I think, be sought for down among 
the cliffs in Pegwell Bay and in the white chalk range betwixt Ramsgate and Broadstairs. 
For there you have the genuine thing in the shape of the old smuggler’s lair: winding 
corridors hewn out of the solid chalk; secret subterranean retreats, whose grave-like stillness 
is scarcely vexed by the dulled voice of the sea washing the base of the natural ramparts. 
The sympathies of nature seem to have been enlisted by the Ramsgate and Broadstairs 
smuggler ; and though the signs of his pickaxe are very visible, yet the exploring of one of 
his corridors might make one fancy that old Earth herself had gone to work for him, had 
made a home for him in her heart, and pleasantly concealed him by growths of greenery 
above and by boulders and convenient spurs below. Refuges and storing-places of this sort 





ON A QUAY, FROM A SKETCH BY DAVID COX, 


at Deal are artificial. There are no cliffs, consequently holes could not be made; and the 
smuggler had to build what he wanted. Many smugglers’ houses in the old town are 
still standing, and their occupants are incessantly making fresh discoveries of secret places : 
of such a very shrewd, constructive genius were the race of contrabandists possessed. A 
wall is to be papered, and to the general surprise a small panel, yielding an aperture big 
enough to receive the figure of a boy, is exposed. When it is penetrated a short flight of 
mouldy steps are encountered, and to the amazement of the tenant two or three rooms, of 
whose existence the oldest inhabitant apparently had no knowledge, are disclosed. There 
are probably now people at Deal who would not recognise as their own the houses they 
lived in were the mysteries of the buildings laid bare. 

Broadstairs has a charm which many might think superior to the quaintness of Deal. 
Its short length of pier has a black-letter look, that, be its age what it will, still carries 
the mind back to the days when the passing ships lowered their topsails in salutation of the 
figure of the Virgin Mary in the little church hard by the spot that is spanned by the old 
arch. Charles Dickens loved the old town, and printed some delightful things about it in his 
serials, The high and windy building he occupied stands like a foreland lighthouse, and we 
should think that there must have been times when the imagination he exercised for the 
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novel he wrote there abandoned itself to concern for the safety of the windows. That Bleak 
House, as it is called, should never have been unroofed is not a little surprising. It looks 
every quarter of the wind in the eye, and certainly nowhere on the east coast does it blow 
harder than where the structure rendered memorable by the famous novelist defiantly opposes 
its glass and its chimney-pots to the elements. Broadstairs has a pretty bit of foreshore. 
Its bight of yellow sands has a wonderful air of English homeliness, of genial and hospitable 
warmth. The wherries in a group of bright colours ride quietly in the shadow of the old 
pier; the surf sings with the note of a fountain as it slides up and down the heap of 
shingle to the left; and a true marine ‘longshore garnish is present in the form of the 
‘Tartar Frigate Inn’ with its sign of a ship that carries the fancy back to the days of the 
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famous Captain Lockhart, the terror of the hardiest French privateersmen. There is no 
more popular resort than Broadstairs, but it attracts a sort of people very different from 
those who crowd the lodgings at Margate and Ramsgate in summer. It is quiet, it is 
exclusive, and exactly fits the word ‘genteel’ that was good form in the heyday of the 
little place. 

There are no marked contrasts, however, in the shore-going features of this district until 
you get to Sandwich. The change from Broadstairs to Ramsgate is not very pronounced ; but 
the change from Ramsgate to Sandwich may be compared to a swift transition from Cheapside 
to a country churchyard. At Ramsgate, in summer-time, all is bustle and crowd ; the streets 
are alive with excursionists, the atmosphere is hoarse with the throats of costermongers, pianos 
are in every room, and German bands at every corner. But at Sandwich, in the very height 
of the summer, the same deadness and stagnation of the fossilised condition is visible. All is 
hushed ; the air is flavoured with a smell of dust, and a coldness as of the decay of centuries 
penetrates the system, even in the dog-days, as one enters this venerable and fast-crumbling 
relic of ancient times. I never think of Sandwich without regretting that it is not preserved 
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as an old ruin might be—in the integrity of its own mouldiness and decay. The senses are 
shocked by innovations here: the gas-lamp, for instance, affects one as a wrong; what should 
illuminate these grass-grown streets, these dim and leaning houses, but the quivering lustre of 
the oil-flame staggering windily in some swinging lanthorn of horn or of crude glass? Why 
should there be a modern water-supply? Why not some picturesque town pump, or some 
immemorial well, from which the soldiers of Caesar might have refreshed themselves, or with 
which the warriors of Edward III. moistened their parched tongues? Sandwich still has the 
curfew ; but what can be her theories of picturesque fitness when, despite such another antique 
knell as rings for all time in Grey’s ‘Elegy,’ the town suffers a real policeman to walk about 
the streets, draped in the Corporation livery, and looking on the whole very much like a 
policeman of Deal or Ramsgate? Everything should be in keeping here. We construct lath- 
and-pasteboard structures to represent old English streets; but at Sandwich you have the real 
thing as Queen Elizabeth viewed it, as generation after generation has known it; and the 
hand of the improver should not be allowed to meddle with it. The spirit of antiquity is on 
the side of Sandwich, and makes a sort of sacrilege of the application to the aged town of all 
ideas animated by modern sentiment. There is a regatta, for instance: it is ludicrous to think 
of a regatta in connexion with Sandwich ; let us talk of a morris dance, of Maid Marian, 
of the antique caper-cutting of fast days and feast days; but not of regattas here! The very 
river flows to and from the town in a sort of senile trickling, and a kind of violence is done to 
its narrow banks and its bed of slime—in which I believe the great ship of Pope Paul still 
lies buried—by the clamours and impertinences of the modern aquatic festival. 

Sandwich is like an old black-letter book upon which one could long continue to pore ; 
but it is stranded high and dry; it yields but a glimpse of the sea, and the marine interests 
of the district are at a distance from it. It is to Deal and Walmer that one must come for 
a sight of the Downs; and he who has the good fortune to sight this little space of narrow 
sea when it is full of shipping, whether it be by night with the high moon riding, or by day 
when the gale is fresh and the seas are running in snow, will carry away with him a memory 


which he will not willingly let die. Cine Mins 


THE HIGHLANDS OF WEST SOMERSET. 
I.—The Quantock and Brendon Hills. 


The Quantocks—Their Combes—Nature’s Carpet—St. Audries—On Fire Beacon Hill—The Holms and the Danes 
— Arthur Hallam — The ‘Ancient Mariner’ — Coleridge and Wordsworth — Holford Glen — Crowcombe— 
Cothelstone Hill—'The Stawels—The Brendons— Raleigh's Cross—Leigh Cliffs. 


Somerset will not be struck by any feature in the scenery peculiarly 
romantic. He will pass, for the most part, through a land fertile 
exceedingly, but either level or gently undulating, and enter Devon- 
shire with little suspicion of the wild and beautiful country hidden 
by the distant ranges of Quantock and Brendon. The flat marsh- 
lands about historic Athelney, the more varied prospect of Taunton 
Deane, blest—according to that clerical wit, Sidney Smith, one of its whilom inhabitants— 
with a climate so mild as to be ‘only fit to grow cabbages in,’ give no intimation of the 
bold uplands and bracing atmosphere of the district making the extreme western corner of 
the county, and stretching from Cothelstone Hill and Willett Tor to and beyond the now 
famous Dunkery Beacon. Among these ‘Alps of Somersetshire,’ as a historian, perhaps rather 
grandiloquently, describes these remote highlands, lie some of the fairest among the many 
fair spots that on both sides border the turgid waters of the Severn Sea. 
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And first, by a natural gate, the rich -vale between Quantock and Brendon, let us 
approach the part nearest the world’s highway. From the ancient town of Taunton a single 
line of railway threads the long valley, passing over the very feet of the range first named 
for miles, This will take us to the wildest part of the ‘classic Quantocks’—classic because of 
their associations with Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. Less barren than more distant 
‘Exmoor, less uniform than the tamer stretch of Brendon, the Quantocks are, distinguished by 
an air of quiet beauty peculiarly their own. No lofty peak rises head and shoulders above 
his fellows ; the hills grow rather into rounded crests, one succeeding the other, much as the 
giant rollers about Land’s End follow each other towards the granite bastions of Lyonesse. 
The average height is from a thousand to eleven hundred feet, Willsneck alone climbing 
steeply to a broad table-land of heather twelve hundred and sixty-two feet above the sea. 

The western side is the steepest. Here the hills rise suddenly from the vale, bold and 
often bare, particularly as we approach the sea. About their bases, southwards, are many 
miles of woodland; most of the combes, too, are more or less clothed with foliage; but 
whether the salt breath of the sea is inimical to the growth of timber, or whether the soil 
itself is less fertile, the fact remains that in the neighbourhood of the Channel the declivities 
know but little covering of any kind beyond bracken and heather. 

We have spoken of the Combes—the Celtic cwm or valley, the word invariably used in 
this West Country for a glen in the hills) They are the glory of the Quantocks. Both 
faces of the range they pierce; on this side, short and deep as mountain ravines, sometimes 
wild as a Dartmoor glen, anon sheltering a warmly thatched farm and grove of sheltering 
beech ; on the eastern, long and winding, their slopes mostly wooded or marked by fern 
brake and brilliant regiments of digitalis. And everywhere almost such colouring as Autumn 
shows may not be easily copied by brush, far less described by pen. The heather literally 
glows, lit up, as it is, by the golden flame of the dying bracken and the occasional vivid 
scarlet of the whortleberry. ‘This is what a local writer and artist says of the covering: ‘A 
carpet is a poor thing to which to compare it, but it does overspread the hillside and the 
table-land with richness of deep velvet pile, glowing from the loom of the Summer.’ 

And now, choosing the decline of day, let us ascend what many consider the finest part 
of the Quantocks. Sloping to the very cliffs is the noble park of St. Audries, with its emerald 
turf and giant elms, beneath whose shadow the fallow deer graze in ever-moving groups. 
There, at the upper end, almost under the pines that cling to the wilder hillside, is a much- 
admired modern village church. It is soon left below, and we are now among the heather, 
becoming sensible, as a pause is now and again made to recover breath, that a wonderful scene 
lies beneath the rays of the setting sun—the whole Highlands of West Somerset. But 
onward : a still wider view is the reward of him who gains the pole marking the summit 
of yonder crest, where lie the scattered stones of one of those fire- beacons that marked 
the troublous days of long ago, when . 


* Swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame sped.’ 


Standing beside it, what an expanse! Right and left for a hundred miles spreads the 
Severn Sea, that estuary so full of associations historical and romantic. Whence do those 
rocky islets rising straight from the water midway between Weston and Cardiff gain their 
name? Nearly ten centuries ago the Danish fleet appeared off that little port of Watchet 
—below there, you may just see its upper houses and the masts of its vessels peeping 
over the cliffs—and the men of ‘the Earls Ohter and Rhoald’ descended upon the men of 
Wessex. - But the countrymen of Alfred were ready, and gave the Vikings such a lesson that 
they fled in confusion to their ships, only to suffer shipwreck and famine upon one of the 
Holms. The very word has a Scandinavian ring about it, and at once brings to mind the 
islands of the Baltic, the Bornholms and Aarholms of the southern point of Sweden, and the 
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amber coast of Northern Prussia. And there, says the chronicler, ‘they sat down until such 
time as they were quite destitute of food; and many men died of hunger.’ It is a pathetic 
account, that of these hardy Norseman waiting for the most awful of deaths. Robbers and 
worse that they were, we may pity them now, for Time is a great softener, and in this 
nineteenth century we can scarce appreciate the dread in which this scourge was held, or 
feel the earnestness that breathed through the chant of the Neustrian churches—a furore 
Normannorum libera nos, Domine / 

Behind these Holms rises the smoke of busy Cardiff, making hazy the green hills 
dividing it from Caerphilly and the loftier lands beyond. But the mountains directly opposite are 
clearer. That rugged pile represents the Brecon Beacons ; that blunt peak the tall mountain 
watching over the vale of Ystradfellte, and the gleaming waterfalls of Mellte. Further west 
‘the coast vanishes in the low. sand-dunes of Sker, beyond which, on a clear day, float the 


copper fumes of Swansea. 
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ST. AUDRIES CHURCH. DRAWN BY ALFRED DAWSON. 


But our interest is mainly with the southern shore, and so we turn eastward. Yonder 
promontory is Clevedon, in whose old church lies the body of him whose death was the 
cause of one of the most speaking poems in the English language, of the most pathetic 
laments that ever appealed to those who have loved and lost :— 

* The stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But, oh, for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 

Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 


Here is the whole scene spread out beneath us. And there are the ‘stately ships’ 
gliding up Channel to their ‘haven’ under Penarth or Portishead—Lord Tennyson probably 
had the latter in his mind—accompanied by the very unpoetic screw collier, ploughing 
sturdily ahead to and from the great Welsh seaports. e 

And so the eye travels down the coast, past Weston, past the long line of Mendip and 
green Brent Knoll, camp-crowned and isolated in the level stretching from Burnham to 
Glastonbury, and reaches ‘the many-steepled tract magnificent’ which’ stretches from the foot 
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of the hills to Bridgwater. The cliffs about Kilve and Lilstock are too much under the 
fand to be visible, save where an unusually pronounced dip occurs. But these cliffs are 
famous, for beneath their shadow Coleridge composed part of his ‘Ancient Mariner.’ He 


tells us that the words 
‘For thou art long, and lank, and brown, 


As is the ribbed sea sand,’ 


were suggested by the appearance of the beach hereabouts, and that the simile occurred to 
him when walking along the coast with Southey. And do we not see in front of us—in 
Penarth Church, standing high on the headland to the north-east, and in the white pillar on 
the Flat Holm—other objects for ever immortalised by finding place in his weird poem?— 


‘Merrily did we drop 
Below the dirk, below the Aik, 
Below the lighthouse top.’ 
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CROWCOMBE, DRAWN BY ALFRED DAWSON FROM A SKETCH BY F. Li. W. PAGE. 


The poet’s dwelling-place is not far distant. Over the hills there, beyond. the once 
fortified heights of Danesborough-—ancient fortress of ancient race—nestles the little town of 
Nether Stowey. The first house on the left has painted on its swinging sign ‘ The Coleridge 
Cottage Inn.’ Yes; this is where the author of ‘Christabel’ and the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ 
dwelt in peaceful seclusion late in the last century ; here was he visited by such men as De 
Quincey, Southey, Cottle, and Thelwall, the latter fresh from seditious proceedings, not 
improbably a rather restless element in the quiet coterie. And for more than a year his 
friend Wordsworth occupied Alfoxton House, distant less than three miles, and hard by that 
loveliest rift in the. Quantocks—Holford Glen. The combe begins deep in the moorlands, 
and the crystal stream eddying down the bottom passes through scenes of as great variety 
as beauty. Here a glacis of bracken, here level banks of turf, and next a plunge into 
the dank, umbrageous recesses of Alfoxton Woods. Now nothing but a faint rushing noise 
strikes the ear.. The brook has vanished, and those who would follow its course must pass 
into the dense woodland below the quaint village of Holford, with its ‘ saddle-back’ tower, and 
scramble down to the waters, now flashing through boughs of hazel and alder, or whirling 
under some grey trunk that has been felled and left to decay, a rustic but precarious bridge. 

But we cannot see all this from our beacon, and there is much more that lies directly 
under our eyes as we turn about and gaze westward. There, in the extreme distance, rises the 
round head of Dunkery, monarch of Exmoor, from which the swelling moorland slides seaward 
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in warm blue folds. One ridge—not of Exmoor, though it appears to form part of it— 
terminates in the bold bluff of Minehead hill, rising seven hundred feet right out of the sea, 
its base dotted with the whitewashed cottages of the old Quay Town. To the left, more 
hills rise and fall; Grabhurst above picturesque Dunster, with its fine castle and park, dark 
Croydon, and the long, straight line of the Brendons. But the sun is sinking fast ; one more 
glance seaward. Upon the glassy bay beneath a schooner is riding at anthor. Every spar is 
plainly outlined against the glowing pathway, and the shadow of her hull is as distinct as 
that of the ragged blue pine slowly stretching up the hill. 

And now of the villages clustering under the shelter of the hills. Perhaps the most 
interesting is Crowcombe. Here is a 
well-known church, rich in graven battle- 
ments and bench-ends adorned with mar- 
vellous and grotesque carvings. Here, 
also, are two stone crosses, one in the 
churchyard, richly worked with bas-reliefs, 
the other a market - cross — for Crow- 
combe was once borough and market- 
town—of less ornate, though more 
graceful appearance. Hard by this latter 
swings the signboard of the ‘ Carew 
Arms,’ gay with the armorial bearings 
of a family whose name has been famous 
in the west in days gone by. 

But we are forgetting the Brendons, 
and our space grows ‘small by degrees 
and beautifully less.’ To cross the valley 
by the fir-clad knoll of Willett is an easy 
task. Except in altitude, none can say 
that they equal the Quantocks. Here 
are nO mountains in miniature, giving 
glimpses of sea on one hand, of jand on 
the other. A long table-land, or broad- 
backed ridge, stretches away towards 
Exmoor—of which, indeed, it may be 
accounted a spur—its surface almost 
level, but breaking away as it slopes 


north and south into some deep and 
picturesque valleys. And there are wide stretches of heather, too, with great barrows for 


points of vantage, the graves of the wild Celts who threw up the unfinished camp above 
Elworthy long before the Roman came to these hills to seek the minerals—for that he 
did come the discovery of Roman implements has proved. And there is a mark of days 
mediaeval, too, for high on the breezy hill behind Nettlecombe Court is the mutilated shaft 
of a massive stone cross, set up four and a half centuries since, to mark the spot where last 
rested the body of a lady of the Raleighs on its way to her ancestral home. 

Westward of Raleigh’s Cross, Exmoor is very much en evidence. More plainly every 
moment looms its advance- guard, Dunkery. In a future paper we shall give some account 
of the moorland, but before forsaking the Brendons there is one most beautiful glen to 
visit. Let us pass, then, as quickly as may be the ugly ruins of the iron mines, and the 
tremendous decline down which the trucks of ore were lowered in days more prosperous, 
and descend into the deep ravine of Leigh Cliffs. Here a tiny stream, rising in the- heather 





Drawn by Alfred Dawson from a Sketch by F. LL. W. Page. 
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above, worms its way through the thick wood to plunge suddenly over a dark wall of slate, 
covered so thickly with ferns and other water-loving vegetation that the runnel has barely 
room for its course. Dense and dark is the wood, and so abrupt its slopes that the roots of 
one tree, though contiguous to, may be twenty feet below those of another, while momentarily 
the visitor sinks knee-deep in leaf mould, or slides ungracefully down a bank of earth that in 
this precipitous woodland bears nothing beyond its own weight. But just below the fall the 
stream rattles out into the sunshine, betaking itself to the Roadwater Valley seaward. We 


follow its lead, and seek the lowlands too. 
Joun Li. Warpen Pace. 


POWELL’S SODA-LIME GLASS. 


FEW words of explanation are needed in order that the manu- 
facture of ornamental vessels in ‘soda-lime glass’ by Messrs. 
Powell & Sons, of Whitefriars, may be properly appreciated. 
Something must be said concerning the different kinds of glass, 
their constituents and their characteristics. Nowadays we cannot 
ignore the science that underlies and explains an art: it often 
helps us to reproduce what is old, often to invent what is 
new. _ And science, although it cannot tell us how to make a 
beautiful object, can frequently instruct us how to prepare a 
material capable of beautiful expression in the way of form, or surface, or colour; and surely 
the scientific analysis of the beautiful does not lessen its charm while adding to it a fresh 
intellectual interest. 

Glass is what chemists call ‘a double silicate,’ containing two bases and one acid. The 
acid, in ail kinds of ordinary glass, is invariably silica, with which we are familiar in its separate 
form, as rock crystal, and flint, and pure white sand. When combined with one class of 
bases, of which lime may be taken as an example, silica yields opaque and difficultly fusible 
silicates, which are nearly insoluble in water ; but when united with a base of another group— 
potash or soda, for instance—it produces silicates which are transparent, soluble in water, and 
easily melted. By the association in proper proportions of these two groups of silicates glass 
is formed. This ‘glass is transparent and sufficiently fusible, like the alkaline silicates, while, 
like the earthy silicates, it is practically unaffected by the action of water. Moreover, this 
double or compound silicate possesses other characteristics which render it suitable for the 
various uses to which it is put. It is uniform or homogeneous in texture, and quite destitute 
of crystalline structure. When in the fused or melted state it is remarkably tenacious and 
viscous, and is capable of being blown, cast, moulded, or pressed into any form. In hardness 
or resistance to abrasion, and in density or specific gravity, these complex silicates may be said 
to offer a mean between their constituents. It is now time to mention the influences which 
variations in the nature and proportions of the bases introduced into glass exert upon the 
quality of the product. These bases are six in number, namely, soda and potash as alkaline 
bases; lime, baryta, oxide of lead, and alumina, amongst the earths. Small quantities of 
magnesia and of colouring oxides also occur, but they cannot be regarded as necessary con- 
stituents of any of the kinds of colourless glass; even the alumina might, perhaps, be included 
amongst the non-essential bases, for it is not a characteristic constituent of any kind of glass, 
all varieties of which can be made without it, although its presence is believed to confer a 
certain degree of hardness and toughness upon the material, different samples of which are 
found to contain a very variable proportion of this constituent sometimes no more than one 
per cent, sometimes as much as fourteen. Recalling what has been stated before as to glass 
being a double silicate, we shall find that the different kinds may be described as soda-lime 
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silicate, potash-lime silicate, soda-baryta silicate, and potash-lead silicate. Bottle glass, German 
window glass and Bohemian glass, are generally potash-lime silicate; French and English 
window glass, both plate and sheet, is soda-lime silicate. Venetian glass contains both potash 
and soda along with lime silicate. Crystal glass and flint glass are potash-lead silicate, and 
are heavier and more lustrous than the other kinds; they are also softer and more fusible. 
Now, it has been customary in England to employ the soft and fusible potash-lead silicate 
for all kinds of ornamental and table glass, blown as well as cut. There are several points ' 
in its favour; it is clear, its surface is brilliant, and it possesses in a high degree the optical 
properties of refractive and dispersive action on light. For vessels to be faceted or cut it is 
well adapted, because it may be made splendent with strong reflected lights and with an 
infinitude of prismatic hues; but for the delicate forms of such light-blown glass as Murano 
has produced during many centuries for lovers of the beautiful, for the enamelled and gilt 





lamps which gleamed amongst the glories ot mediaeval Cairo and Damascus, and for the full 
development of the sumptuous magnificence of the stained and painted windows of Gothic 
times, this flint glass is ill adapted. Its very perfection as an optical medium and its cold 
glitter preclude the expression of the varied mysteries of form and colour. Light passes 
directly through it, unbroken and unscattered by those minute imperfections of substance and 
those delicate undulations of surface which, in a less fusible and more faulty medium, do such 
good service in developing beauties of contour and of hue. In the particular case of slight 
vessels of blown glass not intended to receive any additional decoration, flint or crystal glass— 
that is, potash-lead silicate—presents the further defects of being softer and heavier than soda- 
lime glass. For some reason or other, perhaps in part from its tendency to become rough 
and opaque (through devitrification) before the blow-pipe, soda-lime glass has been but little 
used in this country for ornamental blown vessels. But Messrs. Powell & Sons, of the 
Whitefriars Glass Works, by diminishing the proportion of lime used and increasing that of 
the soda, have lately succeeded in obtaining perfectly satisfactory results with this material. 
At the recent ‘Arts and; Crafts’ Exhibition, this firm showed a number of specimens of 
vessels wrought in soda-lime glass, They comprised beakers, flasks, bowls, and wine-glasses, 
and presented delicate hues of honey-yellow, of pale olive-green, and of aquamarine blue. 
Their lightness in the hand was a noticeable characteristic; on further examination they 
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proved to be tough and hard; their lightness was due to the low specific gravity of the 
material of which they were made, a given bulk of which weighs little more than two-thirds 
of the same bulk of ordinary flint glass. The forms adopted were simple and appropriate, 
well fitted for every-day use. No attempt was made to rival the fanciful and fragile complexity 
of those dainty Venetian winged and twisted glasses which are fit only for preservation in 
the cabinet of the connoisseur. The models generally followed were those to be met with 
amongst the seventeenth-century. vessels of the Low Countries. 

Very little attention has been paid to old glass of Dutch and Flemish origin. It is 
scarcely represented in the South Kensington Museum, although the Slade Collection in the 
British Museum includes several characteristic examples. Generally it is not discriminated 


from German work, while most of the more elegant specimens are attributed to Venice. 
Undoubtedly Italian work- 


men established a glass 
factory at Antwerp before 
the middle of the sixteenth 
century; in 1623 a Vene- 
tian founded the glass works 
of Brussels. But before the 
middle of the seventeenth 
century, glass-making in the 
Low Countries had extended 
to other cities, was carried 
on by natives, and had be- 
come a truly national manu- 
facture. A member of the 
Whitefriars firm, Mr. James 
C. Powell, was happily in- 
‘spired when he selected the characteristic forms of the Flemish glasses preserved in the museums 
of Holland and Belgium, or represented in the pictures of the seventeenth century, for repro- 
duction in soda-lime glass. The glass-blowers at Whitefriars have before them when at work 
the telling sketches which Mr. Powell made last year on the spot. Their reproductions, 
though not slavish, are eminently satisfactory. We give illustrations of’ six different forms 
selected from the rich and interesting series of Mr. Powell’s drawings. But the Whitefriars 
house does not confine itself to reproductions; it modifies and invents, sometimes translating 
into the new material forms which were originally produced in flint and colourless glass, 
and continually adding new shapes adapted to modern needs or modern luxury. The products 
are really serviceable, and, moreover, are sold at quite moderate prices. 

In the present brief note, devoted to what is a new departure so far as recent English 
blown and ornamental glass is concerned, we have purposely avoided a review of the other 
manufactures for which the Whitefriars works have achieved so high a reputation. 

Such of our readers as are interested in the composition of glass may like to see the 
subjoined analysis of Powell’s soda-lime glass (the figures represent parts in one hundred) :— 
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HE conclusion of a former paper on the works of this energetic and 
2 diverse designer, who is the aptest living representative known to me 
of the all-round masters of the fifteenth century in Italy and Germany, 
brought us to an enumeration of many of his book designs, which, 
however comprehensive, is necessarily incomplete, and utterly insufficient 
as an analysis of their invention,- thought, grace, and fantasy. This 
enumeration, even thus limited, affords me the present opportunity 
for showing that, unlike nearly all the more accomplished artists 
of our time, Mr. Walter Crane has proved resourceful in every direction in which his 
powers have been exercised. Large tasks of mural decoration have been conferred on 
him, including the ceiling and walls of the saloon. at Coombe Bank, Sevenoaks, the house 
of Mr. W. Spottiswoode, lately deceased, where, with a noble propriety and high inspiration, 
he depicted on the ceiling what he modestly calls ‘ornamental figures of the planets and 
seasons in gesso-relief, gilt and silvered in various tones.’ The application of gesso-relief 
with splendour of gold and silver very exquisitely graded ‘in various tones,’ in which 
our artist has taken a leading part, is in itself a revival of one of the most charming and 
difficult methods of decoration, permitting the employment of colours and lustrous metals 
in gorgeous harmonies, incomparably more potent than ordinary pigments. in oil or water 
—including in the latter fresco and its allies, the stereochrome or water-glass process, 
distemper painting, and the spirit-fresco of Mr. Gambier Parry—can afford. _ Its, history is 
worth noting. : 

I am inclined to think that gesso-painting with metallic enrichments can be traced no 
further back than to the mediaeval decorators. Of the splendid works of these craftsmen, 
who used gesso as well as other processes, only a few sadly damaged and faded relics exist, 
in fact just enough to attest, to eyes capable of reviving their ancient state, how admirable 
their pristine condition must have been, and thus confirming the descriptions of Chaucer and 


the author of the ‘ Romance of Sir Degrevant.’ * 











* In the ‘Romance of the Rose,’ Chaucer followed an older model, and his account of the palace and garden of 
Idleness, though made more picturesque and gorgeous by his fancy, had at least a solid foundation in ‘buildings he 
had seen. In two drawings contributed to this winter’s Exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
Mr. E. Burne Jones represented) the A/legorical Statue in the Wall of the Garden of Idleness, which was such as 
Chaucer thought it might have been. Mediaeval romances frequently comprise descriptions of chambers more 
sumptuously decorated with pictures and statues, and adorned in colours more magnificent than modern ideas are able 
to grasp, or believe to have belonged to mansions of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, How splendid those 
chambers were may be: gathered from descriptions such as that in the ‘Romance of Syr. Degrevant,’ part of which 
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The poet I have quoted below describes the couch of the lady, embroidered with the 
‘story of Ydoyne and Amadas,’ ‘ papageyes,’ or parrots ‘ of green,’ bezants, knights’ escutcheons 
of gold and black, alternating with true-lovers’ knots, and ‘the king’s own banner.’ Gesso, 
when gilded, was much employed for the backgrounds of early Italian pictures, in which 
elaborate patterns were formed with punctures, such as we see in the gold nimbi of saints 
and in parts of altar-pieces by Crivelli, of which the National Gallery contains more than 
one remarkable example: The Venetians often used this material, gesso, on furniture, such 
as marriage cassoni and other coffers, on shields, walls, and musical instruments. About the 
end of the sixteenth century it began to go out of vogue, and, till Mr. Crane found it 
suited his purpose, was rarely employed. In Westminster Abbey the Coronation Chair, the 
retabulum of the ancient high altar, and the canopy of the tomb of Richard II. and Anne 
of Bohemia, and many more instances, attest the ancient splendour of decorations which have 
perished, faded off the walls of churches, their columns and monuments. Mediaeval illumi- 
nations and early pictures in oil inform us how sumptuously coloured and gilded were the 
chambers in which rich men lived, while manuals of painting and receipt-books, like the 
treatise of Cennino Cennini, instruct the student in the use of materials, gesso and gold, 
silver and pigments of many colours, whose very existence affirms their frequent employment. 
Mr. Crane and the artists with whom he has worked, including Mr. E. Burne Jones, have, 
with great success, re-introduced taste for works of this nature. I say nothing here of stained 
glass, embroideries, tapestries, and the like, much of which owes existence to these gentlemen, 
who have revived several ancient modes of decoration that had fallen into disuse. 

No one more than Walter Crane has promoted public taste for the splendid enrichments 
of interiors of buildings, and thus helped to bring us within touch of the magnificence of 
Venice, Florence, and Rome, whose glories King Francis sought to borrow for Fontainbleau, 
but which, since that time, have had nothing like a happy revival. In addition to instances 
just mentioned, where gesso has been employed, men of taste are indebted to Mr. Crane for 
his frieze and ceiling in the same material, and similar in treatment, in the house of Mr. 
A. Zenides, of Holland Park. A later work, painted on canvas, has been represented in 
designs sent to the Grosvenor Gallery some seasons ago, the subject of which is Longfellow’s 
well-known poem, ‘The Skeleton in Armour.’ Painted for a dining-room at Newport in the 
United States of North America—a place associated with the legend Longfellow illustrated 





I quote without heeding the forced rhymes, and with some modernising of the original. It is an account of the 
apartment where a noble lady received her lover. 


*'There was a royal rooffe There was pourtrayed. in stone 

In the chamber of loffe [love]: The Philosophers every one, 

It was buskyd [adorned] above The story of Absolon, 
With byzants [discs] full bright That ended full ill ; 

All of ruel bone [ivory], With an horloge [clock] on height 

With oger and. parpon, To ring the hours at night, 

Many a dear-wrought stone To waken Myldore the bright, 
Indented and dight. With bellés to knell. 


There men might see, if they wold, 
Archangels of red gold, * Square windows of glass, 
Fifty made of a mould, The richest that ever was, 
Flowing full light ; : The moynelus(?) was of brass 
With th’ Apocalypse of John, Made with men’s hands ; 


Paul’s Epistles every one, All the walls of jet 
And Parables of Solomon With gay gablets, and great 


Painted fall right. Kings sitting in their seat 
Out of sure lands. 
* And the four Gospellers [Evangelists] Great Charles with the crown, 
Sitting on pillars; Sir Godfrey of Boulogne, 
(Heed, hearken, and hear, And Arthur the Briton, 
If it be your will). With their bright brands. 
Austin and Gregory, The floor was paned over all 
Jerome and Ambrose ; With a clear crystal, 
_ Thus the four Doctors And o’er-covered with a pall [was] 





Listened thai tyhe [them to]; . ; _ The floor where she stands.’ 
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in verse—this series of designs occupies four sides of the chamber. Mr. Morris executed in 
tapestry a design by Mr. Crane of The Goose Girl, which was originally one of those 
referring to Grimm’s ‘Household Stories.’ He made a series of designs for the frieze 
of Sir F. Leighton’s Arab Hall at Kensington, and a set of panels in the house of 
Mr. J. Stuart Hodgson. The latter two were executed in mosaic of the kind affected in 







Venice. 

To the wall-papers which Mr. Crane has designed, to be carried out by Messrs. Jeffrey 
& Co., I have already alluded in a note to page 16, ante. The manufacturers in question ) 
issued a series of such articles, which range from ‘Nursery Rhymes’ to ‘The Peacock,’ 
stamped arabesque. The latter is an arabesque of wonderful spirit and splendid coloration, 
part of which is engraved with this essay under the title of The Peacock Frieze. It pertains 
to the so-called ‘ Peacock Garden’ decorations, and is of the nature of a broad border to the 
larger space covered with peacocks, disposed with that exquisite sense of the grace of curves, 
when harmoniously as well as vigorously arranged, which distinguishes nearly all the decorative 
works of Mr. Crane. The play of diverse yet harmonious curves produced by the bodies 
and tails of the stately birds, and the emphatic contrasting lines of the foliage crossing those 
elements in the manner the reader sees in this example—a manner which informs us at once 
































PEACOCK FRIEZE. FROM A DESIGN BY WALTER CRANE. 





that the birds are in equable motion walking to our left, and thus producing that aspect of 
continuity which is proper to a border running along a wall and of some length—are 
features of great value and apt to the motive of the decoration at large. The onward 
motion of the peacocks of the border, which is like that of flowing and gently undulating 
water, is made more expressive by the contrasting curves of the lines of leaves and tendrils 
above and below the frieze, which turn round rods and towards our right, or contrariwise to 
the peacocks of the border. These antagonising elements, both indicating motion, serve to 
enhance the expression of the enrichments of the larger space of the decoration, or ‘ peacock 
garden’ proper—i.e., the body of the wall-paper, which is covered with peacocks standing 
in repose and amid bold foliage. The large curves of the last assort charmingly with the 
less emphatic of the birds’ plumage. Thus a superb decoration is produced, and the intensely 
varied yet harmonious lines are at once graceful and bold to a degree which it is hard to 
appreciate rightly. when the design is reduced in scale to suit the page of a book. Of course 
this noble decoration gains immensely from the splendour of the colours and gilding, 
employed with a hand as vigorous as it is ‘cunning,’ and directed by a taste as high as it 
is rare, but which we cannot reproduce. In addition to the charm of our monochrome 
version of this beautiful thing, the reader must take account of that richness of surface and 
the play of light which are due to the pattern being raised on the ground of the wall-paper, 
that is, stamped from behind in the manner of metal wrought em repoussé, or in the fashion 
of that stamped leather which of yore was one of the choicest products of Venetian 
decorative art, and is still highly prized by connoisseurs. The reader will find in the 
Peacock Garden at large, including the all-over body of the work and its border, not fewer 
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than five distinct renderings of the bird. Of course the colours of the peacocks lend 
themselves to the gorgeous yet chaste chromatic scheme of the whole work. 

Mr. Crane has not confined his attention to the ‘peacock garden’ as a subject appli- 
cable to the process of stamping paper in relief for wall decorations; on the contrary, as the 
exhibitions of the Arts and Crafts Society, of which he is President, at the New Gallery in 
Regent Street, have attested, he has employed the same process with distinguished success in 
sumptuous golden scrolls of extraordinary elegance and boldness, elaborate, harmonious, and 
diverse, such as we find in Roman architectonic sculptures, and impressed in relief on 
blue, turquoise, or olive-coloured grounds. Of these patterns, whose differing characters prove 
the resources of the artist, the prototypes are obviously Venetian of the sixteenth century. 
The ‘ Peacock Garden’ arabesque, on the other hand; reminds us of Japanese motives, when 
directed with the vigour and ‘controlled by the taste which we recognise in the finest Gothic 
design. Every student has been deeply impressed by the likeness of choice decorations of 
the virile phase of Gothic art and the best and strongest art 
of Japan in the most energetic days of that country. The 
‘ Peacock Garden’ decoration very happily combines the more 
potent and subtle features of both these modes of design ; 
but it is, after all, nothing more than Gothic in excelsis; it 
is not aptly called an arabesque, but, as this term is accepted, 
I am fain to adopt it without approving. Mr. Crane has 
made designs to be executed at that promising, if not very 
flourishing institution, the School of Needlework at South 
Kensington. These examples are as well adapted to the 
service of the industrious Arachnes who -cluster near the 
Albert Hall as those we have just described have been fitted 
for reproduction in stamped arabesques and cartonage for wall 
enrichments. 

Our artist, whether designing for stained-glass painters, 
for workers in hammered iron, for those who deal with brass 
in repoussé, arrange tesserae in mosaics, paint fireplace tiles 
in diverse designs and colours, engrave patterns in metal, or, 
as in the noble group of St. George Slaying the Dragon (which 
enriches our page 18, ante) chisel iron, has always adapted his treatment of the respective 
subjects engaging his attention to the nature of the material employed for decorative 
purposes. The chaser who carried out in iron the design of St. George and his foe 
found it exactly what he wanted and quite within the compass of his craft. No com- 
position of Mr. Crane made for a mosaic worker has required the craftsman to falsify the 
conditions of his process by executing figures with lights, elaborate shadows, and surface- 
work, as in a picture in oil. The degree of. relief to be used in stamped cartonage of 
arabesques.is never, so far as he is concerned, greater than suits the material and the dies 
employed in giving form to it; his figures to be painted in a transparent medium like glass, 
and viewed by means of transmitted light, are not dealt with according to the false system of 
the Munich transparencies, which admits of delineations, giving the substances, their lights and 
shadows, of solid bodies as if they were revealed by reflected light. Nothing so monstrously 
illogical as this ever left the hands of an accomplished artist, who, thoroughly understanding 
the conditions of his art, finds himself quite incapable of violating them, even although such 
conditions are not only often but constantly sinned against by decorators, who, if they know 
anything, know at least the rudimentary and essential conditions of the art they practise. 

This intelligent adherence to the logic of his subjects is manifested on all occasions, even 
in the highest range of our painter's studies. Thus, in the great design for The Chariots of 
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the Hours the author has made a road for the thundering cars and rushing steeds upon the 
upper surface of the fleecy clouds which overhang the earth ; along this, as on an illimitable 
prairie, the furious procession is careering, and we see that, admitting the conditions of the 
portentous race, the chariots and horses could actually thus proceed; the shadows of the 
figures are projected upon this veritable floor of heaven by the sun which rises behind them. 
So much of verisimilitude as these indications imply adds immensely to the impressive force 


of the design, and indicates a far deeper, as well as a more poetic, conception of the subject . 


than we find in Guido’s Aurora in the Rospigliosi Palace at Rome, where the huge and 
ponderous chariot of Phoebus, its large-limbed and tall attendants, the maiden Hours, with 
the Harbinger at their head—a design of the noblest strain, so far as these elements are 
concerned — proceed through a firmament which suggests no visible means for supporting 
them, supplies no road for the wheels of Apollo’s car and the feet of the dancing Hours. 
All the while, Aurora, whose form does not err on the side of tenuity or lightness, floats 
along her aerial path as if urged by an inward power, and the clouds assembled near the 
group impress us with an idea that they will be in the way of the chariot and its attendants. 





DESIGN FOR A PANEL IN GESSO. BY WALTER CRANE. 


Thus the great design is out of keeping with itself. Not so Mr. Crane’s work, which exhibits 
so much of veracity as to be self-consistent, and therefore self-sustaining. This is greatly 
to the advantage of the spectator, who, somehow or other, has to grasp the energetic and 
poetical motive of the subject of the Hours furiously racing on ‘their eternal round. The 
student recognises a like degree of verisimilitude and self-consistency in all the finest works 
of art: thus, from the manner in which Phidias carved the hero for the Parthenon, giving 
us the elasticity of his skin, the swelling of his muscles, the bulk and weight of his mighty 
skeleton, we get concrete and very emphatic notions of Theseus’s strength and force. If 
Michael Angelo had seen the masterpiece of Phidias it is possible he would have improved 
the design, not less than the proportions and morbidezza, of his David. Had he visited the 
Parthenon it is conceivable Buonarroti would have given us a Moses very different from the 
much-admired statue which bears the name of the law-giver; the same might be said of 
Cellini and his Perseus with Head of Medusa. Wardly any celebrated statue of the Renais- 
sance fully recognises the conditions of which the Theseus of Phidias is the noblest exponent. 
The only famous instance of sculpture of the Renaissance which is at once veracious, self-con- 
sistent, apt to its subject, and quite beautiful, is the Mercury of John of Bologna, a late example, 
but of modern statues the fittest to be placed side by side with an antique. Here, as in Mr. 
Crane’s works at large, the elements of veracity and self-consistency are distinctly recognisable. 

The Water Lily, now before us, of which I could wish the face was as lovely as it is 
weird and strange, is a fine example of a class of Mr. Crane's designs of which Flora 
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(reproduced on page 16, ante), is an important member, gains charm in being so far natural 
as to enable us to realise the slenderness and grace of the naiad clad in white and standing 
amid the lofty rushes of the pool’s edge, while her drapery, leaving suggestions of falling 
water and a rippling surface of the same, accords with the subject and illustrates its 
character. The semi-diaphanous tissue of which this robe is composed, not less than the 
manner of its adjustment to her shape, and the shimmer of the light penetrating the other- 
wise shadowy place to touch her contours with a beauty of its own, are all naturalistic 
elements of high value in stimulating the spectator’s fancy, while there is not the least of 
that realism which would only outrage the charm of a creation of the poet’s mind. The 
weird and mysterious face, enclosed by 
SW we YE RON) >> tresses dark and lank, and maacaue by star- 
Re Oty Ow~ like flowers, assorts with the nymph’s watery, 
PC vrittorin dim, and lonely habitat, and is quite different 
b | Be, from the visage of a robuster oread or dryad, 
or the sunny, bronzed, and wind - blown 
hs, | BW fy} countenance of a nereid or oceanid. Mr. 
Crane knew that it was deemed unfortunate 
to see a nymph of any kind, when naked, 
whether she were a dryad, hamadryad, oread, 
naiad, nereid, or oceanid, and he probably 
remembered the words of Propertius: 
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‘Nec fuerat nudas poena videre Deas,’ 


The decorative design here reproduced, 
and comprising a shell between two dolphins, 
is part of a border which, with fresh materials, 
illustrates the principle of the Egg -and- 
Tongue moulding, and similar works so often 
employed by the Greek and Roman artists. 
Here the object is purely decorative, and 
relies on the elegance and spirit of its lines, 
without any poetic associations or pathetic 
suggestions whatever, and a _ conventional 
treatment has been aptly favoured by the 

ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, FROM A DRAWING designer. The panel which appears as a 
eer nee ores headpiece to this article — consisting of 

standing and seated nymphs, with the lamps of art and science, the books, a picture, statue, 
and musical and other instruments, all linked together with a garland in festoons and, so 
to say, combined by the arches of an arcade, under which we see peacocks and foliage — 
was designed to express the leading idea of the Arts and Crafts Society. The peacocks 
may embody an allusion more recondite than the allegorical figures proper. The cut 
representing the combat of St. George with the Dragon shows that the artist has taken an 
unusual view of his subject, by placing in front, as a chief element of the design, not, as is 
usual (see the fine relief on page 18), the warrior-saint and his dreadful antagonist, but the 
agonised Princess Saba, who has taken refuge behind a tree, where, although she could not 
see the terrible incidents of the encounter, its sounds—such as the fierce breathing of the 
combatants, the clashing of the knight’s arms and armour, the beating of the horse’s hoofs 
and the blows of the wings of the monster upon the ground—are distinct and horrible. It 
is one of many book illustrations of the kind already mentioned. 
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THE BRITISH SEAS. 
III.—Down Channel. 


Thames below Bridge—The Docks—Historic Interests —Gravesend—Speed of Steamers—Passenger Ships formerly — 
Dover and Folkestone — Lydd — Romney — Hastings — Eastbourne— Brighton. 


SUPPOSE there is no river in the world comparable with the Thames 
in the variety, beauty, and human significance of its shows. It does 
not take very long for a man to pass from one extreme into another : 
from the summer colours and garden-like elegance of sloping emerald 
lawns, of structures of grace and charm, of a surface of steel-bright 
water mirroring the white shapes of swans, and reflecting in its margin 
whatever of tender shadow or of refulgent hue its banks have to paint 
upon it ; to pass, I say, from all that is reposeful, gentle, and engaging, 
in mile after mile of purely English scenery, into the noise and business of the chocolate- 
coloured stream, as it muddily foams against the supporters of London Bridge and sweeps its 
flotilla of dumb barges into the aromatic regions of Bugsby’s Reach and the Isle of Dogs. 











OLD SHIPS IN THE MEDWAY. FROM A DRAWING BY E. W. COOKE, R.A. 


It may be, however, that a man is not to be charged with want of taste for avowing 
that his sympathies are rather below than above bridge. The swan, the angler, the house- 
boat, the lock, the little sparkling creek sulking off into some verdant niche of bankside— 
upon such things the eye will dwell with a delight that presently languishes; but the atten- 
tion must be of a very flimsy sort that is to be easily wearied by the scene of the Thames 
from London Bridge to Gravesend, and on yet to where the shores of the noble river dissolve 
upon the oceanic atmosphere off Sheppey. 

I am acquainted with a no more interesting voyage than the run from some one of the 
docks of the Port of London—as high up as you will—to Gravesend. My own special 
leaning is towards the East India Docks. From them it was that I always sailed away when 
I was at sea as a sailor. The very name awakens a crowd of ghostly memories. Once again 
the old Brunswick Hotel is in ‘full fig,’ doing a roaring business, with hungry midshipmen, 
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fresh from twelve months of ‘salt-horse,’ eating roast-beef and delicious cauliflowers with the 
voracity of sharks, whilst their pleased papas look smilingly on; the air resounds with the 
tempestuous shouts of Jacks at the capstans warping in or out; ships, which carry one back 
to the days of Nelson and the East India Company, seem to abound; there is the Bombay, 
for instance, that might have fought at Algeciras with Saumarez, or that might have conveyed 
Clive to India. I suppose there are sailors who find the change in the maritime life as 
marked at St. Katherine’s or Milwall as in the docks in the Isle of Dogs; but, to my 
fancy, the transformation never seems more acute than when I emerge from one of the little 
dirty carriages which convey you from Fenchurch Street to Blackwall and look about me. 





FISHING BOATS. FRUM A PICIURE BY 7. W. M. TURNER. 


Here, what is new is accentuated by what is old. Yonder, for example, is a fine, new 
Cape steamer, embodying everything that is most modern in the shape of engines, electric 
light, ice compartments, pumps of prodigious power, and the like, lying abreast of a ware- 
house that has received the commodities of ships which were lifting frigate-like heights into 
the fog-thickened air of this part of the world when our gracious sovereign was a little girl 
playing upon the Ramsgate sands. The great docks down the river are new; the ships 
which use them are in keeping. What should fit the colossal undertaking at Tilbury but 
the leviathans for which its giant repairing cradles are contrived? One looks for nothing less 
than for structures of 6000 tons after one has rounded out of Bugsby’s Reach and is in the 
fairway for the Barking and Erith and Gravesend tracts. But there yet lingers a deal of 
homeliness in the shipping huddled within ken of the Tower and within bugle-call of Shad- 
well and Limehouse and Deptford. It is even possible hereabouts to recast the panorama of 
the ages; to note the old Margate hoy floating onwards, loaded with bilious holiday-makers ; 
to witness the stemming barge as Cooke painted her; nay, even to view with the eye 
of retrospect some smart privateering schooner off Erith with her seasoned and determined 
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company of men busily employed in taking in powder ready for Monsieur Woodenshoes, 
and especially for those straggling Dons who, like the stray silver spoons to the Irish 
footman, were peculiarly regarded as the picaroon’s ‘ perquisites.’ 

For a thorough enjoyment, however, of the smoky scenery and active interests of the 
river past London Bridge, one should carry to the contemplation of it a sort of dreaminess 
of observation. The impressions produced should have the kind of material vagueness, the 
unsubstantial massiveness as of mountainous clouds, so to speak, which the atmosphere of the 
great stream obliges the object it encloses to exhibit. To say that ‘yonder is Deptford ;’ 
that ‘there are the West India Docks ;’ that ‘that place abreast is Woolwich ;’ and so on, 
is to say nothing at all. Recollection can take no heed; when everything is over the stern 
there is still little or nothing left to muse upon. The river scenery here must be surveyed 
in groups, and designations are a species of impertinence. Let yonder concentrated forest of 
spars, gay. with bunting, suffice. As we lean over the rail of our speeding ship there are 
begotten a hundred half-fancies, sensations, emotions, imaginations of an unfinished kind 
which individualisation must annihilate. Campbell has expressed the fancy that possesses 


me :— 
‘ There is a magnet-like attraction in 


These waters to the imaginative power 

That links the viewless with the visible, 

And pictures things unseen, To realms beyond 
Yon highway of the world my fancy flies, 
When by her tall and triple mast we know 
Some noble voyager that has to woo 

The trade winds and to stem th’ ecliptic surge. 
The coral groves—the shores of conch and pearl, 
Where she will cast her anchor and reflect 

Her cabin-window lights on warmer waves, 
And under planets brighter than our own.’ 


The historic interests of the eastern reaches of the Thames stand high above those of all 
other rivers. The Mersey, with its spacious range of docks, is undeniably more impressive, 
but there is a majesty in the memories of the Thames which enters like a seminal principle 
into the aspect .of the renowned stream, and gives it a dignity not to be matched by rivers 
a thousand leagues long and shoreless to the eye that centres them. All about Frith and 
Gravesend is classic ground, if one may apply the word to this liquid highway. Here one 
beholds again with the gaze of fancy old Sebastian Cabot taking a farewell of the gallant 
company of men under the command of the lion-hearted Sir Hugh Willoughby ; here, again, 
one views that sumptuous little ship, the Daintie, bearing the banner of the renowned Sir 
Richard Hawkins at her masthead, sweeping stately through what was then most undoubtedly 
a surface of crystal, her quarters radiant with gilt, her stern flashful with glass, her sides of a 
toy-like grimness with the little grinning artillery of those days of brass popguns, her decks 
glittering with the many-coloured apparel of her shipmen and with the glancing of armour 
aft—for Sir Richard was one of those mariners who went to sea in a suit of mail. Here, 
too, one reconstructs the past in a vision of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Fielding aboard that terrible 
little Lisbon packet whose master, the most insolent of sea-bears, was, to the universal delight 
of posterity, forced to go down upon his knees in the cabin and respectfully apologise to the 
great novelist. Who can see Gravesend without thinking of Fielding—of the bowsprit of 
the little cod-smack shearing like the blast of a twenty-four pounder through the cabin 
window into the state-room where the novelist and his wife and others sat at breakfast ; of 
the sea-blessings which were heaped upon one another by the crews ; of poor Mrs. Fielding’s 
miserable toothache ; of the gout, the dropsy, the complicated anguish of the author of ‘Tom 
Jones,’ bound on a voyage that was to end only in killing him after causing the great spirit 


such sufferings as must grieve the most insensible, even in these late days, to read about? 
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Gravesend has been very happily termed the Sea Gate of London. One is sensible 
of the felicity of the expression as one sits at a waterside hotel-window and views the noble 
marine processions outward and inward bound. Gravesend is the great point of departure. 
You hardly seem to have said farewell to the old country whilst you are gliding down the 
Thames to the revolutions of a propeller or in the wake of a tug; but once let the helm be 
starboarded for The Hope, with the old town of Gravesend in a looming heap astern fast 
veering out of sight, and then, though you have the whole stretch of the English Channel 
before you to measure, yet the voyage seems to have really begun. You will presently be 
opening the deadly shoals to the northward of the Goodwins—the Sunk, the Long Sand— 
names which must needs sound sinisterly in the maritime ear for their tragic associations of 





HAY BARGES OFF THE RECULVERS. FROM A DRAWING BY T. S. ROBINS. 


shipwreck, for their memorable traditions of human suffering and of magnificent courage. 
Yes! Gravesend is truly the Sea Gate of London. For many a long hour in my time have 
I sat witnessing the scene of Thames water from the pier or from some other good point 
of view, never wearying of it, incessantly finding something stealing into view to catch and 
detain my eye at the moment when I was about to turn away. It is the huge ocean steamer 
fresh from an American port—some colossal National liner with sides of a scarred look from 
the blows of the tall Atlantic surge; it is some outward-bound Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer smart with paint, with window-cleaning and brass-polishing, skipper and mates 
twinkling in buttons and lace like real Royal Naval men, the flutter of ladies’ dresses, a 
black man cradled at the extremity of the awning holding a little flag. 

Somehow or other, leave-taking—tearful and choking as it must always be—seems to 
my mind to lack the profound significance it used to possess. What with an average speed 
of twelve knots an hour, and what with the Suez Canal, the other side of the world is 
brought, so to speak, just round the corner. It is like saying good-bye to a man who is about 
to enter his brougham and whose house is at the other end of the town. But in my day 
there was distance at sea—the distance of time. This entered into one’s good-byes and made 
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them almost as solemn as a death-bed farewell. Four months to Australia! three months’ 
stay there, and four months for the homeward passage! What was to happen in eleven 
months? But now one talks of days. ‘I passed your house at Ramsgate,’ wrote a friend 
of mine, the captain of a large mail steamer, to me; ‘it was half-past five o’clock in the 
morning, the blinds of your bedroom windows were down, and no doubt you were taking 
an off-shore cruise. We were doing a cool fourteen.’ Just so. His ship was doing a .cool 


fourteen, and in some thirty days or so from that date all her passengers would be ashore at | 


Dunedin or Otago, having measured the parallels of the two Atlantic Oceans, and every 
meridian from Agulhas to the distant Pacific coasts of the Maori. Thirty-four and thirty- 
five days to New Zealand! One cannot weep very bitterly over a parting that is to interpose 
between us and those we love a piece of water so narrowed by time that even when the 
voyage is ended we still feel as though within hail of those left behind. 

Very different from ‘cool fourteens’ was progress in my day—in the sixties, alas! so 
fleetly works the Scythe, so remorseless is the run of the Sand! I very well remember one 
of the ships I was aboard of occupying a whole fortnight in beating down Channel from the 
North Foreland to Plymouth Sound. Such endless goings about! such distraction of sea 
clamour! Passengers groaning, every timber straining, every treenail with a shriek of its 
own, the pigs under the longboat filling the air with their lamentations, the water up to a 
man’s waist in the scuppers, and the vessel herself always most abominably heeling over on 
one tack or the other, plunging viciously and going to leeward like a balloon under her 
bands of topsail with the yards fore and aft. I have a lively recollection of being in a hired 
troopship at the back of the Goodwin Sands through a long, roaring, black November night. 
The craft was a thousand-ton ship stuffed full with raw Irish recruits all deadly sick to the 
uttermost man. They lay helpless as logs of wood upon the deck, and the sailors, to come 
at the ropes, had to run over them. Every time the ship went about—nearly every half- 
hour, I should think—the poor soldiers rolled like casks into the lee-scuppers, where they lay 
in a mass of floundering figures, too ill even to be profane. Figure this sort of thing with 
the Goodwin Sands close aboard, a night of ink so thick that a light had to be under your 
bow to see it, cold as Nova Zembla—for as Lord Nelson truly said, Deal and the Downs 
are the bleakest places in England—and the wind steadily growing from a top-gallant breeze 
into a howling gale from the southward and westward ! 

Not much of the coast scenery of the English Channel comes into sight in the run 
down, after the tug has cast your ship adrift or your steamer has gone clear of Dungeness. 
The one who gets the best sight of the noble or tender or romantically ugly points of 
the coast must be the yachtsman; after him, possibly, the coaster; only that the crew of 
the collier, of the little butter-rigged trading schooner, of the barge, or indeed of any 
other of the craft whose business it is for the most part to keep the land aboard, are not 
commonly comprised of persons remarkable for their appreciation of nature. AA little brig 
blowing leisurely along within cannon-shot of the beach may be accepted as typical. If the 
old skipper in the tall hat directs his eyes at the land, it is not to admire the many beauties 
he may be abreast of, but to find out how fast he is going and what the shore has to tell 
him in the way of bearings. His old wife, sitting in the companion-way, continues to darn 
or knit for a whole watch together without diverting her gaze from her work, unless it is 
to fasten it upon her husband’s pimpled and purple countenance. The fellow leaning in the 
doorway of the little caboose, smoking a pipe with its bowl inverted, is in all probability 
meditating rather upon the sign of ‘The Three Thirsty Sailors’ (with which house he is 
well acquainted) than upon the sparkling and pretty picture the town in which that tavern 
is situated presents in the crisp morning light as it lies directly in the wake of his sight. 

It must be the yachtsman, then, who knows the coast as it deserves to be known. He 
creeps from port to port in his bland and elegant little fabric of yawl or schooner. He is 
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often becalmed for hours at a stretch opposite some spacious and gleaming terrace of cliff, or 
some low foreshore rising with twenty alternations of hues into a blue atmospheric perspective 
of hill. He has the leisure, and, as we may know by his literature, the taste to dwell with 
emotions of delight upon the scores of varying pictures which the progress of his little ship 
unrolls shorewards—a very tapestry of marine colour and subject. 

It must be admitted, however, that there is not much to look at after Gravesend has 
been dropped until you are abreast of Margate and rounding the bold point of North Fore- 
land, when you have the whole stretch of Downs under your forefoot. The pictures from 
this point are numerous. Of Dover and Folkestone as towns there is very little to be said— 
with enthusiasm at all events—when you are in them and surveying them as an assemblage of 
precipitous streets and level rows of houses; but from the sea nothing shows more prettily 








THE PIERHEAD AT DOVER. FROM A DRAWING BY DAVID COX. 


along the whole line ot seaboard down to Penzance. Much is owing to the magnificent 
domination of the marble-white heights of cliffs here. The dim land of France hovering in a 
cerulean mirage above the snow-like gleam at the extremity of the horizon, gives a startling 
significance to the majestic natural walls of Dover. It would seem as though nature had 
specially constructed this part of our island home with a view to the theories and ambitions 
of those gentry across the way whose forefathers kept many generations of British Admirals 
riding in the Downs keenly on the look-out. The fall to the flat plains of Lydd is somewhat 
abrupt, as though all the chalk of the immediate district had been dedicated to Dover and 
Folkestone. Sandwich, perhaps, is a more lamentable instance of the effects of a retreating 
sea upon the hopes and prospects of men than Lydd; yet next to Sandwich must, I think, 
stand Lydd as a melancholy example of the disastrous consequences of too much Ebb. There 
is not a more stranded place the wide world over. Compared with Lydd, Winchelsea is 
gay, giddy, and festive. Nevertheless, a man might own without reluctance to having lingered 
awhile upon the water off the miles of billowy shingle to gaze with mingled pleasure and 
astonishment at the vast surface of pebbles motionlessly counterfeiting the swell of the ocean, 
and brimming into a distance which there is little more to define than the dark square tower 
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of the venerable church of Lydd. Man here submits himself to the imagination with some- 
thing of the desolateness of the seabird. I figure the lighthouse people as dutiful but spiritless 
to a degree ; and the figure of the solitary coastguard might well pass as Robinson Crusoe 
masquerading in the costume of the preventive-man, and keeping an eager lookout for nothing 
more than Friday, who is hourly expected in his canoe. 

Hastings viewed from the sea has but a formal and insipid appearance: I am speaking of 
it as a town. Despite its antiquity there is no glow of warmth, few or no suggestions of the ' 
shading of time in the exterior it submits to the seawardly eye. St. Leonards, in a structural 
sense, is also defective in qualities of boldness and tint. More must go to the production of 
picturesque effects than bay-windows and houses of four or five stories. The Marina is an 
agreeable lounge, and after the bleakness of the Forelands district the temperature here might © 
be accepted as quite West Indian. The sovereignty of the demon of flatness, whose cradle 
and whose home must surely be Romney Marsh, abruptly ends before Hastings heaves into 
view. The land is now hilly and swelling, with here and there features which come very 
near to being grand in their way. Fairlight Down is indeed a regal eminence, and an object 
of commanding interest and beauty viewed from the sea. 

Eastbourne has the distinctive merit of Beachy Head. This triumphant rampart of chalk 
and cliff, rising to a height of nearly six hundred feet, makes handsome atonement for the 
defects of the land about Hythe and Dungeness. One finds another suggestion of nature’s 
anxiety that Britannia should sentinel herself, in this noble rise of cliff. By this time the 
Channel has made a wide stretch. The coast of France’ is seventy miles distant, and, there- 
fore, the giant on the lookout hereabouts must be a head and shoulders taller than the 
Colossus whose eye is upon the Dover Straits. What is to be said of the Sussex shore from 
Seaford to Selsea Bill? Brighton is between, and Newhaven, that dirtiest of little towns, 
whose utter and entire dismalness not even the memory of ‘Mr. Smith,’ nor yet a slashing 
wet day, can deepen. Supposing ourselves on board ship, however, these are places of 
which we shall not obtain a glimpse. It would certainly not be worth a shift of the helm to 
survey the front of Brighton town. One must look very close here for what is picturesque, 
and then, perhaps, after peering narrowly, find little that is effective outside some old wherry 
bilged in a shaggy nook of cliff. It is noteworthy that in this country the most popular 
‘resorts, as they are called, are the least pleasantly situated of all the considerable towns and 
cities of the realm. Could anything be more flat and ¢riste. than the Isle of Thanet? No 
resolution to make the best of what cannot be helped can manufacture a romantic or engaging 
vicinity for Dover and Folkestone. Had George IV. occupied fifty years in making a choice, 
he could not have selected a more barren and inhospitable neighbourhood for that Brighton 
which we may take it his presence and his patronage created out of the Brighthelmstone of 


an earlier period. 
W. Crarxk RussELt. 


ART DURING THE RENAISSANCE. 


HE learned and industrious author of ‘Raphael, sa Vie et son Oeuvre,’ has undertaken, 
in the ‘ History of Art during the Renaissance,’* the most formidable task that a writer 
on art could propose to himself, especially on such a great scale. There are to be five 
volumes, The first, on the primitive artists of the Italian Renaissance, contains about seven 
hundred pages of text, five hundred illustrations in the text, and more than thirty printed 
separately. The completed work will therefore count both pages and illustrations by thousands. 





* ‘Histoire de P'Art pendant la Renaissance, par Eugéne Miintz, Conservateur de l'Ecole Nationale des Beaux 
Arts.’ Vol. I. Paris: Hachette. 
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It is rather a publisher’s than an author’s enterprise. Messrs. Hachette, in their first an- 
nouncement, spoke of ‘entrusting the task to M. Eugéne Mintz,’ as if they had first decided 
on the undertaking and then looked around them for the most competent writer, as one who 
has decided to build will go to the best architect. There can be no doubt about the wisdom 
of their choice. Nobody else in France could enter upon a labour of this kind with the same 
chances of success. Nobody else combines the same extensive and minute knowledge with 
the same unshrinking industry. There is nothing exaggerated with reference to the literary 
part of the undertaking in Messrs, Hachette’s announcement. It is all that they promised. 
They said too much, however, in favour of the illustrations. ‘Grace aux procédés _perfec- 
tionnés dont la gravure dispose aujourd’hui, et qui tous ont pour point de départ la 
photographie, ce ne sont plus des traductions, mais pour ainsi 
dire les documents originaux eux-mémes qui sont placés ‘sous 
les yeux du lecteur.’ This praise is not deserved by the im- 
perfect processes which give a shadow of drawings and paintings 
in the text of a cheap book. A fair account of them is that 
they afford some information about works that they do xof re- 
produce. In a volume of this kind they are most useful, and 
the poor quality of many of them is of little consequence pro- 
vided that it is understood. Some are better; for example, the 
Child's Head, by Lorenzo di Credi, opposite page 28 ; also the 
Head of an Old Man, by the same, opposite page 336. Archi- 
tecture and sculpture are much more within the power of these 
processes than painting, and here we have many illustrations of 
both, Such an architectural illustration as that of the Prison of 
Brescia (p. 487) is, though coarser, almost as useful for all prac- 
tical purposes as a photograph direct from nature. 

The purely linear illustrations, whether from architectural or 
pictorial drawings, are generally satisfactory—the best being those 
in which the lines are few and clear. Here is part of a very 
elegant arcade in the church of St. Lawrence, at Florence (p. 386). 

The literary part of the work is much more uniformly satis- 
factory.. I am, however, half angry with myself for finding it 
difficult to read; but as this undeniably is so, I seek for a 
reason, and find it in the vast quantity of materials. It is like 
ARCADE IN THE CHURCHOF = not being able to see the forest for the trees, For example, 
SI. LAWRENCE, AT FLORENCE. 

on one page I counted about twenty dates and about the same 
number of names. In twenty-one lines (pp. 148, 149), I find twenty-six dates and thirty 
names. The Index to ‘noms et matiéres,’ in this one volume, consists of forty-five closely 
printed columns, Sometimes M. Miintz is conscious of the inconvenience, as when he says of 
the illuminators who worked for a certain library, ‘Their names have been preserved, but a 
mere enumeration would not be interesting here.’ The reader gives a sigh of relief and feels 
that he has had a narrow escape; but it is not for long, as a little further he comes upon a 
catalogue. Now, it would require the memory of a Macaulay to be able to carry anything 
so copious as these materials, and the result is that one uses the book only for reference, and 
for that purpose the dictionary form might have been better adapted. It so happens that I 
have been re-reading lately the ‘Renaissance’ by Walter Pater, a series of studies by a first- 
rate literary workman, and (as these things have an interest when one belongs to the craft) 

















‘I noticed how careful he was to avoid being overwhelmed by his materials. A skilful 


swimmer uses the water for his support, but takes care not to be drowned in it. 
We regret this overwhelming by materials the more in the case of M. Mintz, that he 
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writes in an interesting manner when temporarily relieved from their pressure. He has a hearty 
admiration for a thoroughly respectable character, and when he meets with one like Frederick 
of Montefeltro, duke of Urbino, and can give him four or five pages, they are sure to be very 
agreeable reading. The Duke was a model prince of a quiet kind. I say ‘quiet’ advisedly ; 
for though a conqueror in many battles, he loved a serene, well-ordered life; and though he 


was most laborious, he did his work so steadily that it does not seem to have disturbed the 


even tenor of his existence. His court must have been an excellent training school for young 
nobles of both sexes who were serious enough to profit by such an example of practical 
wisdom and high attainments, but it must, one fears, have been rather tiresome for the 
frivolous. He was so fond of books that he kept thirty or forty copyists hard at work, and 
it is a satisfaction to know that the fruits of 
their labours are still preserved in the library of 
the Vatican. The Duke was also very fond of 
architecture, and himself a practical architect. 
Painting, of course, was in his day in a very 
primitive state, but he encouraged it. Those 
were the days of Piero della Francesca, who 
painted the Duke and Duchess in rigid and no 
doubt perfectly accurate profile. Raphael was 
born a year after Duke Frederick’s death. 

M. Mintz declares that the example of 
Duke Frederick, as well as those of King 
Alfonso of Naples, Pope Nicholas V., and 
Alexander Sforza, lord of Pesaro, may be 
accepted as an argument in defence of the 
moral aspect of the Renaissance. M. Mintz 
admits that there were some vicious natures 
in those days, but points to the ‘noble figures 
in whom the study of Plutarch, Plato, Cicero, 
and Seneca developed the highest virtues. How 
many princes showed themselves truly antique! 
Would that I might induce others to venerate 
and love, as I myself love and venerate, those 
generous spirits from whom we derive what is 
most noble and most fertile in our modern 
civilisation !’ 

In the account of the Medici family the elements of interest are of a different kind. 
Here we have to do with the great patrons of the fine arts and great men of the world. 
The vast scale of their affairs, and their wonderful sympathy with the intellectual and artistic 
movements of their time, make their lives astonishing to the most superficial student ; and even 
M. Miintz, who has studied so much art-history that he might excusably be rather d/asé, is 
still quite alive to the marvel of such princely existences—so splendid in power and attain- 
ment and so far-reaching in their effects upon the world. 

All that M. Mintz requires, to be as interesting as he is learned, is merely room for 
development. When he gives himself the necessary space, as in the biography of Alberti, he 
at once fixes the reader’s attention. Alberti was one of the most wonderfully gifted men who 
ever existed. In many respects he resembled Lionardo da Vinci. Physically, one of the 
strongest men in Italy, as well as one of the most active, he united in a very high degree 
two kinds of culture which have, unfortunately, been often separated, and are so especially at 
the present day. He was at the same time scholar and artist, and, like Lionardo, he took a 
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keen interest in science. As a scholar, he wrote a Latin play which easily passed current, 
and for a long time, as the work of the Roman poet, Lepidus; and he was one of the earliest. 
poets who wrote in the Italian tongue, which he endeavoured to elevate to the rank of a 
literary language. In art he was an erudite writer on architecture and a great practical 
architect, both in palaces and churches; a sculptor, also, of sufficient merit for this admirable 
portrait of his own severely beautiful face to be currently attributed to him. 

Alberti took as serious an interest in science as in literature and art; and although the 
science of those days was rudimentary in many things, there was still plenty of work for a 
student in mathematics, which Alberti pursued eagerly. He had a tendency towards optical 
and mechanical invention; it was he who invented the camera lucida. Alberti died in 1472, 
at the age sixty-eight, after a life of extraordinary culture, diligence, and productiveness, 
presenting the most striking contrast to that life of the narrowly limited specialist, ignorant 
of everything outside of his craft, which is still, for too many, the ideal of the artistic career. 

In France, even more than in England, it is the way with many practical artists, of the 
specialist kind, to express the utmost contempt for the labours of all writers upon art. That 
is simply the antagonism of ignorance to knowledge. Such a writer as M. Miintz has a 
thousand times their knowledge of art history, and though in a highly condensed form it 
cannot be made readable like a novel, it is now by these important publications becoming 
gradually accessible to all. The use of such books is that they bring the scattered facts of 
an epoch into a focus, and so enable us to see it with a comprehensiveness that was impossible 


fe before. 
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THE HIGHLANDS OF WEST SOMERSET. 
II.— Exmoor. 


View from the Quantocks—A Description—On Dunkery Beacon—The Coach Route from Minehead to Lynton— 
Porlock—Porlock Hill—The Smallest Church in England—Across the Moor—Mole’s Chamber and Pinkworthy 


Pond—Simonsbath—Landacre Bridge—Torr Steps. 


ROM the Quantock Hills we have already seen something of Exmoor. 
Almost any one of the north-western slopes of that range that divides 
this corner of Somerset from the outer world, affords a magnificent 
panoramic view of the great moorland, or rather of its eastern spurs, 
which after all constitute the boldest part. We may look down upon 
mile after mile of fertile vale—here wooded, there arable or pasture, 
stretching away to the heights of Croydon and Dunkery, and the 
; fine bluff of Minehead Hill—upon irregular coast-line, upon grey sea. 
But this is but the vanguard of Exmoor, and a closer inspection is needed. Before, then, 
approaching the fastnesses of the wild red deer, some account, perhaps, of its geography will 
be welcomed ; some description, however brief, of the configuration of this Ultima Thule of 
Somerset. ; 

Exmoor proper forms the westernmost moiety of our Hill Country, and extends from 
the Devonshire border right away to the neighbourhood of the historic town of Dunster, 
a distance of many miles. Southward it is bounded by the high downs of Molland and 
North Molton Ridge, and their kindred moorlands; northward, by the seaboard. A lofty 
tableland of barren moor, its middle district almost unrelieved by tree, and with but an occa- 
sional, and that scanty, outcrop of rock, the interior might be considered monotonous were 
it not for the sudden and deep combes which traverse it in all directions, each watered by 
its sparkling trout-stream. At their heads these valleys are mere creases in the moorlands, 
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but as they wind downwards towards the border country, they widen and deepen into grand 
glens and ravines, their walls great rounded hills, hundreds of feet high, clothed here and 
there in hanging woods. Such a valley is that watered by the East Lyn, while wilder and 
equally precipitous is the great valley lit by the rapid flash of Badgworthy Water, no mean 
tributary to its tumultuous flood. 

Exmoor’s highest point—indeed, almost its only point, for the hills are mostly blunt— 
Dunkery Beacon, rises seventeen hundred and seven feet above the sea, and offers, perhaps, — 
a prospect of greater extent than any other mountain in southern England. From it, in 
particular, may be gained a bird’s-eye view of the country which will form the subject of 
this and a subsequent paper: on its 
bold brow, then, let us take our stand. 
And this is what we see. To the North 
spreads the great estuary of the Severn, 
dotted with craft plying to or from 
Swansea, Cardiff, Newport, and Bristol. 
There are the long mountain ranges of 
Cambria. The humps of the Brecon 
Beacons, the highest peaks of South 
Wales, rise just over Hurlstone Point, 
that sharp-nosed rocky promontory run- 
ning into the sea nearly at our feet, the 
end of the lofty range of sea-washed 
hills guarding from northern blasts the 
fertile valley down which winds the road 
from Minehead to Porlock. The ‘roots’ 
of our mountain are enshrouded in the 
foliage of Horner, out of which a bare 
knoll or da// thrusts its head, This is 
Cloutsham, scene of the first meet of 
the Devon and Somerset staghounds, 
one of the most famous of packs who 
have routed many a ‘ warrantable’ deer 
from the covers of the Bray, the Haddeo, 
the Lyn, or the woods below. But let > 
not the stranger imagine that because [eam beg ty . nN 
these Horner covers are a favourite “————— , 

: BADGWORTHY WATER. 
habitat he has but to go and see; he 
may watch on Dunkery a day, a week, perhaps a month, without coming nearer than a 
mile to the grandest animal of the English chase. 

To the right is the open vale lying between the Brendon range and the flat shores 
of Blue Anchor Bay; save Grabhurst and the heathery downs of Croydon and Rodhuish 
there is no moorland for miles, Here and there a church tower catches the light, but no 
town is visible; Dunster is in its hollow, Minehead under the shadow of North Hill, 
ten or twelve miles away. The champaign stretches in many undulations to the wavy line 
of Quantock, over whose seaward shoulder we catch a glimpse of Mendip and conical Brent 
Knoll, with the white walls of Burnham fringing the sandy bay, where the thick waters of 
the Parret help to stain the already far from pellucid waters of the Channel. 

The southern view has for its principal feature the long line of Dartmoor, crested with 
granite tors, at one moment pale in the sunny haze, at another dark and grim, upstanding 
a rugged wall. It is thirty-five miles distant as the crow flies, but a round dozen of the 
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tors may be identified by the eye familiar with their peculiar shapes, as may also the more 
remote heights of Cornwall, rising like rocky knolls above the horizon. The middle distance 
is made up of hilly and undulating ground, dull, half-reclaimed moorland, and the not very 
interesting country sinking down to Exford. 

Dunkery is on the extreme east of the waste, and consequently the whole of Exmoor lies 
westward. On a cloudless day the dull rollers of grassy hill, unrelieved except in the imme- 
diate foreground, and in the far distance, by heather—for the Forest of Exmoor (i.¢., the 
central part) for some mysterious reason boasts not of it—are, as has been said, uninspiring. 
The whole landscape wants tone. But on a breezy day of alternate sun and shade, when 
the wind whistles merrily about the great stone pile where we are now standing—Dunkery 
Beacon—and sighs among the scattered fire-hearths which sent forth a warning flame in days 
gone by, the scene changes. Across the open moors scud battalions of cloud shadows, vanish- 
ing curiously for the moment, as a combe intercepts their line of march, to spread again 
in triumph over the further slope. Now the distant heather beyond the forest bounds 
darkens to a deeper purple, emerging in another moment pale, and, as it were, faded, 
for the shadowy forces are now scaling the slopes of Span Head or Chapman’s Barrows, 
hills which do not make much of a show from the surrounding moor, but are, never- 
theless, fifteen or sixteen hundred feet above the sea. And such a day as this—a ‘painter’s 
day’ it has been called—is the day to see Exmoor. 

The common way of seeing Exmoor is to take a seat on the outside of one of 
the coaches from Minehead to Lynton. The names of these vehicles smack strongly of 
certain works of fiction which have done much to popularise this district. There is the 
‘Lorna Doone,’ carrying the thoughts to the doings of that worthy giant yeoman the ‘ gert 
Jan Ridd,’ to the cut-throat bandits of Badgworthy, and to.the maiden brought up in 
their midst. Then we have the ‘Katerfelto,’ which recalls the risky adventures of John 
Garnet, the terrible ‘Parson Gale,’ and the bibulous and cunning harbourer, Red Rube. 
From Minehead to Porlock the coach bears its complement along a pretty but not moun- 
tainous road at the back of the North Hill. The highest point above Holnicote, where 
the Aclands dwell, is celebrated for the wonderful view over the vale of Porlock. Here the 
traveller who, unlike us, has not already been on high ground, first sees Dunkery rising dark 
from the fertile valley in swelling billows, each higher than the last. There is-a glimpse, 
too, of the sea, and of the commencement of that steep wooded line of hills stretching away 
to Countisbury Foreland. Swift now the descent to Porlock—a long, straggling village, under 
a lovely amphitheatre of moorland slopes. Its principal features are the truncated church 
spire, a structure of surprising ugliness; picturesque cottages, many with the chimney breasts 
facing the street—the back in the front, as the Irishman said; and the venerable ‘Ship’ Inn, 
with an ingle-nook where Southey has meditated, and where many another, as great or greater 
than he, has meditated likewise. For the ‘Ship’ is a favourite with tourists, and the names of 
all sorts and conditions of men, from statesmen and judges to great Nimrods and little 
Cockneys—some of them the authors of poetic effusions that can only be called appalling— 
may be read in the pages of its visitors’ book. Here the horses bait, and here another is 
added to assist in the ascent of Porlock Hill, a fearfully steep pitce de resistance which the 
merciful man will climb on his own legs. The top is twelve or thirteen hundred feet above 
the sea, and very little less above the village, which looks small enough now—its church 
spire more like an extinguisher than anything in architecture. 

Now Dunkery sinks behind, as the horses, gaining fresh wind, trot briskly along the 
fairly level road that rules into equal portions lengthy Oare Hill. Down, far down on the 
right, some four hundred feet above the ocean, is the smallest church in England—quaint, 
- and quaintly placed Culbone. On a tiny platform between two of the tremendous slopes 
which fall suddenly to the rocky beach—wooded precipices rather than hills—is this Lili- 
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putian sanctuary, thirty-three feet by twelve. In the matter of the spire, either Culbone has 
copied Porlock, or Porlock Culbone, only that the latter being smaller, a trifle more shapely, 
and fixed to the roof instead of to a clumsy tower, is less likely to raise the scorn of the 
man who takes an interest in architecture ecclesiastical. A couple of cottages and a keeper's 
lodge cling somehow to the hill above, preserved only from dead silence by the voices of 
nature—the birds of the air, the brook that races past the churchyard walls, and the murmur 
of the tide beneath. 

As Lynton draws nigh, there are many anxious inquiries for the Doone Valley. The 
coachman points rather vaguely up the Badgworthy Valley beyond the secluded village of 
Oare, and the ‘fare’ is, or feigns to be, satisfied. At Lynton he will see photographs boldly 
stamped with the magic name of the glen haunted by those murderous outlaws of Stuart 
days. But let him beware! The scene is mot the Doone Valley, but the far grander ravine 
indicated by the vacillating whip of Jehu. How the mistake first arose it is difficult to say, 
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CULBONE CHURCH. 


but many persons in the immediate neighbourhood are ignorant of the exact position of this 
much-vaunted but not very romantic-looking spot, no more to be compared with the valley 
of the Badgworthy Water than is the latter with a gorge in the Alps. Many, however, are 
the beauties of this great Badgworthy Valley ; chiefest, perhaps, among small things, the so- 
called ‘ Waterslide,’ climbed by Lorna’s lover, which does indeed s/ide down a rocky glen to 
join the greater flood below. And so, passing the County Gate above Glenthorne, a mansion 
a thousand feet below, a hundred or so above the shore, the coach—heavily braked now— 
grinds slowly down the long, steep hill, to Lynmouth, a road cut in the seaward face of the 
grand hill dividing the rushing Lyn from the now clear waters of the Channel. 

The man who elects to walk across the moor finds much to reward him. He will 
see sights and hear sounds unknown to the dwellers in cultivated lands; he will experience 
the majestic silence, the wild freedom of the moorlands, and taste the noblest air that blows 
over God’s earth. No dangerous bog will add a possible terror to his enjoyment, for Exmoor 
knows them not, though there are plenty of moist spots—notably the dreary morass called 
the Chains—to make walking at times anything but pleasant. But if he dislike solitude, 
let him, by all means, abide by the haunts of man, for of human life he will see little, 
perhaps nothing. The half-wild sheep, the scarce-tamed pony, and the wholly untameable red 
deer, are the only denizens of Exmoor Forest. And, as before stated, he must indulge in 
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small hope of seeing the latter, unless, indeed, he come across the chase of. the Devon 
and Somerset staghounds, the only pack in the country devoted to the pursuit of the 
wild red deer. From Oare to Simonsbath, the capital, so to speak, of Exmoor—a 
hamlet embosomed in beech by the swift and bright Barle, most considerable, though but 
a tributary of Exe, of moorland rivers—he will see little but great billows of grass- 
covered peat, the hollow of the wave a deep combe. The tumuli on Span Head, or 
Five Barrows, as it is generally called, will be almost his only landmark, for Dunkery, 
miles away now, is not always to be discovered. Some—nay, many—find the trackless moor 
so difficult to navigate that, in nautical language, they lose their reckoning altogether, and 
either drift in the direction of Exford or of Mole’s Chamber, both about equidistant from 
the moor metropolis. The former, a pleasant village where there is good accommodation 
for man and beast, and where your fellow-man in the shape of angler or artist may be met, 
is not a bad substitute; but the latter, a dreary spot, once a bog, now reclaimed, 
towards the Devonshire border, is certainly not an agreeable place to ‘fetch’ at the end 
of a long tramp. It is interesting only for its legend and its propinquity to Showlsborough 
Castle, a hill crowned: by the grim vallum of a Roman camp. To the legend, by the way, 
our reclaimed bog owes its name. One Farmer Mole, a yeoman of the ‘good old times,’ 
is said to have found his grave there on his way home from Barnstaple market, either 
accidentally, owing probably to the exhilarating effects of certain strong waters, or—it has 
also been whispered—of deliberate design. So runs the moorfolk’s tale; but certain unbe- 
lieving moderns have discovered that one of the heads of the river Mole rises hereabouts, 
and will have none of the belated farmer. In this neighbourhood, too, among high, 
heathy, and boggy downs, is Exmoor’s only tarn—lake it can scarce be called—Pinkworthy 
Pond. This also has engulfed its victim, and this time there is, unfortunately, no doubt 
as to the bond fides of the story, as the event took place but two years since. In its dark 
waters perished a suicide, again a yeoman. But the event, tragic as it undoubtedly was, 
furnished an element almost of comedy, bringing to light a curious piece of Exmoor super- 
stition. Some credulous individual launched upon the water a /oaf, under the firm conviction 
that it would stop over the spot where the body lay. It need hardly be said that the 
‘bread cast upon the waters’ failed to fulfil its mission, and, as divers were unable to 
recover the corpse, the waters had to be let out. 

In contrast with these rather gloomy regions, the little settlement of Simonsbath, with 
its deep river-pool where the outlaw Simon bathed—when we are not told— its church and 
vicarage, its comfortable inn—why, oh, why call it the ‘ William Rufus? ’—and the old house 
known to highwayman Tom Faggus and his strawberry mare, is a welcome relief. The 
Barle rushes merrily down a valley actually clothed on both sides, though for a brief space, 
with trees planted by that enterprising lord of Exmoor, Mr. Knight, who early in the 
century purchased the forest from the Crown. There is something quite startling, not to 
say magnificent, in a private gentleman buying up a whole Royal Forest—and by auction, 
too! That Exmoor has been ungrateful enough to reject the advances of cultivation is a 
well-known tale: it will never ‘laugh with a plentiful harvest’ however much ‘tickled with 
the hoe.’ It is a gigantic sheepwalk, and little more, though occasionally, and especially 
about its borders, a few enclosures do appear, to make some return for the time and labour 
expended upon them. Simonsbath itself is really quite verdant ; but one oasis does not make 
a garden, and so the purchaser appears to have thought, for his mansion hard by the old 
house ‘before mentioned is a gaunt, unfinished ruin. 

On the very confines of the moor at Landacre Bridge is a breezy peep into the heart 
of the hills. We look up a wide, open valley towards the old earthworks—not visible 
in our sketch—of Cow Castle. Some four miles below, the river, hurrying ever, swirls 
along between wooded hills to Torr Steps, an ancient structure of slabs laid upon rude piers, 
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and having no less than seventeen openings. It is said to have been built by the Devil, 
and the stones dropped from his apron still lie in the plantation above. This bridge, it may 
be mentioned, is almost the only piece of rude stone architecture about Exmoor. In fact, 
beyond barrows and one or two earthworks, there are very few remains of pre-historic man 
at all. To the antiquary, therefore, Exmoor does not present such features of interest as its 
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LANDACRE BRIDGE. DRAWN BY ALFRED DAWSON, FROM A SKETCH BY F. Li, W. PAGE. 





granite brother further south, though in general attractiveness there is little to choose between 
it and Dartmoor. And certainly the deep wooded combes piercing its flanks have no equals 
in the west country, while the villages sheltering under its ramparts may boast of bits of 
quaint gable and mossy thatch not to be found in districts less remote. As to its glorious 
coast-line, it may be questioned whether the seaboard of Great Britain can produce anything 
to rival the declivities of Ashley Combe, of Culbone, and of Glenthorne. 3 

Joun Li. Warpen Pace. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL HOUSE OF TUDOR. 


FTER the success of the Stuart Exhibition it was natural that the directors of the 

New Gallery should cast about for another Royal House out of which a /ucellum 

could be won. They had the choice of the Normans, the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the 
House of Brunswick. The two first were impossible, simply because all the movable relics 
which have come down to us from their times would scarcely load a table, so that the choice 
fell naturally upon the House of Tudor. The actual reigning house, we are told, will next 
have its turn. Looked at from the purely utilitarian standpoint, nothing could well be more 
educational than such exhibitions as these. To the younger people who frequent them they 
act as a sort of memoria technica, while to ali who wish to understand the progress of art and 
its connexion with political conditions they are invaluable. In this respect the present show 
is even better than the last. The lover of pictures, the student of iconography, the collector 
of arms and armour, the bibliophile, the numismatist—each of these can here find much to 
occupy his thoughts and exercise his eye. To the art critic no more testing task could be 
proposed than the disentanglement of the real Holbeins from the false, and the marshalling 
‘of the latter, so far as possible, under the names of those who have been robbed to swell his 
list. - Lucas Hornebolt, Gwillim Stretes, Bartolommeo Penni, and his namesake Luca, John 
Browne, Antony Toto, who was sergeant-painter to the King, and many more, were painting 
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in England in the reign of Henry VIII., and yet, with the exception of Stretes, not one has 


here a picture assigned to him. 


In the class of relics, things are numerous and exciting enough. Here is the ring which, 


RUSSET AND GOLD ARMOUR. 
From the Collection of Lord Hothfield. 


Field of the Cleth of Gold, where the gift is supposed to have 
been made, took place in 1520, when Cellini was just twenty 


years old! 


The armour consists, tor the most part, of selections 
from the gleanings of ‘ Kernoozers, like the Baron de 
Cosson, Mr. Edwin Brett, and Mr. Whawell, each of whom 





according to the popular story, Elizabeth gave to Essex, 
and here are the baby-clothes she made for Mary when 
an heir was thought to be on the way; the ‘Grace Cup’ 
of Thomas a Becket ; the death-mask of Henry VII.; the 
christening mantle and the hat of Henry VIII.; two cups 
given by Elizabeth to Sir Francis Drake, the lock of hair she 
gave to Sir Philip Sidney, her famous stockings and her 
garden hat, from Hatfield—all these have substantial claims 
to be taken as genuine, and most people will look upon them 
with an eerie curiosity. The beautiful silver-gilt cup here 
reproduced is of foreign origin. Its companion, a cocoa 
nut mounted in gold, has an appropriateness as a gift from 
‘great Eliza’ to Drake, which has not, so far as I have 
seen, been noticed. The Tudor arms, and the original 
arms of the Drake family, 
both included a griffin, and a 
griffin forms the foot of the 
cup. Also, when cocoanuts 
were first brought to Eng- 
land they were said to be 
‘griffins’ eggs!’ Other re- 
lics are of value for their 
own sakes. Chief among 
these -is the famous shield 
given to Henry VIII. by 
Francis I., and attributed 
to Benvenuto Cellini. The 
ascription must be looked 
at askance, partly because 
the style does not suggest 
Cellini, partly because the 





is responsible for his own part of the catalogue. Lay visitors, SILVER-GILT CUP. 


however, will look with most interest on the three suits from 


Given by Queen Elizabeth to Sir 
Francis Drake. 


Wilton House, which have been arranged trophy-wise in 

the central hall, and on a superb‘ russet and gold suit, lent by Lord Hothfield, which 
is supposed to have been worn by George Clifford, earl of Cumberland, when he filled the 
office of Champion to Queen Elizabeth. Two of Lord Pembroke’s suits were taken, on the 
field of St. Quentin, from Anne de Montmorency, constable of France, and Louis de Bourbon, 
duc de Montpensier. The third was worn by the first Earl of the present line, who commanded 


the English contingent in that battle, and received the swords of the two French nobles, 




















E. ONSLOW FORD, A.R.A. 


;R. FORD'S early admission into the Royal Academy may be pointed to 
by its friends as one of the not infrequent examples of its freedom 
from a narrow prejudice, for his education was anything but what the 
R.A.’s would consider orthodox. At the age of seventeen he went 
with his mother to Dunkirk. There he received some teaching from 
an old Frenchman, who was generous enough, when he found his pupil 
had artistic talent, to advise him to go where a better training could 
be got. He passed on accordingly to Antwerp, where he stayed eighteen months. His energies 
at this time were directed to. becoming not a sculptor, but a painter. It was at Munich, 
which followed Antwerp, that he changed his aim, and finally devoted himself to modelling. 
But his first stay in the Bavarian capital came to a premature end. At eighteen, his friends 
thought he should be earning a living, and Mr. Ford, like many other young artists, was 
easily brought to think he could run before he could walk. He returned to London, and 
tried to live by his art. He was lucky enough to-get commissions for several busts, but, 
after a year of practice, he became so fully alive to his technical shortcomings, that he went 
back to school. 

By this time Mr. Roscoe Mullins was established at Munich, was enrolled among the 
pupils of Wagmiiller, and had a studio of his own. Mr. Ford thought he could not do 
better than adopt the same teacher. But Wagmiiller’s list was full, and he declined the post 
of Mentor de jure to any more young Britons. De facto, however, he became the guide of 
Mr. Ford’s early development. Mr. Mullins’ studio was shared by his friend, and when the 
Bavarian sculptor came in on his round, both could profit by the advice he gave. Mr. Ford 
confesses that at this period Wagmiiller seemed to him a divinity: his somewhat purposeless 
suavity stood with the young sculptor for style, while his lack of sculpturesque motive and pluck 
only came to his knowledge with experience. It is curious. that Mr. Ford should have been 
deceived even for a time, for his own work seldom fails of one important quality which 
the German’s never has. His conceptions have a right raison détre. Their motives are 
sculpturesque. Now and then they verge on coldness, but the idea they express is invariably 
one that lies in form and the play of light. In Wagmiiler’s Monument to a Child, his best- 
known and perhaps his best creation, there is beauty, pathos, and plentiful good taste, but 
the indescribable something which we hint at in the phrase ‘a sculpturesque idea,’ is entirely 
to seek. The pleasant result is due to critical taste more than to creative power. 

At Munich Mr. Ford was married, being at the time rather more than twenty-one years 
old. A few weeks later he returned to England, and established himself in the not specially 
aesthetic quarter of Blackheath. Aesthetic, however, or no, he there found plenty to do in 
the way of busts. But at the end of five years he had ‘busted’ all his friends and all their 
friends, and thought it time to approach the centre of life. For a year he occupied one 
of the Trafalgar Studios; then a move was made to the Avenue in the Fulham Road, where 
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he stayed six years, and where most of his more important work was done. Not all of it, 
however, for three seasons ago he moved to the atelier in St. John’s Wood, in which he 
has modelled, among other things, the statues chosen to illustrate this paper. 

The first important commission entrusted to Mr. Ford was that for the statue of 
Rowland Hill which stands at the back of the Royal Exchange. It was won in fair fight ; 
I say fair, because for once in a way the business ended in a fashion that artists, and those 
who know what art is, could approve. The incapacity of lay committees to manage such 
an affair was, however, illustrated in the very prospectus. This omitted to say whether a 
standing or a sitting statue was required, although the point had in fact been discussed and 
decided. The consequence was, of course, that those concurrents who wished to let no 

chance slip, had to waste their time on alternative projects. When 
the models were sent in, it became a question who should be their 
judge. An invitation was sent to Sir Frederick Leighton. He 
consented to act, but made two provisoes: firstly, that he should 
have the right to choose two assistant judges from among his col- 
leagues of the Royal Academy; secondly, that the decision, when 
given, should be final. To the latter condition there was some demur 
before it was finally agreed to. Agreed to, however, it was, and the 
three judges—the P.R.A., Mr. Calder Marshall, and Mr. Woolner, 
set about their work. To begin with, they found all the seated 
models put on one side; the Committee had made up its mind that 
the statue should be standing. ‘Was it so specified in the bond?’ 
asked Sir Frederick. ‘No.’ ‘ Then we must take these sitting 
gentlemen into account in awarding the commission.’ Happily, the 
best was found among the standing models. It was the work of Mr. 
Onslow Ford. | 
I have dwelt upon all this because it has its moral. The story 
shows how a committee of business men, when they undertake to 
manage an artistic enterprise, will lay the seeds of their own failure 
by some little error of which they do not understand the scope. On 
the other hand, it illustrates the ease with which artistical decisions 
can be come to when artists are set to the work. It has long been 
my opinion that it would be possible to form a sort of Artists’ 
trade-union, to regulate competitions. It might lay down certain 
‘broad rules, and compel their observance exactly in the same way, 
‘ and from the same fulcrum, as the Jockey Club enforces the rules 
of racing. Two laws would be enough to make competitions as 
useful as they are at present pernicious. The first should be that all conditions should 
be specified in the invitation to a competition; the second, that the award should be made 
by an expert jury, by practitioners of the art concerned, who should take the ipsissima verba 
of the prospectus as their charter. By these means, justice would be done all round. The 
employers would be secured the power to formulate exactly what they wanted; to the artist 
would be given the confidence in his tribunal, without which he can scarcely do his best ; 
while the country, which, in the long run, is the chief party interested, would have some 
chance of seeing the fruition of the artistic talent to which it gives birth. 

As to Mr. Ford’s Rowland Hill, 1 think it rather an honest piece of work than a great 
artistic creation: There is nothing restless, or empty, or pretentious about it. The modern 
costume is managed well, because with the completest frankness and simplicity. There are 
none of the too common attempts to be sculpturesque through violence to fashion, or through 
the importation of some nonsensical accessory. The effect of all this simplicity.may be learnt 
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by comparing the Rowland Hill with the Lord Palmerston at Westminster, to which it is, super- 
ficially, as akin, perhaps, as to any other London statue. It is a comparison of expressive 
quietude with a touch of energy that is almost vulgar; of consent to be what it is with 
declamatory pretence to be something better ; of frankness, in a word, with attempted imposition. 
After the Hill, Mr. Ford received the commission for the Gladstone, now in the City Liberal 
Club. It succeeds by the same qualities as the Rowland Hill. A year afterwards the most 
ambitious thing the young artist had yet attempted was exhibited. : 

_Mr. Ford tells me that Irving’s ‘Hamlet’ realised his ideal, and that he had scarcely 
left the theatre before he determined to make it the subject of a statue. The actor consented 


to sit, and the result was the 
figure which excited so much 
interest in the Academy of 
1883 and also in 1888 at the 
Glasgow Exhibition. In spite 
of the sculptor’s eagerness to 
begin, and of the pleasure he 
felt in the work; it is indis- 
putable that the theme was not 
the happiest he could have 
selected. The first condition 
for fine sculpture is unity. A 
statue, even more than a pic- 
ture, should be at peace with 
itself. It should have within 
it no distracting element, no 
dislocation of interest, to inter- 
fere with the heartiness of the 
blow it strikes. It is clear 
that such a condition must 
nearly always. be absent in the 
presentment of a player in 
character. On those rare occa- 
sions—if they occur at all— 
when he is called upon to 
portray a personality identical 
with his own, he may give a 
fair chance to the artist; otherwise a failure in the most important of qualities is prepared 
beforehand. In ‘Hamlet,’ Shakespeare created a man in whom a deep but dreamy intel- 
lectualism overlay feelings too simple for a Court, and set him among conditions which 
required virtues diametrically opposed to his own. In Mr. Irving all this is reversed. His 
intellectuality is of the sort that we call intelligence; his genius is nothing if not practical. 
The gifts which mean success are written broadly on his features. Quickness of perception, 
alertness of judgment, self-confidence, and readiness to command—these are the characteristics 
of his person; with ‘Hamlet’ he has nothing in common but humour. On the stage, 
the antagonism between two such individualities can be masked by gesture, play of 
feature, and make up. But in a work of art, which attempts to materialise a single 
moment, which endeavours, moreover, to be true to the actor as well as to his fictitious 
personality, there are no such resources, Taking all this into consideration, it cannot be 
denied that Mr. Ford’s Hamlet—for so he called it—is a work of peculiar merit. It is 
faithful ‘to the stage, and yet statuesque; it is momentary, and yet monumental. An 
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error of judgment was committed, perhaps, when some of the drapery was chiselled to suggest 
brocade, but otherwise its repose is complete. Linos, or 4 Dirge, which followed the Hamlet, 
seems to me the only one of. Mr. Ford’s more recent works not rightly sculpturesque in motive. 
The idea is a grand one, but in its realisation the touch of repose which every statue 
should embody is missing. In the monument to Lady Lanyon, now in a church at Southsea, 
which was exhibited in 1885 under the title of In Memoriam, the motive was good, but was 
insufficiently brought out by the execution, and it was not until he sent the small figure of 
Folly to the Academy of 1886, that he justified the promise 
of the Hamlet. This Folly was cast by the lost wax pro- 
cess, and bought by the Chantrey Trustees. The motive 
was at once simple, sculpturesque, and so refined, that it is 
not surprising that many should have missed its force. 
The child stands on an unsteady rock and points, and 
asks a futile question. Technically, the work is ex- 
quisite. The figure is not realistic, but real, and its 
gesture is irresponsibility materialised. The success of 
Folly, no doubt, encouraged Mr. Ford to persevere in 
the same vein. Peace, which was at the Academy in 
1887 and was premiated at the Salon of 1888, em- 
bodied a different idea, but much the same beauties. 
The selected model, however, to which Mr. Ford’s 
principles compelled a complete fidelity, was not so 
pleasing in shape as the girl who sat for Folly. She 
was a little square and boyish in her contours, a defect, 
if it be one, for which his next figure cannot be blamed. 
The fact was, the sculptor tells me, that his model grew 
from a child into a little woman while the work was in 
progress, so that it unites some of the characteristics of 
either age. 

No better illustration of one plank in Mr. Ford’s 
platform could be selected than the statuette he calls 
The Singer, with which all eyes were charmed at the 
last Academy. He considers, and I for one most cor- 
dially agree with him, that there is no much quicker 
road to insipidity in the art he loves than the kind 
of selection exercised by the English sculptors of a 
generation ago—selection based, not on profound know- 
ledge of the human form, but on uncultured sensuous preferences and on the false ideals sug- 
gested by an imperfect acquaintance with Greek art. The best corrective is to be faithful to 
the model you choose. Use all the discrimination you can in making the choice, but, once 
made, be frank and confine your infidelities to those flaws which are the work, not of Nature, 
but of the violence we do her. Certain details of Ibe Singer are far from perfect. Her legs 
are weak, her hips are high, her throat is, perhaps, over-muscular, but the whole hangs 
together and gives the figure personal as well as artistic coherence. The Singer, with her 
pedestal, stands on the border-land between sculpture, in the usual sense, and orfévrerie. It 
is, probably, the finest example of its class yet produced by an Englishman. 

While Mr. Ford was at work on his statuette of Peace, he received from the Royal 
Engineers an order for a statue of Gordon, to be put up at Chatham. The commission also 
included busts for the mess-rooms at Chatham and Woolwich, a memorial in Westminster Abbey, 
and a shield for Miss Gordon. In our illustrations on p. 69 he may be seen at work on 
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the model for the large statue. It was a good notion to mount the hero on a camel, but it 
involved some dexterity in getting the consent of his committee, as well as a vast amount of 
work, and work that came expensive when casting-time arrived. The bronze is to be 
uncovered next summer. It stands in front of the Royal Engineers’ Institute at Chatham. 
Mr. Ford is publishing a small bronze of the camel itself. 

The figure which forms the chief illustration to this article is one of two commissioned 
by the Maharajah of Durbungah. The other is reproduced on p. 70. They are to stand ° 
in niches in a ball-room. Their subjects, as you see, are The Dance and Music. My strongest 
feeling as I looked at them the other day in the studio was one of regret that things so 
good should be sent away so far. The Music, especially, is delightful. More fully, perhaps, 
than anything else by its author does it realise that union of reality with style which is the 
distinctive virtue of our new-born school. : 

That such powers as those, of which some half-dozen of our younger sculptors have 
given proof, should not be drawn upon more largely than they are is deeply to be lamented. 
The only patronage which can do much to foster a school. of sculpture is that of a country. 
In our English public buildings we have niches and pedestals by the hundred, preparations 
made with the sanction of Government for statues which never come. The Houses of 
Parliament, the offices in Whitehall, the bridges, the Victoria Embankment, the Royal Courts of 
Justice, all these are besprinkled with empty perches, which at present are simple disfigurements. 
Some, of course, are waiting for statesmen or soldiers. But the vast majority belong so intimately 
to the architectural scheme that they could not be rightly abandoned to iconic figures. Why 
should not a certain number of these be filled each year? The commissions would force an 
art to fruition which is already in bloom, and would enable men like Thornycroft, Onslow Ford, 
Alfred Gilbert, Bates, Roscoe Mullins, Stirling-Lee—I might add considerably to the list — 
not only to do justice to themselves, but to hand on their knowledge to a new generation. 
In sculpture a sound tradition is of even more value than it is in painting. Sculpture affords 
less room for the assertion of individual tastes. The materials admit of no very great variety 
in principle. The example and the teaching of a master can therefore impose themselves 
with more advantage and less danger than in the case of a more intimate and personal form of 
art. They have, however, no chance to do anything of the sort unless commissions are 
plentiful enough to keep a studio full of scholars going. This could be done in England 
with very modest draughts on the public purse, and yet done so that all the actual leaders 


of our school of sculpture should be brought within its influence. 
Wa TER ARMSTRONG. 
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THE BRITISH SEAS. 
IV.—Down Channel (continued). 


Isle of Wight—Cowes—Shipping in the Solent—Bournemouth— Weymouth and Bridport— Torquay — Plymouth and 
its Sound and Scenery—Falmouth from Pendennis Castle—Penzance—Mount’s Bay — Newlyn— 
Cardiff, its Docks and Streets. 


Isle of Wight by. the white canvas of yachts hovering in the blue 
distance like wings of gossamer. They are the butterflies of the 
deep, announcing that summer is at hand or has arrived. There is 
something wonderfully proud, yet tender, too, in the aspect of the 
southern majestic terraces of the Isle of Wight. From the summit 
of St. Catherine’s Hill you command an elevation of hard upon 
eight hundred and fifty feet, as though the coast of France, more 
distant yet from this point, must be proportionately watched by 
some Eye of Old England, whose giant owner here has stepped a pace from the mainland 
and stands, knee-deep and isolated, gazing. 

There is a princely elegance in this little island that can owe nothing to royal choice 
if it is to be slightly heightened by regal presence. It is impossible to imagine a set of 
pictures more delicate than those the interior of this little gem of Channel land offers to the 
gaze that centres it. Cowes, divided by its rippling stream of river, I do regard as the 
sweetest, toy-like, most charming, memory-haunting spot in Great Britain. All is garden-like 
and of an exquisite refinement. I seem to find such airy delicacy of atmospheric effect, of 
floating fabric, of rooted structure ashore all about this little bit of island coast as is 
nowhere else to be matched—indeed, I may say, as is nowhere else to be witnessed. The 
impression left is that of having surveyed a mass of fairy-like work wrought in ivory. There 
is a suggestion of littleness here of an especial sort of choiceness, with the grace of a dainty 
prismatic radiance over all; the Solent and Spithead are little seas; the shipping is little, by 
which I mean the shipping that is proper to the island—the yachts; the sheer hulks of old 
line-of-battle ships do but seem to accentuate with their clumsy looming forms the charm of 
minuteness. Heave your ship to off Ryde, and look at the little town: it has the appearance 
of a toy-town incomparably well finished; it produces the same sort of fancy you get at Table 
Bay, where, though the houses be of the average size, every dwelling is dwarfed into elf-like 
dimensions by the towering mass of Table Mountain, at whose gigantic foot from a distance 
the white dwelling-places appear to nestle. The adjacency of Portsmouth and of the 
Southampton Docks higher up supplies these waters with the most composite of imaginable 
sea-pictures, for here may be seen the British yacht, the British merchantman, and the British 
man-of-war, in the highest form of development.’ Our maritime domination is nowhere better 
suggested. The crimson cross is much, but it is the red commercial flag that makes it 
everything, and, as though a detail were yet wanted for the completion of the represented sea 
interests of these dominions, there is the gay bunting of the pleasure craft always at hand. As 
some massive leviathan metal structure with five masts and two funnels, with here and there 
a dot of red, where a marine keeps guard, and some Admiral’s flag at the fore or mizzen, 
floats into the field of sunny waters, a noble ocean steamer, fresh from Southampton Docks, 
bound to the United States, to the. Cape, to the West Indies, her decks full of passengers, 
-her appearance out and away more graceful and but a very little less imposing than that of 
the armour-clad, speeds under the warship’s stern for the Solent faster than a gale of wind 
could blow a clipper ship along; hard: by, glancing through the satin-like surface, is a 
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schooner yacht, her ‘canvas of a milk-white softness, her figure-head burning like a golden 
star, her glossy black sides trembling back the glory lifting off into them from the sun- 
touched waters, through which her keen stem is ripping as a knife shears through silk. These 
are but types; figure, then, the assemblage of scores of them with fifty variations of build, of 
rig, of dimensions —the torpedo boat, the old collier, a lustrous Royal yacht, some North 
German Lloyd craft, all windows and wings of steam! The catalogue cannot be continued, 
but the spectacle is something to live for ever in the memory. 

The woods and hills of Bournemouth make a pleasant picture of the town. No nobler 
expanse of water could be asked for than the great bay that lies within the embrace of 
Hengistbury Head and Ballard Down. The climate of this place is a noteworthy feature, 
but much too much stress, I think, is laid upon what is termed ‘the advantage of the odour 











IN PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR, BY F, R. WELLS, 


of the pine-woods.’ Few people have suffered more from rheumatism than I, and I do not 
scruple to pronounce pine entirely worthless as a remedial agent for this disease, whether in 
the form of ‘odours’ or in the more defined shape of turpentine or terebene. But, 
nevertheless, Bournemouth may be honestly termed the best place to reside in, during winter, 
on the coast. It is not incessantly raining there, as at Plymouth; the wind rarely blows with 
an edge; yet Bournemouth combines with a pleasant temperature an elevation that lifts its 
population above all risk of the noxious: exhalations of flat lands and their inevitable 
marshes. 

But we must needs be in a little ship to witness this scenery. Assuming ourselves to 
be towing down Channel, or aboard some big ocean steamer out of the Thames, we shall 
most certainly see nothing of Bournemouth, nor of the rest of the line of coast that forms 
the western frame of the extensive bight down to Durlston Point. Indeed, Portland High 
Light is about as much as we may expect to behold by night, whilst by day there is 
nothing to look at, unless it be a mere film or blob of land, faint as a fancy, in the remote 
distance. But aboard a coaster or a yacht we are at liberty to crawl pleasantly around, past 
Swanage and St. Alban’s Head into that large and pleasant bay in which Weymouth is 
situated. The coast has a fine curve here, and though low and flat to the north, rises at 
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Jordan Hill to a height of a hundred and sixty feet, with an eastern trend of picturesque 
cliff, broken and rugged with steep ravines. 

The eye is impressed by the abrupt rises and falls of the land hereabouts. The 
best charm, perhaps, of Weymouth lies in its extrinsic qualities of agreeable country. What 
the local guide-book would call ‘walks’ are very numerous. There are some solid 
antiquarian interests also; the Well of Rodwell, .for instance, Sandsfoot Castle, one of 
the defences of Henry VIII., and contemporaneous with the well-known castles at 
Walmer, Deal, and Sandown. In: the churchyard at Wyke Regis lie the remains of eighty 
of the people who were drowned in the wreck of the Abergavenny in 1805. The loss of 
this fine Indiaman is one of the most memorable in the marine annals. The tradition is 
preserved fresh and green to this hour, and I have somewhere read—-though I cannot quote 
my authority—that in calm weather, when the water is clear, the remains of the wreck are 
visible. 

The beauties of the coast thicken and grow richer as you proceed on your westerly 
course. Bridport: a volume might be filled with descriptions of this district only. There 
are twenty features of positive mag- 
nificence betwixt Rotherwood and 
Eggardon Hill and Lewesdon alone. 
Then there is the quaint little town 
of Charmouth, an ancient Roman 
station, and a free borough so long 
ago as 1320. It is a very garden 
viewed from Catherstone. Sailing 
past Exmouth — Devonian to the 
core in scenic beauty—- past little 
Seaton and Sidmouth, whose _har- 
bour, like others along this line of 





OFF ‘LOOE ISLAND.’ BY HENRY MOORE, A.R.A. Channel coast, is filled with sand 
and rendered useless without hope 


from the dredger, and Exmouth, with its shelter of Withycombe and Woodbury Hills, and 
Dawlish, one of the most lovely of the gems which jewel this sea-washed line of land, and 
Teignmouth, that, to be viewed aright, should be beheld when the sun is low in the west, 
and when the air is crimson with the expiring beam—we heave our little ship to off Torquay, 
and spend a long hour in leaning over the side, admiring as perfect a piece of Channel 
scenery as mortal eye could wish to rest on. 

The town is a crowd of villages built upon hilly ground exquisitely vivid with perennial 
growth. The guide-books shock the idealistic memories which one carries away from this 
place by irreverent talk of imports, of harbour dues, and other vulgarities of the commercial 
life. This is very well when one has to deal with Southampton, with its fine docks, even with 
little, grimy Newhaven and its excellent breakwater ; but the very name of statistics sounds 
upon the ear as a sort of violence done to such a fairy-like spot as Torquay. 

But we must push on, and with a glance only at that opening in the coast which would 
admit us to the spectacle of the beauties of Dartmouth, we head for Plymouth Sound, and 
let go our anchor for a little spell inside the Breakwater. My last recollection of Plymouth 
is of a night-time of glorious moonshine. The planet stood high over the Sounc, and 
amidst the pearl-like haze in which the atmosphere lay steeping there sparkled the powerful 
light of the Eddystone, the gleams on the Catwater side, and a little hovering constellation 
of the riding lights of ships. In the heart of the tremulous, greenish, silver wake of the 
moon lay the massive, motionless shapes of two ironclads, The hush of the night was upon 
the scene. I could not distinguish the faintest creeping noise of surf. At intervals some 
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clock ashore would strike and set a number of bells tinkling in the Sound, but seawards 
the repose was grave-like, without anything to vex it in the subdued hum of life floating 
up to the Hoe, on whose summit I stood, out of Plymouth town. 

Whoever has visited Sydney will witness in Plymouth and its stretch of waters and 
adjacent shores a copy of the noble Australian bay in little. Drake’s Island floats like an 
emerald in quicksilver; the greenery of Mount Edgcumbe, with the bright and vivid 


spaces of sward, falls to the very wash of the water, where it sips the salt. Penlee Point © 


makes a dark and massive object beyond. Eastward the point is crowned by the green 
and reddish heights of Staddon and Batten Castle. The scene of Catwater, to as far as 
Laira Bridge, has a beauty beyond the power of the pen to express. The space of green 
beach, the smacks hauled up for repair, some old hulk perhaps to be broken up, a group of 
quaint cottages, far away the dark blue of the Dartmoor Hills and ranges of limestone 








IRONCLADS OFF THE LIZARD LIGHTS. BY F. R. WELLS. 


cliffs, extravagantly quarried; here is such a combination as the brush of the artist could 
alone convey. From where our little imaginary ship is lying we see the grass-clad Hoe 
surmounted by handsome houses, the spires of churches rising past them, and a foreground 
of ironclads, smacks, full-rigged ships, and ocean steamers, not to mention the little training - 
brigs, which no nautical eye can view without delight as a memorial of the days when ships 
of the State truly walked the waters like things ot life, when their vitality was that of the 
wind and their grace that of the sea-bird. 

Even the Scotch mists which are very unpleasantly common here will communicate 
a new element of beauty to the Sound by the mere effect of revelation. The smother comes 
rolling down out of a clear blue sky, and very wetting and intensely disagreeable it is whilst 
it lasts, but its gradual clearance is a succession of noble hints. Massive green and reddish 
heights seem to shoulder their regal proportions out of the thickness; the ships ooze out 
one by one; a windy flash ot pale sunshine trembles upon some steel-blue space of water ; 
then the azure heavens open to the horizon, and all Plymouth and her Sound lie radiant 
and laughing before you. 

Falmouth, too, is another of our west-coast ports whose hundred beauties beggar descrip- 
tion. Quit your little ship and make for Pendennis Castle, and from that vantage-ground 
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survey the scene, and you must own, I think, that there is nothing fairer to be witnessed in 
all England. It is the same whether surveyed from lofty summit or from low foreshore. 
The summer fields, bearing their yellow harvest, slope in shining billows of gold to the dark 
blue water. The crystal surface of the creek mirrors the white cottage or the leaning tree 
with the delicate glory of reflection that you notice in an image shining upon a soap-bubble. 
Afar the tall hills swell in splendour under the sun, and blend with the distant azure till 
their sky-lines become an illusion, and one knows not where the earth ends and the firmament 
begins. Near to where your anchor has taken the ground rises the Black Rock; on the 
port side is St. Anthony's Point, rearing a cream-coloured lighthouse, and clothed with the 
rich foliage that is everywhere superabundant. In the Carrick Roads are a number of craft, 





THE ARMED KNIGHT ROCK, LAND’S END. BY A. DITCHFIELD. 


some of them very large ships; every vessel flies a colour, and every colour has its tint 
mirrored in the still water upon which the vessels lie as though bedded in a sheet of glass. 

But one must quit the deck for the shore to obtain anything resembling a satisfying 
view of Falmouth. Pendennis Castle gives you the command of vision you need. In the 
north-west the land is covered with houses; roofs glow and windows sparkle; the inner 
harbour is gay with little shipping, with yachts and small steamers; the Helston Hills are 
beyond, and far away stand the phantom Carnmarth Hills. From the beach of Gyllyng Vaese 
to the distant Manacle Rocks the eye follows the bright green land as it slopes to the dark 
crag and the brown sand. To the right of you are wide stretches of fields flanked by the 
glittering brows of the St Austell Hills, with a sight of St. Mawes’ Creek and its little 
nestling village, and further away, past Carrick Point, is the Dodman. 

Meanwhile the atmosphere is sweet with the aroma of a luxuriant vegetation. The 
perfume of the exotic plant and of the wild flower is in it, for here is a country where the 
melon needs no hothouse. The wild strawberry grows side by side with the wild rose; it 
is the land of plenty, and particularly of clotted cream. 

There is an absence of all conventionalism at Falmouth and about its district that is 
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soothing and refreshing in the highest degree. Its moral atmosphere seems tempered by 
the drab-coloured qualities of the many members of the Society of Fri who dwell here. 
It is somewhat strange that so much loveliness of seaboard as we find in this part should be 
without houses. Is it too far distant for the rich yachtemen? There are crecks which are 
like glimpses of Paradise. In these land-locked waters it is conceivable that there should 
reign a perpetual summer. And he who has explored the River Fal has knowledge of as 
much fairy-like loveliness of scenery as any portion of this habitable globe has to submit to 
his gaze. 

Penzance is an exceedingly quaint little town. It opens upon you as you round into 
Mount’s Bay, and is like a finishing touch to the impressions you have received from the 
magnificent scenery of the Devon and Cornwall coasts down to this point. I am not sure 
that the run by rail is not more prodigal in its yield of memories of beauty than the coast- 
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THE MUMBLES, SWANSEA BAY. BY F. S. COTMAN, 


wise trip; for ashore, as you travel along, it is one moment some river shining with summer 
glory, then league-long stretches of blue moorland closing upon green and yellow distances, 
then a little sheet-like space of lake or arm of water mirroring perhaps a boat half full of 
people indolently rowing; then a sudden rent in the green land, with a glad disclosure ot 
bright blue sea beyond; and always the locomotive is winding you through acres of swelling, 
tree-covered land, past noble bays and dark and frowning cliffs, with here and there a sight 
of some wharf, at which a little cluster of colliers are swinging their cargoes in and out. The 
scene from the esplanade at Penzance must, I think, be held out and away more romantic 
than when the picture is viewed from the water. This, to be sure, is a matter of opinion ; 
I write from my own impressions. I have -come ashore and stood looking seawards, and 
found myself charmed to a degree I was certainly insensible of when aboard. The hills, 
rich in vegetation, which back the town, make a fine setting for the houses. The little 
island called St. Michael’s Mount, with its stronghold of a house on top of it, is rendered a 
very delicate creation by distance. As you look out upon the ocean there are the lofty 
Marazion Hills upon your left; the town of Marazion lies in a white huddle at the eastern 
foot of the range, and the dark blue of Cudden Point goes stealing and melting into the 
silver azure of the Lizard district. To the right of you the coast shows in green, and gold, 
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and yellow, and down upon it, not very far distant from Penzance, are clustered the singular 
structures of little Newlyn, with the odder and quainter Mouse Hole further on. 

I have a very clear recollection of Newlyn. Viewed from afar it is a really exquisite 
picture, with its grey-white structures standing out upon the background of softly shadowed, 
wooded slopes. It might belong to the sixteenth century in respect of modern scientific 
appointments. It knows nothing of drainage; it is without gas and without pavements. 
When I was at Newlyn it had a population of between 3000 and 4000 people, the males of 
whom were principally employed in the mackerel and pilchard fisheries. As mere sights one 
should be very well satisfied to have seen Penzance and Newlyn. In the summer-time the 
hills and the district round about, rich in the beauties of the harvest, are a perpetual feast to 
the eye. There is no magic in ink to reproduce the colours, the shadows, the play of light, 
the effects of the moonbeam in this part of the English coast. Cornwall, I think, must be 
the despair of the painter in prose. One can only look and dream; the most eloquent 


expression of one’s sensations must prove but the most flippant impertinence in the face of 


the truth. 
Taking Cardiff as our final' port, I own it is not without pleasure that I find it time 


to shift my helm for the prosaics of that remarkable town of docks. The mind, almost 
wearied with the romantic splendour of the coast, long after that point has been rounded 
where Old England, in the name of the Land’s End, expires in a final effort of two or 
three rocks, turns with honest hope of refreshment to a part of the British foreshore that is 
without grace, and whose interests are entirely human. Whoever is acquainted with Cardiff 
can talk with melancholy conviction of one immensely long street, which, of a Saturday 
night, is crowded in parts almost to suffocation by processions of every species of human 
being, whose legs remain unwearied even after midnight has struck. Here may possibly be 
encountered representatives of all the Jacks in the world, from China to Peru. Humanly 
speaking, then, Cardiff is of some interest ; otherwise, there is but little of it that the memory 
will much care to preserve. It is true that St. John’s is a fine old church, and the Castle 
has been made a very wonderful interior of by Lord Bute, whose father, in creating the 
Docks, created Cardiff. But one must go to those same docks to be entertained. There is 
no scenery within the reach of a walk round about Cardiff; all is business and hurry. It 
is not hills and lakes, crystal rivers and enamel’d meads, but ironmasters and coalfactors, 
shipowners and shipbrokers, timber-merchants and attorneys. Supposing one’s little ship to~ 
have been docked, a walk to the end of the pier will enable one to obtain a view of 
the place. The scene is extraordinarily full of vitality. The eye bends carelessly upon the 
Somersetshire coast looming somewhat vaguely across the grey sea; upon the brown heaps of 
the Flat Holms, and the Steep Holms, and Bream’s Down, and upon the towering acclivity 
of Penarth Head, from whose church you may look forth, from an elevation of about two 
hundred and fifty feet above the ocean line, upon the distant Welsh hills, where the valley 
of the Taff divides Garth Mountain from Caerphilly. But when the gaze comes to the 
Docks the attention is promptly arrested. You witness a vast forest of masts, and yards, 
and funnels, intricate as a cobweb with the complexities of standing and running rigging, 
and gaudy with the flags of all nations. Tugs are plying, dredgers are working, sailors 
are chorussing, locomotives puffing, and the offshore wind is charged with odours of the 
produce of the world. It is to pass from the romance of nature to the romance of human 
industry to arrive at such a scene as this after the line of coast we have been glancing at 
as we came along. There are some noble passages of district in the shores which form the 
Bristol Channel, and from St. David’s Head, or, say, from Milford Haven, to Barry Island, 
there is much to be seen to deepen the delights of a summer cruise. But it dwells most 
upon the memory as a foreshore of business. It is not easy to dissociate it from Swansea, 
with its docks; from this same Cardiff at which we have halted; from Newport, that infant 
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giant of a place, and from those gates of the Avon—Portishead, and the Avonmouth Dock. 
But enough has been said. To proceed now would be to land us in a very waste of dock 
statistics, than which I should say there is nothing, unless it be the Tonnage Question, more 


profoundly uninteresting. 
W. Crark Russe Lt. 
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IlI.— Between the Hills and the Sea. 


Cleeve Abbey— The Monks’ Path—Turner’s Picture, Dunster Castle —Blue Anchor Cliffs —Dunster—The Yarn 
Market — The ‘ Luttrell Arms’ —The Castle —A Curious Painting—Dunster Church—A Clerical Difference— 
Grabhurst — Minehead — Over the North Hill — Selworthy — Bratton Court — Wood used for Stone. 


E have now done with the principal ranges of our hill country, 
but much broken and undulating country yet remains. Here, in 
the cultivated land, bounded on all sides but one by the highlands, 
reposes many a picturesque village, many an ancient homestead— 
a manor-house, perhaps, in days gone by—the most beautiful of 
old English country towns, and a ‘haven under the hill,’ which, 
in spite of the modern builder at work close by, remains much 

zs the same as when the now-vanished trade with the Emerald Isle 
caused Leland to speak of it as ‘full of Irish menne.’ And there are monastic ruins, too, 
in this fertile country betwixt hills and sea—no Tintern, no Melrose, it is true, but still 
interesting enough to attract many a wayfarer. If we follow from its birthplace in the 
Brendon Hills the little brook referred to in a former paper, we shall reach the hoary walls 
of the Cistercian abbey of Cleeve. It stands at the bottom of the Roadwater Valley in a 
pleasant strath called by old writers Vallis Flsrida—the flowery vale. Our brook, now a 
respectable rivulet, rushes beneath a little bridge by the side of the highway close to the 
ancient gatehouse, a tall Early Perpendicular structure, admitting into a space once a court- 
yard, but now grass-grown and shaded by walnuts and sycamores. Of the buildings forming 
the quadrangle the most celebrated is an upstairs refectory, a well-proportioned hall lit by 
traceried windows, and with a grand roof of Spanish walnut resting on angel corbels, almost 
as perfect as when first constructed. The cloisters make another side, while the third is 
occupied by chapter-house, common room, and dormitories, all having good Early English 
windows. On the fourth side was the church, but that, like the monks, has departed, 
leaving little beyond the base of a pillar or two to testify that here once stood a very fine 
building ‘of purest Cistercian type.’ 

And it is, perhaps, to this almost total annihilation of the church of St. Mary of 
Cleeve that the comparatively small amount of notice that the Abbey has attracted must be 
assigned. Here are no clustered columns, no great east window—a foil for the moonlight 
—no pointed arch, no ivied tower. And perfect as are the domestic buildings, most perfect 
perhaps of any in the country, few wayfarers through Vallis Florida would, unless between the 
foliage they caught sight of an ecclesiastical window, imagine that the lichen-stained roofs 
covered aught but farm buildings, to which, indeed, until recently, a great part of the 
Abbey was degraded. Yet it is a beautiful old place, and one in which many an hour may 
be dreamed away in that drowsy stillness that ever seems to hover over monastic walls. 

Let us get down to the sea. The route is still full of memories of the monks, for, after 
passing Washford and its orchards, we come upon their ‘ Path,’ a pitched causeway leading 
over the hill to the village of Old Cleeve. This ‘Monks’ Path’ formerly ended, it is 


thought, at a chapel which, in the Middle Ages, stood on the cliff between Blue Anchor 
Z 
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and Watchet, but which was. in the reign of Edward IV. destroyed by a landslip, the image 
of the Virgin, by miraculous intervention, as the story goes, being alone preserved. On the 
top of the hill its course is marked by a roadside cross reduced by ‘iconoclastic rage’ to 
an ignoble stump. 

There is a pretty picture just below this cross. The branches stretching over the deep 
lane frame in the warmly thatched roofs of the cottages of Old Cleeve, the massive and 
ornate tower of the church, and a background of dark hills sweeping seawards in bold 
amphitheatre. Away to the right beyond the hedgerows is the sea and the pebbly strand of 
Blue Anchor. 

On the cliff above Blue Anchor Turner sat when he painted that fine, if somewhat 
exaggerated picture, Dunster Castle. Below, he looked upon the curving bay bounded by 
Minehead Hill, its feet in the very tide; in the middle distance he saw on its wooded knoll 
a castle, in appearance picturesque, it is true, yet scarcely the fortress represented by his 
magic brush; behind rose the steep side of Grabhurst and the more distant waste of 
Exmoor, Dunkery, as usual, prominent; and, filling the gap between the western uplands 


and the dark ridge of Croydon, the wild deer park. And bordering the bank of shingle, 


washed half way across the road by winter gales, he saw the fat marsh-lands of Carhampton 
and the line, if not the actual meanderings, of the little river at whose mouth was ‘ Dunster 
Haven,’ now for centuries buried beneath the shifting sands. 

The cliffs of red marl, lias and shale, veined with lines of alabaster, are not only geologi- 
cally interesting, but, to the lover of warm colour, singularly attractive. On a bright summer 
day the contrast in hue as one looks upward from the beach, between ruddy rock and blue 
sky, is most striking. They are very irregular, too; here, as in the vicinity of Watchet, 
rising almost perpendicular to the fields above; there, interspersed with broken ground, 
covered in coppice and grass. 

Quaintest of country towns is Dunster. Our illustration shows pretty plainly the 
features of its chief street. The curious octagonal building in the foreground is the Yarn 
Market, where, once upon a time, housewives sold their wares; for the kerseymeres of 
Dunster were, till the last century, in high repute. It bears a memento of the long siege 
of 1645-6, when Colonel Windham held the Castle against the Roundheads, in the shape of 
a hole made by one of Blake’s cannon balls, which has very completely perforated one of 
the beams. 

Close at hand, the ‘Luttrell Arms Hotel,’ a venerable building, once, it is said, the 
town house of the Abbots of Cleeve, is a good example of an old English hostelry. The 
porch, pierced with loopholes, has a handsome Perpendicular arch. At the back are some 
windows set in frames of carved oak, and a chamber boasting a curious plaster overmantel. 
It appears to be intended for Actaeon devoured by hounds, but the modelling is so rude as 
to have elicited a very contrary opinion, to the effect that it represents one of Boccaccio’s 
women suffering the reward of unchastity. Another specimen of this plaster-work, in which, 
by the way, West Somerset is peculiarly rich, appears in a public room, and there is also 
the highly coloured shield of the Luttrells. 

At the opposite end of the street, but high above it, stands the Castle. The oldest 
portion is a gateway of Edward III., there being now no remains whatever of the keep of De 
Moion or De Mohun, to whom the Conqueror granted these lands of Aluric the Saxon. Of 
Tudor times is the principal part; and here again are specimens of plaster relief on wall 
and ceiling. Among many treasures artistic will be found paintings by Opie, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Vandyck, and Lucas de Heere. Vandyck’s work is seen in a very fine portrait 
of Cromwell. The painting by De Heere, an extraordinary production, has provoked much 
comment. A nude man is seen wading through the billows from the wreck of a distant 
ship. Between him and the vessel another, and very handsome man, almost a youth, is 
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sinking. Over all are female forms, one with a laurel wreath. Under the scene is a distich 


running as follows :— 
‘More than the rocks amidst the raging seas, 


The constant heart no danger dreads nor fears,’ 


and which certainly does not tend to elucidate matters; nor does a Latin verse beneath, 
recording the renovation of the picture in 1591, render much assistance. There was, at one 
time, an idea that the figure wading ashore was engaged in saving his lady love, represented 
by the sinking youth, who, by the way, has a well-developed moustache! It is now supposed 
to depict the escape of Sir John Luttrell from a Scottish ship by which he had been taken 
prisoner. Some highly coloured leather hangings, illustrating the story of Antony and 
Cleopatra, are in one of the upstairs rooms. 

The wooded hill on which the Castle stands, anciently called the Torre, is remarkable 
for the number and variety of its views. It is cut with winding walks, which at almost 
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every turn disclose a new panorama. Here we have the fair vale of Avill—the valley of 
apples—with Dunkery closing the upper end; there a wide range of deer park, and the 
undulating country stretching away towards the Quantocks. Those mounds cresting the 
ridge of the former are old earthworks, one—men say— Roman, the other undeniably 
British. Westward, beyond tower-crowned Conegar, rising at the other end of the sleepy 
street below, Minehead nestles under the great seaward range of North Hill, and across the 
flats we see the Channel, and the ‘stormy hills of Wales.’ 

Dunster Church has rather a curious history. Until 1499 it was used in common by 
parishioners and the monks of the adjacent Priory, Then there arose differences between 
Vicar and Prior, which waxed so exceeding hot that arbitrators had to be called in—one 
of them the Abbot of Glastonbury. The award was that the monks should keep to the 
eastern part of the fabric, and the Vicar to the nave. Accordingly, when the Priory was 
dissolved, the monks’ portion went to the King’s grantee, and to this very day is the private 
property of the Luttrells, of Dunster Castle. Till a few years since, it was shut up, dusty 
and desolate, but it is now cleansed and renovated, and used for daily service. The whole 
church is unusually fine and interesting, but the most striking feature is a magnificent oak 
screen of fourteen openings, for which we, perhaps, have to thank the unseemly dispute which 
rendered a division necessary. 
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The abrupt and lofty hill of Grabhurst, rising immediately behind the church, is, for 


miles, a very conspicuous object. Its summit and most of one side are bare, but the other 


is partly wooded. From the palings at the western end of the park we obtain a very pleasing 
prospect. In the foreground is a picturesque cottage or two, their smoke rising blue against 
the dark hillside. To the right, the varied and irregular roofs of the town peep through 
the trees; to the left, the lovely valley runs moorwards. 

But space would fail to tell of the many beauties of Dunster and its vicinity. Let us, 
therefore, take the lane to Alcombe. On our way we pass the calvary and broken shaft 
of the Butter Cross, a monument of the fifteenth century. Hence, descending to the 
village, a pretty place under one of the spurs of Grabhurst, the high road will take us 
to Minehead. 

Minehead—ancient seaport and modern watering-place—does not, so much as heretofore, 
gladden the heart of the artist. Brick, stone, and slate do not harmonise well with ‘cob’ 
and thatch. One misses, too, the old ‘ watery lane,’ with its raised pathway, running stream, 
and overhanging hazels, which has disappeared underground to make room for a double 
row of modern villas, an hotel, and a railway station. Fortunately, most of the really 
beautiful has been little interfered with. There is still Upper Town, a hamlet of ancient 
cottages clinging to the steep hill under the very shadow of the church; still Quay Town, 
still the massive stone pier. Let us first climb churchwards. At the commencement, it is 
pretty easy work, but the last few yards remind one of that well-worn simile for steepness, 
‘the roof of a house.’ One approach being quite impracticable for vehicles, some kind soul 
of former days has, for greater ease to weary legs, divided the ascent into broad, shallow 
steps. Literally overhead, outstanding against the blue sky, the grey church tower closes 
the prospect upwards. But downwards, and all around, is a noble view of scattered town 
and crescent bay, edged with a broad belt of sand, on which the crisp waves of a sea, more 
cerulean in colour than that of the narrowing estuary further up channel, break in a thin 
line of foam. 

Having thus far mounted the hill, we will continue our ramble to the top, returning 
to Quay Town later. A rough road climbs to a gate, and presently the foot presses the 
mountain turf and mountain fern. Somewhere below—many hundred feet—is the harbour, 
but it is invisible. Away from the broad brow of the summit, the hill drops almost a 
precipice to the sea. We cannot even see the little whitewashed pier without descending 
half way. Both landward and seaward the panorama is magnificent. On the one hand the 
traveller gazes upon the wild downs of Exmoor, with Dunkery rising in great swells on its 


edge ; on the other— 
‘The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls.’ 


The atmosphere is clear to-day, and the distant Welsh coast stands forth plainly. Over 
the Brecon Beacons only hover one or two innocent-looking puffs of cloud. Not so innocent, 
however, as they look. Presently one of them touches a peak, and presto! a dash of grey 
rain hides the mountain—but only for a moment. The monarch emerges as though refreshed 
from his shower bath; almost, indeed, seeming to glisten, though he is distant five-and- 
forty miles. 

And now, taking a downward path, we are at Greenaleigh, a secluded homestead, so 
overshadowed by the hills that in winter the sun visits it not at all. Just beyond, the 
regular path ceases in a wild glen, scooped by a little torrent in the face of the hills, and 
we come upon a tiny ruin, that of an ancient chapel or hermitage, almost covered in bramble 


and bracken. Above, rises the Sugarloaf, a conical knoll, tending to exclude the little sun- 


light that, for a few hours at midday, struggles into the ravine. And now the range becomes 
more precipitous, and some care is required in scaling—indeed in descending, too—the smooth 
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glacis of scorched turf. There is many a place where a slip means a plunge on to the rocky 
boulders beneath; even the sure-footed sheep do not always escape, as the presence of a 
carcase on the edge of the surf too often attests. So we abstain from a near approach to the 
cliffs, and pass over the ridges to Selworthy. 

Selworthy Green—that delightful lawn in the woodland above Holnicote, where the 
thatched cottages are covered with creepers, and their gardens a mass of bloom. Who, at 
times, has not envied the happy lot of the Acland pensioner spending his remaining days in 
this pleasant spot? And among the trees, zigzag countless paths, each affording a different 
view of the glorious vale that lies at the feet of Exmoor. Above is an ancient earthwork. 
Some term it British; others, calling to mind the Norse descent upon Porlock (beneath us 
to the right), have looked upon it as Danish. Whether British or Danish matters little : 
Bury Castle, as it is named, commands a view that few will forget. Of Porlock, where the 
West Saxon kings are said to have had their palace, we have already spoken. Historically it 
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is interesting, as being mixed up, though in little degree, with the tale of Harold, son of Godwin. 
In the level lands beyond the rocky promontory of Hurlston, end of our North Hill range, 
curves the bay where he landed from his Irish exile. But he met with disappointment : his 
countrymen turned against him as an invader, and he had to fight a way back to his ships. 
Selworthy Church is a good Perpendicular building with a cradle roof, curiously 
ornamented with grotesquely painted shields. Both windows and pillars suffered in the Civil 
War from the irreverent hands of —I believe—Waller’s dragoons. From it a lane leads 
towards Minehead, reaching at the back of the North Hill the old house of Bratton Court, 
where Judge Bracton, a great man in the days of Henry III., is supposed to have been 
born, and where the windows and entrance-archway exhibit good instances of that substitution 
of wood for stone so common in this corner of Somerset. In days of yore the carver in 
wood was apparently more thought of than the sculptor in stone, and it is remarkable how 
constantly dwellings of rich and poor alike are encountered with windows and doorways done 
in oak instead of material more lasting, and oftentimes beautifully carved. In the churches 
the perfection of wood-carving appears in the screens, which are throughout the land famous 
for their beauty and finish. That of Dunster has already been referred to, but Minehead 
possesses a specimen in style scarcely inferior; while, for smaller churches, Carhampton and 
Withycombe between Blue Anchor Bay and the hills, and Bicknoller under the Quantocks— 
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not to mention the larger fabric of Bishop’s Lydeard—all possess screens of which their 
‘ bye-dwellers’ may well be proud, as indeed they are. 

Up among the fern once more, by sheltered combe and over breezy summit, to the 
road that half way down the slope runs along the seaward face of our hills back to Mine- 
head. It is a bold route—has, indeed, something of the Alpine about it, as it cuts straight 
through the screes that strew the declivity above the western end of the Quay Town—great 
blocks of reddish-grey stone. The street is right under our feet—so much so, indeed, that 
nothing but the harbour and the roofs of the cottages may be seen, and a pebble thrown 
by.a skilful hand might be dropped down any one of the chimneys whose smoke drifts 
slowly up the steep. As giving an idea of the precipitous nature of the ground, the view 
is imposing, but he who would come to a closer acquaintance with the little old-world port 
must, after gaining a safe path, descend and wander on to the pier. There he will see the 
broken line of thatched and whitewashed cottages, very plainly thrown forward by the dark 
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cliff—much of it wooded—behind. But the summit of the hill he will not see, for the 
ground breaks away two or three hundred feet above the houses, and the turf, fern, and 
golden furze are beyond the gaze. In the foreground lie but a few coasters, for the trade 
of the last century, which was considerable, has gone to other ports. On the pierhead 
once stood a fine white alabaster statue of ‘Good Queen Anne,’ but the position, in our 
fickle climate, proved too much for the soft stone: it became stained and weathered, and 
was accordingly removed to the church, where it remained till the recent restoration. It is 
not there now, however ; ecclesiastical sanctuary has been dispensed with, and at the present 
moment Queen Anne is under shelter somewhere in transitu for her next, and presumably 
final resting-place, the new Town Hall. 

There is an end to all things, and the time has come for us to bid farewell to this 
varied region of moor and mountain, of vale and sea. And what spot more pleasant than 
Minehead Quay! The placid tide swirls gently round the old pierhead, lifting, with soft, 
rippling sound, the tangles of seaweed that cling to the lower courses of its masonry. 
Mingling with these are the indistinct murmurings of an ancient mariner propped against the 
sunny wall, narrating to a tobacco-consuming audience of his contemporaries some well- 
preserved ‘yarn.’ Not much of the wilder portion of our hill-country is visible, it is true. 
Exmoor is barred out by the steeps opposite. But across the bay the blue, undulating line 
of Quantock rises over the sandy horn of the Warren, while nearer is the abrupt knoll 
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of Conegar, its tower rising from the trees, breezy Grabhurst, and the glens at the back of 
Alcombe. And away to the westward, towards the Atlantic, trend the great slopes of the 
North Hill, certainly not the least imposing eminence among the Highlands of West 


Somerset.* 
Joun Li. Warpen Pace. 


DOULTON’S MARQUETRY WARE. 


Fulham somewhere about the same date, a curious kind of pottery, 
known to ceramic collectors as ‘agate’ or ‘onyx’ ware, was occa- 
sionally made. Its peculiarity consisted in this, that the coloured 
markings shown on the outside of the pieces were continued right 
through their substance, and were not a mere surface decoration. It 
thus differed from the marbled and combed ware, which was made 
by applying a liquid clay-slip of one colour upon a clay body, still 
in a moist and plastic condition, of another colour; then the two 
clays were marbled or combed together by dragging over the wet surface a suitable brush of 
leather, wood, or metal. But in the manufacture of agate-ware a different process was adopted. 
The clays employed were coloured in the same way as those used in marbled ware, but they were 
all in precisely the same state or physical condition, all being plastic, none liquid. The mode of 
building up the solid variegated body out of which the objects of agate ware were fashioned may 
perhaps be best understood from Mr. L. Solon’s description. We quote this from the second 
edition of ‘The Art of the Old English Potter’ (1885), wherein, on page 212, we read, ‘ Thin 
laminae of yellow and red clay were laid alternately upon each other until they formed a thick 
mass; from that mass thin slices were transversely cut with a wire, making thin “ bats,” which 
showed the veining produced by the superimposed layers of clays; these slices were then used 
to press the piece, the neater side being placed against the mould.’ Dr. Thomas Wedgwood, 
of the Overhouse Works at Burslem, is believed to have carried this process to a considerable 
degree of perfection: many fragments of agate-ware were disinterred during building operations 
on the site of his pottery. Thomas Wheildon, with whom the illustrious Josiah Wedgwood 
was in partnership for a short time, also made many small but choice objects in this agate- 
ware; indeed, the finest pieces now extant are generally attributed to him. These later 
productions are both technically and artistically superior to the primitive attempts of the 
Staffordshire potters, which were coarse in execution and of plain or even uncouth form. Such 
of these early works as have come down to us consist chiefly of tablets, bearing dates and 
initials, which were let into the walls of houses, and of small figures of animals, Two 
examples of the latter class may be seen in the Schreiber Collection at South Kensington; 
they cannot be said to be beautiful, though we may allow that they are quaint. They are 
models of cats, fashioned in the way already described out of two differently coloured clays, 


one burning dark and the other light. The irregular markings of the fur, which the French 
There is evidence of a great 








felicitously term zébrures, are rendered in the darker material. 
advance having been made between the time when these clumsy objects were fashioned and 
that of Wheildon. Wheildon, however, does not seem to have pushed the development of 
the process very far, having been content with the success he achieved in imitating the natural 





* A work containing all the illustrations to the above papers on ‘The Highlands of West Somerset,’ and 
describing the country from the borders of Devonshire to the Quantocks, is now in the press, and will shortly be 
published under the title of ‘Exmoor and the Hill Country of West Somerset, with Notes on its Archacology,’ 
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and irregular veinings of some kinds of agate and onyx by the use of native clays in 
exceedingly fine layers. Although Wheildon did not add colouring metallic oxides to his 
clays in order to modify their hues, he did use these materials in his glazes, sometimes with 
very happy effect. But the making of agate-ware was always tedious and costly, as well as 
beset with technical difficulties; so it is not surprising that it was never carried on to any 
considerable extent, particularly as the effects which were achieved in the eighteenth century 
by this process could be fairly well imitated by the far easier method of surface mottling. | 
After a long interval the making of agate-ware has been revived at Lambeth. It has 
been more than revived, for results undreamt of by the early potters have been attained by 


means of improvements in the materials, the appliances, and the methods employed. Some of 
the clays are coloured 


artificially, so securing- a 
great variety of beautiful 
hues. Complex geome- 
trical or tessellated pat- 
terns are a characteristic 
feature of the new agate 
or ‘marqueterie’ ware, 
as it is called. These 
regular figures are asso- 
ciated, in some of the 
pieces, with perfectly 
plain clays, or with re- 
gularly striped bands, or 
with picturesquely varie- 
gated patches, The 
introduction of gilding 
is also an entirely novel 
feature, due partly per- 
haps to a popular 
demand, but capable 
of legitimate application 
under certain restrictions. 
Gold seems to me to 
look most - satisfactory 





FIG. 1. PAITERN TILES. 


when employed in fine lines and thoroughly conventionalised ornament upon such parts of a 
piece as are entirely free from any pattern in the coloured clays of the ware. 

It is time to describe briefly the methods which are now pursued at Lambeth of 
making the tessellated or mosaic bats. The operations are detailed in the specification of the 
patent granted to H. L. Doulton and W. P. Rix, of the Lambeth Pottery, for improvements 
in the manufacture of ornamental pottery-ware, but I have availed myself of an opportunity 
of witnessing the various operations at the works. 

The building up of a block of parti-coloured clay may be thus accomplished. A mass of 
plastic clay is cut into leaves or slices of varying thicknesses. A number of such leaves having 
been prepared from plastic clays of various hues, some natural, others artificial, they are superposed 
in such order that the desired pattern may be produced, and then, when a sufficient number 
have been united, the whole mass is compressed into a solid block or cube of some four or five 
inches square. This block will present a striped appearance when cut across. Thin sections 
thus obtained are sometimes employed for the plainer parts of vessels, especially for the borders 
and for the bands which separate the more complex patterns. The next step consists in building 
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up a definite pattern by superposing very thin leaves, cut from what we may call the primary 
striped block, upon one another in such a way that the coloured bands of one layer do not 
exactly coincide with the coloured bands of the next. When a cubical mass has been thus built 
up its cross section will no longer show stripes or bands, but square or oblong figures of 
geometrical character, which may be varied infinitely in size, colour, number, and arrangement, 
by varying the elements of the primary block and the mode in which the slices cut from this 
block are superposed. 

In another method of forming the parti-coloured blocks, long rods, of any section, of 
variously coloured plastic clays are laid side by side and above one another in such a manner 
as to produce, when a cross section is taken, a pre-arranged 
pattern. Or such rods may be supported in certain definite 
Positions in a trough, and the interstices between them filled 
up with clay of any colour in a slip state; -the block pro- 
duced is allowed to consolidate by evaporation and subsequent 
pressure. 

The. patterns producible from the parti-coloured blocks 
already described may be varied by cutting sections at other 
angles than a right angle. Another mode of producing 
new patterns consists in taking a soft mass of plastic clay 
and running it into any form by means of a template. 
Upon this a soft mass of clay of a different colour may be 
laid, and so on. 

The number of different designs which have been produced at Lambeth must already 
amount to many hundreds. A few specimens of the simpler 
and more regular forms are shown in Fig. 1, which is taken 
from one out of a large number of pattern-tiles placed at 
my disposal by Messrs. Doulton. The figure, however, 
does not do full justice to the original, for the charm of 
these tessellated arrangements lies mainly in the tender and 
varied hues which have been produced in firing the dif- 
ferent clays of which they are built up. In Fig. 2 an 
irregular onyx pattern is shown, while Fig. 3 represents a 
vase with a zigzag or vandyke pattern of great simplicity 
and beauty; the original is exquisite in colour. 

The resemblance between some of the patterns on 
Messrs. Doulton’s Marquetry-ware and those of Tonbridge 
woodwork and of antique millefiore glass is obvious. There 
is, moreover, a considerable analogy in the way in which the 
effects in these different materials are produced, although the FIG. +. 
plasticity of the clay, while creating certain difficulties in 
manipulation, allows of much greater freedom and variety than can be obtained with wood 





FIG. 2. 





or with glass. 
The economy of material and consequent lightness of Marquetry-ware is remarkable. For 


instance, a little saucer which measures five inches across weighs very little more than two 


ounces. 
I cannot but anticipate for this last refined and elegant product of the Lambeth Pottery 


an appreciative welcome from all lovers of the beautiful. 
A. H. Cuurcu. 
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A MODERN MARINE PAINTER. 


HERE is a definite intention in the adjective that I have adopted in the title of this 
little article. Mr. Henry Moore is not modern only in the sense of being our 
contemporary, but in his separation from all marine painters who have preceded our own 
times. He is not quite isolated in the present, but distinctly severed from the past. The 
point of separation is this: all marine painters of the old school, even including Turner, 
had picture-making for their object, and even when they admitted a considerable space of 
sea-water amongst their shipping, it is always evident that they were thinking of a pictorial 
composition rather than of the sea itself. The great majority of their marine compositions 
are made up close to the land; the subject being the maritime life of man as a sort of 
amphibious creature, now on sea and now on shore. 

Again, as to colour—in painting such an important matter—all the old marine painters 
were dominated by ideas that they had derived from landscapes and figure pictures. If you 
go into a room hung with Dutch works, the sea-pieces will not strike you by their strangeness ; 
the browns and greys in them are closely related to the browns and greys of Dutch interiors, 
the yellowish skies and greenish or muddy water belong to the palette of the Dutch landscape 
painters, the occasional bit of bright colour on flag or poop answers to the bit of red in 
cap or jacket. In short, the marine world is not another world, but only a continuation of 
that which is familiar to landsmen. ‘It may be compared to one of those wooden jetties 
which do indeed go out some little distance amongst the waves, but have their piles fixed 
in the earth and their plank road directly connected with it. 

With Mr. Henry Moore we find ourselves completely cut adrift from the land. We 
are in the freshness of the sea air, and amidst marine movement and colour; I might almost 
add that we have the smell of the sea in our. nostrils. A lady who dreads that smell told 
me that Mr. Moore’s pictures renewed in her the first apprehensions of sea-sickness,—which 
is perhaps more of a compliment than a recommendation. As to the simple honesty of 
Mr. Moore’s colouring, it may be noted that he ventures upon the true blue reflected from 
the sky. It is really reflected in that way even upon our home seas, and upon our lakes 
also, though few will believe it, because these waters, not being themselves blue, take other 
hues as soon as the sky changes. Here, too, a critic feels the poverty of language, for the 
blue of Mr. Henry Moore is subtly compounded of a hundred hues. I do not mean that 
he mixes them together and paints something uni-coloured with the mixture; I mean that 
the hues- play. together- fromr the crest to the hollow of the wave, and are always liquid in 
their depth and alive with motion, whilst the lifted white of the crest above is the only bit 
of opacity. Not one of the older masters ever ventured upon a palette like this, which was 
found far from all picture-galleries, in Poseidon’s own watery realm. 

It may be that the painter has accepted to some extent the aid which instantaneous 
photography now gives to the student of wave-form, but his usual place of study has been 
out in a boat, tossing amongst the waves themselves. The two pictures sent to the Paris 
Exhibition, Tse Newhaven Packet and Clearness after Rain, are both mariue in the most 
special sense of the term. They have nothing to do with the land, the only suggestion 
of it being the distant vessels that may get to haven before night. Some of the leading 
French artists, including M. Meissonier, were delighted with these works, and they have 
been lucidly and intelligently noticed in the French press, which only shows what wonderful 
progress has been made in the understanding of nature and in the breadth of judgment that 
can tolerate freshness and originality in art. 


P. G. Hamerron. 
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PHIDIAS. 


FROM A PICTURE BY L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. 


In the possession of David Price, Esq. 


ey HE world-famous artist who has settled amongst us, and added to his 
numerous European titles that of an English Royal Academician, has 
SE from the first beginnings of his reputation peculiarly excelled in the art 
“& of taking us back into the past. It may be interesting to observe 
how cleverly though unobtrusively this is done in the work which we 
are kindly permitted to engrave. The presence of the scaffolding is, 
of course, the most obvious of the means employed for this result, 
as the scaffolding at once tells us that work has quite recently 
been going forward upon the building. This, however, might have 
been placed there at a more recent period for repairs. We are therefore further made to feel 
the freshness of the work by the newness of the materials, the faultless perfection of the decor- 
ation—all of it copied with the utmost care—and especially by the painting of the sculptured 
frieze itself. It is quite admitted that the white marble of the Parthenon was painted in poly- 
chrome upon decorative principles, especially in the parts enriched by sculpture, which were at 
the same time a sort of pictorial illumination. The addition of colour to sculpture, especially 
when the sculpture was of first-rate excellence, is so repugnant to our appreciation of form that 
the sight of it in this picture carries us back at once to an age governed by other canons of taste. 
The strangeness of it strikes us all the more that, in this picture, it inverts the usual pictorial 
arrangement of light and dark. As the sky is usually lighter than the earth, painters have 
got accustomed to lead our eyes upwards from dark to light, and we ourselves have a habit 
of considering dark things heavier and more substantial than light things, and therefore more 
in their place upon or near the ground. Here the light costumes of the visitors, and the 
white marble hall, are, in the lower half of the picture, relieved by a little counterchanging 
in the dark garment of Phidias himself. There is consequently a certain strangeness in the 
work, which has its value in carrying our minds out of what is customary. Even the dis- 
comfort and slight suggestion of peril about the scaffolding are useful in marking the difference 
between this visit to the painted frieze and a visit to a modern picture exhibition. At the same 
time, we perceive that similarity in difference which always enhances interest. These Athenian 
gentlefolk, like modern Londoners, have been invited or admitted to a ‘ private view.’ 

It was well for those who had a chance of seeing the frieze before the scaffolding was 
removed, as nobody could see it properly from the ground. At a distance of a few yards 
it was hidden by the entablature that carried the metopes, so that to see it at all one must 
have been obliged to come near and look up very inconveniently, as we should at pictures 
hung in a very narrow passage and quite close to the ceiling. There are strong reasons for 
suspecting that the Greeks, although they produced great artists, had neither our high 
appreciation of their work nor our respectful estimate of the artists themselves. They would 
probably consider the frieze of the Parthenon to be merely a band of decoration that did 


well enough as an ornament, seen in a general way, and that there was no necessity for it to 
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be seen near. It has been unfortunate in having been very badly exhibited when perfect, and in 
being ruined before English common sense made the remnants of it accessible to the eye. 

Phidias has much dignity in Mr. Tadema’s picture, which only reminds us that if these 
Athenian gentlefolk on the scaffolding have the sentiments afterwards expressed by Plutarch, 
they consider themselves unquestionably his superiors. ‘If a man applies himself to servile or 
mechanic employments, his industry in those things is a proof of his inattention to nobler 
studies. No young man of noble birth or liberal sentiments, from seeing the Jupiter at Pisa, 
would desire to be Phidias, or from the sight of the Juno at Argos to be Polycletus .... for 
although a work may be agreeable, yet esteem of the author is not the necessary consequence. 
We may therefore conclude that things of this kind, which excite not a spirit of emulation, 
nor produce any strong impulse or desire to imitate them, are of little use to the beholders.’ 

It may seem unnecessary to expatiate upon the quality of Mr. Tadema’s work, now so 
well known in England; still, as we have readers very remote from London, and even 
from Europe, a short analysis may not be out of place. There are artists who sketch, 
even in their pictures. Mr. Tadema is not one of them; he does not sketch, but draws 
very carefully whilst painting, and this care about drawing has remained with him in his 
full maturity. His principle with regard to detail is derived from classic example. The 
classic way of treating detail, which is also Mr. Tadema’s, was not to be prodigal of it everywhere, 
but to treat it, when it did occur, with the utmost patience and the most delicate exercise of 
taste. Much of the material in this picture is extremely plain ; the scaffolding, the walls, and 
even the costumes are so for the most part, but the ornaments on the cornice and beams, and 
the borders of the draperies, are dealt with in a spirit of unhurried decorative industry that a 
Greek would have immediately understood. Art of this kind is as remote as possible from that 
of mystery and suggestion ; the objects, even to the nails in the scaffolding, can all be counted, 
and one is finished as carefully as another. We may be sure that the ancient Greeks them- 
selves painted on this principle, though it is not likely that they had sufficient knowledge of 
illumination to give this effect of light coming up from below, all by reflection from the ground, 
an effect which does much to enhance the originality of this curious and interesting work. 


Epiror. 


y THE LIFE OF PHIDIAS. 


MAXIME COLLIGNON has published in the well-known series, ‘Les Artistes 

e Célébres,’ a biography of Phidias, which contains everything that is known about 

him, besides which it has the advantage of making us aware of our ignorance on a few points 
concerning which we fancied we possessed some definite information.* The ancients did not 
respect artists sufficiently to write biographies of them, so that the little we know about the 
sculptors and painters of antiquity is confined to such rare and occasional references as may be 
found in the histories of military and political events. As to Phidias, in particular, he is 
known as the friend or protégé of Pericles, an association with a great statesman which does 
in some degree diminish the obscurity of the artist. Still, M. Collignon admits that hardly 
anything is really known. Even his ‘ceuvre,’ the mass of his work, is ‘imparfaitement 
connue.’ The history of his life ‘présente les plus grandes obscurités, et les rares temoignages 
anciens qui s’y rapportent offrent matiére a discussion.’ In fact, M. Collignon would himself 
have been unable to fill his hundred and twenty pages without the discussions of the learned, 
always so precious to the biographer in the absence of authentic materials. He observes that 
many expressions of admiration for the sculptor’s works have come down to us from antiquity, 
but that they contain ‘fort peu de renseignements biographiques,’ that the biographical 
materials are themselves of doubtful authenticity, and probably nothing more than an echo 





* «Les Artistes Célébres.’ Prrpras, par Maxime Collignon, Professeur suppléant 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. 
Paris : Librairie de ]’Art, 2g Cité d’Antin. 
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of popular traditions. The date of birth is unknown. M. Collignon supposes that it may 
have been between the years 490 and 485 B.c. Phidias had a brother who was a painter, 
and he himself began by learning the same profession. Somewhere about the year 475 B.c. 
Phidias began to learn sculpture with a master named Hegias, or Hegesias. Quintilian says 
that this sculptor had a hard style akin to the Etruscan. Phidias must have quickly 
emancipated himself from this influence, as he was already celebrated under the government 
of Cimon. His early studies and practice having been various he found himself able to 
direct undertakings that included different kinds of art. When Pericles came to power and 
began his magnificent series of public works—the most magnificent ever undertaken by 
any ruler in the history of the world—he made Phidias the commander of a battalion of 
artists and artist-workmen. These subordinates of his were the most capable men who ever 
worked together under an artistic leader. It is marvellous that they should have been 
what they were considering the nearness of archaic art and the rareness of peaceful days, 
but the excellence of the 
work done in the time 
of Pericles is attributed 
in great part to Phidias 
himself, who is believed 
to have exercised an 
elevating power on the 
labours of others, with 
which nothing is com- 
parable except the influ- 
ence of Raphael. The 
Athenian sculptor appears 
to have enjoyed even a 
sort of worldly popu- 
larity, as ‘ public malig- 
nity used to amuse itself 
about the visits that the 
elegant Athenian ladies 





paid to the works at the THE HORSE OF SELENE. FROM THE PEDIMENT OF THE PARTHENON. 
Acropolis.’ 

One of the most important branches of art in which Phidias excelled was the making 
of chryselephantine (gold and ivory) statues on a colossal scale. From the nature of the 
case it was hardly to be expected that these works could be preserved to our own time, 
as the intrinsic value of the gold was a constant temptation to the spoiler. M. Collignon 
affirms, however, that the great statue of Pallas existed down to the year 375 of our 
era, but despoiled of some of its ornaments. The biographer traces out in an interesting 
passage the curious manner in which the existing information about that statue has been 
collected together, chiefly from reduced copies, which give at least the idea and the principal 
lines of the original. The finest of these is, however, only a headless and armless fragment. 
For the face and the rich ornamentation of the helmet we have to consult coins and gems. 
With these different helps we arrive, in all probability, at a fairly approximate idea of 
what the original must have been, though it is impossible for us to realise, by an effort 
of our comparatively feeble and uneducated imagination, the beauty and majesty of a work 
of supreme genius, in the finest material, and finished with the most consummate art. We 
Englishmen are much more fortunately placed with regard to the marble sculptures of the 
Parthenon. We have many of them in our own museum, though, unhappily, in a very 
mutilated condition. They are low enough to be properly seen, which they never were in 
their original position. It is fortunate that Jacques Carrey, in 1674, made sketches of them 
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when he accompanied the Marquis de Nointel on his visit to Athens. Luckily, this visit 
preceded the destructive explosion of 1687. M. Collignon says, that although these 
sketches were executed in a few days, and under the most unfavourable circumstances, they 
are still the most precious documents that we possess for the study of the marbles. This 
is a good instance of the value of sketching, especially before the invention of photography. 
Even when Carrey sketched, the eastern pediment was much mutilated. His drawings show 
that eight or nine of the most important statues in the middle had disappeared. The 
Parthenon had, in fact, been converted into a church, and the ‘byzantine architects had 
pierced a window in the tympanum’ to light the vault of their apse. A subsequent attempt 
by Morosini to remove the statues from the middle of the western pediment was destructive 
from the awkwardness of the workmen. Then came Lord Elgin, and Byron says that 
his workmen destroyed ‘in a vain attempt to tear down those works which have been 
the admiration of ages.’ 

= The Parthenon was 
finished in 438 B.c. Then 
came, or soon after, the 
popular accusations against 
Phidias. However, M. 
Collignon, like most of 
us in the present day, 
attaches little weight to 
Plutarch’s narrative. 
There is the accusation 
of stealing gold intended 
for the dress of the god- 
dess. ‘The unlikelihood 
of this is evident. How 
could the enemies of 
Phidias be ignorant of 
what everybody knew, 
namely, that the gold 
was placed so that it 
could be removed and weighed? The work-people under Phidias knew this quite well. 
Can we imagine Menon making such an accusation when he knew beforehand how 





GROUP OF GODS ON THE EAST FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON. 


‘ Phidias would reply to it? The accusation of impiety is scarcely more probable. The 


execution of the statue had been looked after by a commission, many work-people ‘had 
laboured upon it, and if Phidias had really made his own portrait and that of Pericles 
upon the shield, these two figures would never have passed unnoticed by so many curious 
eyes. M. Collignon supposes that the guides who used to show the Parthenon to visitors 
probably handed down idle legends as authentic traditions. He attaches no weight to 
Plutarch’s account of the death of Phidias in prison from disease or poison. Miiller-Striibing 
believes that Phidias may have been accused of keeping false accounts, tried, and acquitted ; 
then he passed into Elis and undertook the statue of Jupiter at Olympia, after which he 
died, honoured by the inhabitants. This, at least, is the German scholar’s reading of the 
text of Philochorus, the historian of Athens. 

As for the colossal statue of Jupiter at Olympia, we know much less than we do 
about the Pallas of the Parthenon. There are a few lines of Pausanias from which it 
appears that Jupiter was seated on a throne, that his head wore a crown of olive leaves 
in gold, that on his right hand he bore a statuette of Victory in ivory and gold, and in 
his left a sceptre surmounted by an eagle. His sandals were golden and his mantle also. 
The attitude is known from coins and the profile of the face also, more or less exactly. 
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The total result is an immortal name associated with great works and a great epoch, 
but as for production nothing remains but a few grievously mutilated marbles. The colossal 
chryselephantine statues have vanished from the earth as completely as the gods have vanished 
from Olympus; and of Phidias himself we scarcely know more than just this—that he was 
the greatest sculptor of sculpture’s greatest time, and that he enjoyed the friendly protection 
of his country’s most illustrious statesman. 

I ought not to conclude without an acknowledgment of the care and skill with which 
M. Collignon’s biography has been executed. He has avoided that simple credulity which 
is the common fault of those who attempt to write biographies from insufficient materials, 
and who are so rarely able to refuse themselves whatever comes to hand. The illustrations 


are a useful help. . 
DITOR. 


CHRISTCHURCH, HAMPSHIRE. 


HE history of the south coast of England in old times is, of 
course, chiefly the history of the intercourse between the island and 
the continent, towns rising and falling in prosperity as the line of 
trade and general communication passed through them or was 
shifted by circumstances to another high road. That the character 
of the inhabitants was affected by their position, their occupations, 
and the events and incidents which naturally resulted, is also of 
course unquestioned. Of all the coast no part seems more peculiarly 

sein formed for communication with the outer world than the coast of 

Hampshire. The sheltered sea within the Isle of Wight, the great harbour of Southampton 

Water, famous from old time, and Portsmouth Haven of later date, mark it out as a 

resting - place for ships. But besides these greater ports there are a surprising number 

of little ones, formed mostly by streams which, altogether insignificant in themselves, widen 
out at high tide into great estuaries capable of receiving many ships within their shelter. 

In old days, when ships were small and of light draught, men-of-war used to run up the 

Medina, and besides Newport the Isle of Wight had Brading Haven, formed by the Eastern 

Yar, and the harbour of Yarmouth by the Western. Then on the mainland, nearly opposite 

Yarmouth, was Lymington, at one time a place of considerable importance, and a little to 

the east ran the Beaulieu river, of which the Duke of Montague once dreamed he would 

make a busy port. The series was continued beyond the boundaries of Hampshire by Poole 

Harbour on the west and Langston and Chichester Harbours on the east ; and many of these 

little places, now quiet and almost dead, had their time of bustle and prosperity, while behind 

this scene of active life, and as it were in the very heart of it, lay the silent abode of roebuck 
and hare, the Conqueror’s New Forest. 

There is one of these sheltered estuaries which does not seem at any period of its history 
to have enjoyed any commercial prosperity, or to have known the excitement of constant 
communication with the world outside. The little town of Twynham lay at the head of 
it, and the great tower of Christchurch dominated it from all sides, but its narrow entrance, 
changed more than once by the action of the waves, and the shallowness of the channel 
rendered it useless for vessels of any draught, and even small craft now frequent it little, finding 
it difficult to navigate, partly from its neglected condition. 

There was a time, however, when great plans were formed for improving the harbour, 
and a brilliant destiny seemed in store for it. The scheme is described in a book called 
‘England’s Improvement by Sea and Land.’ It was published about 1677, and is written by 
a certain Captain Yarranton under the influence of the Dutch power at sea, it being but a 


few years since De Witt and his fleet had sailed up the Thames, and the tidings of his 
DD 
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| exploits had struck terror and shame into the hearts of Englishmen. The captain has, indeed, 

very little hope of our being able to stand against their rivalry, but like a good citizen he 
offers every suggestion in his power for ‘improving England.’ This Christchurch scheme is 
only one of many. He tells us that the Dutch harbours were so shallow that if we did 
succeed in driving their ships to take refuge in them, ours could not follow them, being 
vessels of too great draught, whereas theirs could come up the Thames whenever they liked. 
I suppose he argued from this that our bigger ships were of little use to us, and the 
building of smaller ones more important He tells us that he was employed to survey the 
harbour of Christchurch ‘about a year and a half ago’ by Lord Clarendon —the historian 
and Chancellor some have added; but if so, the book must have been published some years 
after it was written, as the Lord Chancellor died in 1674, after several years of exile — and 
that he found that it was possible to ‘make there as good an harbour as to the depth of 








| 

| 

| water it will draw as any in England.’ 
1 


i ‘I observed’ (he says) ‘two great things that place was capable of. The first is that at that very 
ti place where the harbour may be made, there may at any time safely come in and quietly ride at least 
Hy fifty or sixty fifth and sixth-rate frigates; and that which is more strange, within three hundred yards of 


i the place there is a hill or promontory which was an old camp of the Romans or Saxons, as it is said, 
tj a . . . . 

which will lodge 100,000 men, and in three days may be made so defensible that no army (be it ever 
it so great) will be able to annoy them. . . . And to me it is very strange that notice long since had not 


been taken of it and some forts built there. The second thing I took notice of was the great advantage 
His Majesty might make of that place when the harbour was opened for the building of fifth and sixth- 
rate frigates. A place, none can be better, with these advantages: first, within the harbour is a con- 
venient placé to build ships; secondly, the timber will be carried down the Avon to the place for building 
for four shillings the tun or load, the timber coming out of New Forest, the river running by the forest 
side... . A third great advantage is that the King may have all his iron made and guns cast at a very 


cheap rate. There is the ironstone in the sea by the harbour mouth, and the King hath vast quantities 


] of woods decayed in New Forest, of which at this time charcoal is made and shipt away to Cornwall 


and other parts. If two furnaces be built about Ringwood to cast guns, and two forges to make iron, 
and the ironstone be brought from the harbour mouth out of the sea up the river to the furnaces, and 
the charcoal out of New Forest to the works, there being sufficient of decayed woods to supply four 
ironworks for ever, by these means the King makes the best of everything, and builds with his own 
timber, being near-and convenient; whereas now the charge and carriage makes the timber of no use to 
him, and having ironstone of his own for gathering up and wood of his own for nothing, he will have 


very cheap guns and iron.’ 


There are some remains of an old wall, called the Clarendon Wall, which are pointed 
out as proofs of the work having been really begun; but if so, it was never carried far, 
iz and the harbour was left in its present comparative insignificance, and Hengistbury Head 


| . unfortified, its marshy banks the pasture-ground of numerous horses and cattle, and the 


haunt of herons and cormorants and other land and sea fowl. 

The little town of Twynham, which lies at the head of the harbour, has almost lost 
its own name in that of its chief building, so generally is it known as Christchurch. 
Situated, not unlike Southampton, in a corner of land formed by the junction of two rivers 
at the head of a harbour, it might have become as thriving a seat of trade had that 
harbour been more serviceable. Its low situation and its distance from the open sea 
have prevented it from becoming in modern times a watering-place, and it is wholly 
wanting in the amusements proper to a seaside resort. Yet it has very special attractions 
of its own. The view of the old grey tower against a sunset sky, with the old mill and 
its other harmonious surroundings, as seen from a boat, is a thing to dwell long on the 
memory. Indeed, the tower, wherever seen, is welcome, and must, one would think, 
become a part of the very being of any one native of those parts. The two rivers 
have each beauty in their different ways, the Avon winding and wandering in low 
meadow-lands, the view of which is sadly interfered with by the new railway, while 
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the Stour runs through more hilly country, and there is a view from the heights about 
Hern of great richness, not unlike in character to that from Richmond Hill, but greatly 
wider in extent. These rivers, of which complaints from time to time still appear, tha- 
they are allowed to become more choked with weeds every year, are mentioned in the 
correspondence of Thomas Cromwell. It appears that he had been ordering that they 
should be cleared for navigation, for he receives answer from Sir Peter Philpot that ‘his 
commandment shall be accomplished as soon as possible.’ The trees are to be cut ‘so 
that a boat may have free passage,’ and the ‘mills, weirs, and fishgarths are being plucked 
away, though, as another letter says regretfully, ‘the said weirs have stood since five 
hundred years before the Conquest.’ 

Within the town are the ruins of a Norman castle, said to have been built during the 
troubles of Stephen’s reign by the De Redvers family, who held the manor. The ‘ Constable’s 
House’ still has its tall round chimney, and the carving on its Norman windows is perfectly 





CHRISTCHURCH, FROM THE SOUTH. DRAWN BY E. L. SEELEY. 


clear and sharp. The bridges over the Avon, which divides into three streams as it approaches 
the town, date also from Norman times. 

But the chief interest of the place is, and always must have been, the Priory Church, 
a building containing examples of every style of architecture, from the Norman to the late 
Perpendicular. Built, according to legend, with the aid of a heavenly mason, who gave 
more toil than his companions but took no wage, it was said to have received the name 
of Christchurch from the great Workman, though actually dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 
Religious men had dwelt here in Saxon times, Domesday Book recording the lands held 
by them, but all agree that the present building owes its origin to Ralph Flambard, the 
notorious minister of William Rufus. ‘This is Rannulfus,’ says William of Malmesbury, 
‘formerly chaplain to King William, of doubtful origin, but advanced to the highest place 
by his tongue and ‘his craftiness, and made procurator of the whole kingdom. When an 
edict,’ continues the chronicler, ‘went forth from the King that England should pay a 
certain tribute, he would double it—the plunderer of the rich, the exterminator of the poor, 
the confiscator of inheritances . . . . of whom the King would say, laughing, that he 
was the only man who knew how to use his wits, and cared not for the hatred of others 
while he could please his master. He was the author of the sacred honours of the Church 
being put up for sale. By these arts he obtained the bishopric of Durham, though he 
justified his pretentions to it by giving r1ooo/. for it.’ Others define his origin more 
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exactly by calling him the son of a witch who had lost an eye by infernal agency. Modern 
historians have been little more kind to him, and seem to agree in giving him the credit 
of having systematised the abuses of the feudal law by which the King was to become 
the heir of ‘ilk man, ordered and lewd.’ Especially is he charged with having taught 
Rufus the lesson which he learnt so well—that the spiritual fiefs might be treated like lay 
fiefs, to be resumed by the King when they fell vacant, and the revenues received by him 
until he should see good to put another in the holder’s place. According to one story, 
he was in the service of Maurice, bishop of London, before he entered the King’s, and 
as the Bishop was engaged in rebuilding St. Paul’s, Flambard may then have acquired that 
taste for architecture which, as far as we know, was the only good thing about him, and 
connects his name with two of the most remarkable buildings of his time—the Cathedral 
of Durham and the Priory Church of Twynham. Which of the two was the earlier seems 


Nea 
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a doubtful matter. According to Domesday Book (which some suppose him to have had 
a hand in making) he held land in Hampshire, and had lost part of it in the making 
of the New Forest. One story makes him first Dean of Christchurch, and afterwards obtain 
the rich See of Durham. Another denies that the canons of Christchurch had a dean over 
them, and says that Flambard when already bishop obtained possession of the church at 
Twynham from the King, and then set to work to rebuild it in spite of the opposition 
of Godric, the senior canon—keeping the prebends in his own hands as they fell vacant, 
and using their revenues for the purpose. Sir Gilbert Scott gives serious consideration to 
the question of priority between the two churches, confessing himself unwilling to attribute 
work so noble to the unscrupulous and wicked agent of the oppressions of Rufus. His 
decision is that the honour of the scheme of Durham as a whole must be awarded to the 
predecessor of Flambard, William de St. Carileph, whatever influence Flambard may have 
had upon the details of the nave, and that ‘Durham influenced Christchurch ;’ but he adds 
that ‘the beautifully arcaded stair turret to the northern transept is one of the choicest relics 
of the Norman style.’ 

Flambard is said to have pulled down a church and nine chapels to make room for his 
building, but how far he proceeded with his work is unknown. His first tenure of his see 
was but a short one. At the death of Rufus, Henry hastened to earn himself popularity by 
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sending the hated justiciar to the Tower, and the Church of the Holy Trinity at Twynham, 
with all its belongings, was confiscated and put into the hands of a clerk of Henry’s own 
choosing. Flambard, however, was treated leniently in prison, and finally succeeded in escaping 
by means of a rope conveyed to him, perhaps, in a cask of wine. He made his gaolers drunk 
at a great banquet, and let himself down by the rope, taking with him his pastoral staff; but 
- forgetting in his haste to put on his episcopal gloves, his hands were cut to the bone, and 
the rope proving too short he got a bad fall. However, his friends were below and carried 
him off, and he reached Normandy in safety. After some years he was restored to his bishopric, 
and died a penitent, it is said, in 1128. William of Malmesbury, who softened his description 
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of him in his later edition, and cut out his account of his scandalous life at Durham, gives 
him due praise for his buildings there. Whether while he was engaged upon the Cathedral 
and the defences of the city and the erection of Norham Castle, he had time or opportunity 
to interest himself again in Christchurch, cannot be known. 

Peace did not come to Christchurch with the departure of Flambard from the scene. 
The registers tell of grasping rulers, and clerks and canons disputing for possession, until 
Hilary, one of the Bishop of Winchester’s clerks, a man of upright and humble life, became 
dean or superior. Under his rule, but through the influence of the Bishop, Henry de Blois, 
and with the consent of Baldwin de Redvers, earl of Devon, the lord of the manor, the 
whole establishment was remodelled, and the order of Regular Canons of St. Augustine 
instituted in the’ place of the secular canons, Before, however, peace had thus been 
restored, one of the deans, by name Radulph, ignoring the quarrels that raged around 
him, gave himself up to continuing the building, and carried it so far that part of it was 
roofed in before his death. We get no information respecting the later builders under 
whose hands the. church grew. No name can be attached to the Decorated portions, nor 
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‘can it be said to whom the church owed the rood screen nor the great reredos, with its 
elaborate design and rude sculpture representing the stem of Jesse. Some think this was 
first erected in the nave, and separated the part used for a parish church from the chapel 
of the canons. Details of the dress and armour have caused it to be assigned to the time 
of Edward III. 

Afterwards, perhaps in consequence of the fall of the central tower (if, indeed, there 
ever was one), and the destruction wrought by it, came another great outburst of building 
activity, during which the choir and Lady chapel arose. The new chapel and the work 
going on in the minster at Christchurch are mentioned in Sir Thomas West's will, dated 

1405, and in Ferrey’s ‘ Antiquities of Christ- 
church’ it is argued that the initials on the 
bosses of the ceiling connect the choir with 
the Montagues of the reign of Henry IV. 
"But it seems as if the architectural fervour 
did not quickly subside, but went on all 
through the century, and that the builders 
were indeed still at work when the Disso 
lution came. Chantry chapels and monu- 
ments were erected within the church; it 
was under the Prior, William Eyre, that 
the choir stalls were restored, and in these, 
as well as in the later work, such as the 
Salisbury chapel and the Draper chapel, we 
see appearing the influence of the Renais- 
sance. Some have supposed, I know not 
on what grounds, that Torregiano was em- 
ployed by the Countess of Salisbury; but 
whether there were actually foreign artists 
at work, or whether it is only the Italian 
spirit affecting the English sculptors, the 
carved panels of the stalls show the influ- 
ence as strongly as the Salisbury chapel. 
Mr. Ferrey attempts to explain some of the 
designs by connecting them with the political 
history of the time. He considers the Prior 
to have been an ardent follower of the White 
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CHRISTCHURCH. THE NAVE, DRAWN BY E. L. SEELEY. 


Rose and of Perkin Warbeck, and thinks that the carving usually called ‘the three nations’ 
represents Scotland and Ireland insulting Henry VII. There is also a similar one in which 
he sees Henry adorned with asses’ ears, while on each side are represented, wearing a hostile 
expression, the King of France and the Duchess of Burgundy. 

The very last Prior, John Draper, was engaged in beautifying the building. We find his 
chantry chapel in the south choir aisle, and his initials appear in the south transept as well as 
on the old mill of the priory. He was titular Bishop of Neapolis, and when the monastery was 
first threatened drew up a petition that it might be spared; but the commissioners found him 
‘a very honest, confortable person,’ easy to deal with, and he was rewarded with a pension 
of 133/. 6s. 8d. and the mansion of Somerford for life. It has been asserted that the reputation 
of the canons for learning was very low, that they were in debt for wine and ale, and had 
only one book in their library, entitled ‘Leges aliquot regum Saxonice,’ so I have some pleasure 
in referring to a letter of Prior Draper’s to Cromwell, in which he says:—‘I send you “Beda 
de Ecclesiastica Historia,” and another chronicle whose author I do not. know, wherein is 
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also another treatise, “De Gestis Pontificum Anglorum.” The other book which you desire, 
“De Gestis Anglorum,” cannot yet be found; but as soon as I may have him, if he be within 
our house, I will send him without delay.’ The chartulary of the priory is in the Cotton 
library, but suffered so much in the great fire that it is marked in the catalogue as ‘ Desideratur.’ 
Very recently, however, it has been taken in hand, and, if we may use the expression, restored, 
so that it may now be studied with little difficulty. The commissioners of Henry VIII., when 
they came to receive the surrender of the priory, note that ‘in thys churche we founde a chaple 
and monument curiosly made of canestone prepared by the late mother of Raynolde Pole for 
. herre buriall, wiche we have causyd to be defacyd and all the armys and badgis clerely to be 
delete.” This chantry chapel brings us back again into public life, and connects Christchurch 
with a character playing a certain part in history. Her strange story seems to be a kind of 
summary of the misery of living in times of disputed succession. Of royal lineage through 
her father, the Duke of Clarence, best remembered by his death in the butt of Malmsey wine, 
she had also in her veins the blood of the Montagues and Nevills, and proved to be herself 
‘a strong and constant man rather than a woman.’ Perhaps she needed to be so to grow 
up in that time, when her very existence was a source of danger to the kingdom. Her 


brother, the Earl of Warwick, 
being found by Henry VII, 
not because of . his character, 
but only because of his descent, 
too dangerous to be spared, she 
must often have feared for her 
life. ‘Nothing,’ says Cardinal 
Pole, ‘impelled him’ (Henry VII.) 
‘to the murder of my uncle, who, 
by the admission of all, was all 
his life a most innocent man, OAK CARVING FROM THE STALLS, CALLED ‘THE THREE NATIONS: 

as much as a babe of a year 

old, but that he was the son of the brother of Edward IV.’ Pole’s biographer tells us ‘that 
the Catholic kings of Spain (Ferdinand and Isabella) and Henry VII., treating of Katharine’s 
marriage, and fearing a nephew of Edward IV., the Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke of Clarence, 
it was settled that he should die before the marriage of Katharine took place.’ However, in 
the early days of Henry VIII., when the question of the succession seemed set at rest, all 
these family jealousies appeared to have died out, the widow of Sir Richard Pole was restored 
to her estates, and even became governess to the Princess Mary, to secure whose rights her 
brother had been put to death. There seems to have been a real attachment between them, 
the princess looking upon her as ‘a second mother,’ and the countess after the divorce of 
Queen Katharine offering, rather than be separated from her, to attend upon her with a train 
of servants at her own expense. How far she was implicated in her son’s intrigues seems 
never to have been clearly shown. No witnesses were produced at her trial, but Cromwell 
displayed a coat of white silk which had been found among her clothes, on one side of which 
was wrought the arms of England, and on the other the emblem of the five wounds, which 
had been used as a standard in the Pilgrimage of Grace. ‘We suppose,’ wrote Lord 
Southampton, who with the Bishop of Ely was sent to arrest her, ‘that there hath not been 
seen or heard of a woman so earnest, so manlike in countenance. We must needs deem 
that her sons have not made her privy nor participant of. the bottom and pit of their 
stomachs, or else she is the most arrant traiteress that ever was seen.’ For two years after 
her attainder Henry spared her life, but the fresh rebellion of a Nevill in 1541 aroused his 
vindictive feelings, and she perished on Tower Hill. The story of her execution, whether 


true or untrue, is too well known to need repetition. 
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Her chantry chapel looks almost as fresh and new as if it had been erected yesterday, 
the only conspicuous injury being that inflicted by the commissioners of Henry VIII. A 
sum of twenty guineas has been spent on restoring it, but all that was done was a little 
cleaning, and the delicate Renaissance ‘carving with which it is covered is all the original 
work, This and the Draper chapel are made of Caen stone, the only foreign stone used 
in the church. In the building itself are found ironstone from Hengistbury Head, limestone 
from the Isle of Wight, Portland oolite, and Purbeck marble. 

At the Dissolution the monastic buildings were destroyed and the treasures of the 
church carried off. Tradition says that the great statues from the reredos were taken away at 
that time because they were plated with silver. The church was given wholly to the parish, 
and in the next century a school was held in St. Michael's loft over the Lady chapel. 

Of the work of restoration during this century we can add but little. What has been 
done has been done carefully and lovingly, and has on the whole a very wnrestored look. 
Much, indeed, remains to be done, especially in the transepts, which are choked up with 
high pews. The rood screen is so solid a structure that the service has to be held in 
the nave, and the choir is only used for week-day services. There are prayers said at 
7.30 a.m. throughout the month of August for the harvest, ‘according to ancient custom,’ 
and another ancient custom is also quoted for the practice of surplicing the clerk. It 
is a misfortune that one side of the church, being in private grounds, can only be seen 
from a distance ; the prior’s door, therefore, which is thought to have a French character, 
and the lepers’ chapel, with an opening in the wall into the church, through which the 
lepers are said to have received the Sacrament on a cloven stick, are neither of them often 
seen. All the old brasses have at some time or other disappeared from the church, and 
scarcely any ancient stained glass remains. The plain glass in the great window of the 
choir and the effacing of the colour of the reredos must of course entirely alter the general 
effect of that part. Within the choir stands a very beautiful work of Flaxman’s, repre- 
senting the Viscountess Fitzharris with her three children, the eldest of whom was the late 
Earl of Malmesbury, and under the tower is placed Weekes’s more popular monument to Shelley. 
For those also who are interested in old lettering or quaint epitaphs there is occupation for a 
leisure hour both within and without the church, for there is more than the usual number of 
old tombstones in the churchyard. All who are learned in the history of epitaphs will remember 


that here is the enigmatical inscription which szems to have exercised in vain the wits of 
its modern readers— 
WE WERE NOT SLAYNE BUT RAYSD 
RAYSD NOT TO LIFE 
BUT TO FE BURIED TWICE 
BY MEN OF STRIFE 
WHAT REST COVLD TH LIVING HAVE 
WHEN DEAD HAD NONE 
AGREE AMONGST YOU 
HEERE WE TEN ARE ONE 
HEN. ROGERS DIED APRILL 17, 1641 
IR 


E. L. SEevey. 


KNARESBOROUGH. 


ETCHED BY E. W. EVANS, FROM A WATER-COLOUR DRAWING BY BERNARD EVANS, R.I. 


HE picturesque town of Knaresborough stands on the left bank of the river Nidd, 
which here winds in a full stream under limestone rocks and hanging woods. The 

ruined keep of the Castle is a conspicuous object, and there is an ancient church, some 
portions of which are in the Early English style. The place has also romantic associations, 
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as being the scene of the story of Eugene Aram. Mr. Bernard Evans chooses by preference 
important subjects for his pictures, and does not shrink from painting places which are 
obviously picturesque and have been often painted. In the exhibition of the Institute this 
year, he has large drawings of the famous Yorkshire Abbeys of Rievaulx and Byland, in which 


the character of the scenery is rendered with much truth and masculine vigour. 


MR. E. BURNE-JONES’S MOSAICS AT ROME. 


arts of painting in tempera and encaustic, by means of which the 
Greeks, Romans, and earlier Byzantines decorated their public and 
domestic edifices, had begun to pass out of vogue in all important 
occasions, their function was transferred to the more limited and 
severe, grander and more permanent, method of painting in mosaic, 
that is, by placing together on walls and ceilings cubes or tesserae 
of stone, terra-cotta, and, in later days, vitrified substances of 
various colours. Long before the fourth century this process had 
been adopted for pavements, and gods, demi-gods, heroes, and even fish, flowers, and fruit 
were represented under foot in countless temples, palaces, and private mansions. Remains of 
such decorations still exist in considerable numbers wherever the Romans had dominion in 
that vast cantle of the earth which extends from the banks of the Severn to those of the 
Euphrates, from Northern Germany to the Atlas Mountains. Admirable examples of them 
may be seen on the sides of the staircase leading upwards from the great Egyptian Gallery 
in the British Museum. These designs were and are simply decorations in the limited sense 
of that term, and not historical compositions, such as those which succeeded them on the walls, 
vaults, and ceilings of buildings which the Christians, then firmly established in power, began 
to raise in numbers, and increased as time went on, while the edifices themselves became 
vaster and more splendid in ornaments, colours, and gilding. 

Essentially a Christian art, mosaic painting lent itself to the decoration of stately 
monuments of architecture, where gravity, stability, and durability were desired before 
all other qualities, and the gay and gorgeous coloration the pagan artists affected would have 
been, not only out of place from a religious point of view, but out of keeping in their 
aesthetic and architectonic aspects. It is inconceivable that the early professors of the Faith 
would allow their sacred emblems—pictures of the Trinity or of those austere Biblical subjects 
which they reverenced—to be depicted elsewhere than overhead and beyond the ignominies of 
the floor. In later times mosaic and its allied tarsia-work were often used for sacred themes, 
as in the pavements at Pavia, Vercelli, Florence, Siena, and Rheims, and men did not hesitate 
to walk upon religious designs when sketched in marble inlays, engraved in brass, or worked 
out in tesserae. It was, in Western Europe at least, not so in the fourth century, nor till nearly 
a thousand years had fled; not until Christianity itself had become an antiquity, did believers 
cease to look upwards for those admonitions, counsels, and pious mementoes Art was 
employed to bring before them. It was fortunate for us that religious reverence and artistic 
propriety coincided to this result. Had it been otherwise we should have lost most of the 
noblest pious documents and grandest works of art, and Christian subjects of the highest 
interest as records of design as well as of devotion—to say nothing of archaic symbols, 
costume, architecture, arms, jewellery, and even portraits—would have perished with the 
tempera and encaustic pictures of the antique world. Of these a million instances are now 
represented by a score or two more or less damaged and faded relics, not one among them 
being even of the third or fourth rate in merit, much less worthy to be compared with 
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those masterpieces the classic historians and travellers delighted to praise while they stood 
breathless with admiration before them, and mankind, with one accord, declared them to be 
incomparable wonders of the world. 

These men placed the lost pictures on a level with those immortal sculptures and 
buildings which, however damaged and decayed they now appear, suffice at least to show how 
great were the arts by whose means the ancients illustrated their religious beliefs, their venera- 
tion for and gratitude to the heroes of the race, as well as their love of beauty and virtue. 
How terrible has been the sacrifice attending this loss of antique pictures, due largely to the 
unfortunate choice of one method for another and less perishable one, let those attest who 
know that in Greece and Rome the arts were equally if not more esteemed than letters, or 
even than the drama itself, while some of the greatest minds were devoted to them. Our 
universities devote themselves to letters only, and notwithstanding the very texts upon which 
the acuter members of those societies sharpen their wits affirm the greatness of the arts of 
antiquity, those gentlemen, or the majority of the less intelligent among them, have yet to 
learn that in Greece and Rome painting was cultivated with as much zeal, ability, and 
resource as the literature they revere. It is the fashion to speak of letters as the sole field 
of ancient and modern scholarship, and to ignore the fact that those critics who admired 
the great written works, likewise, and in similar terms, commended the pictures, statues, and 
buildings with which they were equally familiar. Knowing what is the glory of the latter 
two, it is not difficult for us to guess at the greatness of our loss in pictorial art, and 
to wish its masterpieces had been committed to imperishable materials and the most durable 
methods.* : 

Judging the future by the past, it may be sadly as well as safely said that the time will 
come when, of the works of our living master, those only will remain to describe which it is 
my present honourable task. When The Days of the Creation have faded from their canvases, 
and Day and Night, Cophetua, The Silver Stairs, The Four Seasons, The Legend of Perseus, 
The Legend of the Briar Rose, and all the rest of that galaxy of imagination and treasury 
of jewellery in lovely colours, for which we are indebted to my friend, have perished with 
the materials he employed for them, these gigantic figures of Christ sitting in judgment and 
His attendant ‘Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers’ of Heaven, as _repre- 
sented by the Archangels Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, Zophiel, and Chemuel, and by a host of 
angels choiring overhead, will endure unchanged t until the Protestant church erected in 
Rome for citizens of the United States of North America shall 


‘Tumble down, and in the dust lie level laid.’ 





* Dr. Jacob Burckhardt, writing in the earlier portion of Kugler’s * Handbook of Painting: the Italian Schools’ 
(see the fourth edition of that work, 1874, i. 17), while taking a wide survey of early Christian art, as it existed 
at a period later than that which is above alluded to, wrote: ‘With the general recognition of Christianity as the 
religion of the State followed the introduction of painting into the vast basilicas and churches of the new Faith, 
where walls, cupolas, and altars were soon decorated with the utmost splendour. Not content also with the rich 
treasury of scriptural subjects, Christian art sought her materials [themes] in the wide circle of saintly history, nor 
hesitated even to avail herself of the persons of distinguished living characters. Circumstantial inscriptions, ornamentally 
disposed, were now adopted to explain the meaning of the pictures, and in smaller churches were eventually substituted 
for them.’? Of course the novelties thus introduced were the Christian subjects, not mural pictures. The Jatter 
existed centuries before the period in question. It was for these decorative and devotional pictures the mosaics I 
have already referred to were substituted. The mosaicists were not restricted to scriptural themes, but adopted 
historical and personal incidents for the exercise of their art; witness the famous pictures wrought by one of their 
most brilliant masters in the church of San Vitale at Ravenna, dating with the sixth century, and, in life-size figures, 
representing the Emperor Justinian and his wife Theodora, with their courtiers and body-guard of fair and stalwart 
Alemanni, armed with swords and shields, They are approaching an altar with gifts for the Church. All the faces 
are portraits. There is a copy of this work at South Kensington. 

+ That is, provided no other barbarian shall, Charlemagne-like, strip Holy ‘Trinity Church of its mosaics, and 
transport them to his palace in another Aix-la-Chapelle. This was done in the fourth quarter of the eighth century. 
The relic was destroyed in 1730. A quite modern precedent for something of the sort was given in 1847, when the mosaics 
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It is in that noble edifice, one of the finest instances of Street’s power to adapt the 
graver type of Christian architecture to current uses, that the mosaic pictures in question 
have been produced by Dr. Salviati, of Venice, after cartoons made in full colours and of 
the true size by Mr. Burne-Jones. The cuts before the reader are much reduced versions 
of photographs taken from the mosaics themselves as they were completed some months ago. 
One cut shows the general scheme of the work, and comprises Christ with His attendants ; 
the others show five of the Archangels severally, and are large enough to give general 
notions of the character and attributes of those gigantic effigies. Of course it is out 
of the question that such memoranda can do justice to the majesty, stately energy, and 
sumptuous beauty of the cartoons. Neither can I hope to represent the deep and glowing 
colours and the lustre of gold and silver with which the mosaics are glorified. These superb 
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elements must be left to the reader’s imagination, or to his memory, if he is familiar with 
similar and ancient mosaics such as exist in St. Agatha’s, St. Apollinaris-in-Classis, and 
San Vitale’s, Ravenna; San Marco’s, Venice; the churches of St. Mary Major, SS. Nereus 
and Achilles, St. Praxede, SS. Cosmo and Damien, St. Cecilia, St. Pudentia, St. John 
Lateran, St. Agnes-without-the-Walls, St. Venantius, St. Stephen, St. Maria-in-Transtavere 
and others at Rome; St. Ambrose at Milan, St. Margaret at Venice, the cathedrals of 
Padua, Capua, Palermo, and Monreale, and San Miniato at Florence. All those, although 
of very different dates, and in styles comparatively remote from each other, illustrate the 
qualities and characteristics of art in mosaic during the Romanesque period of Italy, and 
later. The vast examples in St. Sophia’s, Constantinople (ninth century), St. George’s and 
St. Sophia’s in Thessalonica, all of which have gold grounds, and were somewhat crudely 
given in colours and gold by Texier and Pullan, are purely Byzantine, and, though able 
works, the last being especially so, differ greatly from the Italian examples. No ancient 





of the church of St. Michael-in-Affrisco, Ravenna, were sent to Berlin. To ensure permanency, and as if to illustrate the perils 
of fallible methods, it was found necessary to reproduce in mosaic Mr. Watts’ fresco over the chancel arch in Street’s church 
of St. James-the-Less, Garden Street, Westminster, which, in less than ten years, had perished because of the badness of the 


atmosphere, 
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mosaics of either sort and of the least importance exist in this country, nor, with one 
exception, so far as I am aware, are any to be found in France. The exception is men- 
tioned by M. Gerspach in his ‘La Mosaique’ as existing in the semi-dome of the apse 
in the Romanesque church of Germigny-des-Prés (Loiret). That author knows no other 
French example* of the comparatively severe school to which this instance undoubtedly belongs. 

When the ancient artists, conscious of the dignity and sacred character of the subjects 
they were called upon to represent in mosaic, ceased, as before-mentioned, to employ their 
art upon the floors of churches, and preferred the walls and ceilings of those edifices, it was 
natural that they should select the vaults of the semi-domes in the apses of the same, and, 
whatever might be delineated on the walls and roofs proper, concentrate in the nobler 
places above the altars their best efforts and their most splendid resources. So long 
ago as the middle of the fourth century, the artists employed by Flavius Galius Galienus 
and his wife, M. Simplicia, decorated with mosaics the ceiling of the catacomb of Cyriacus at 
Rome, and included the very naturalistic portraits of these personages which are now in the 
Bibliothéque Cighi of that city. A little later, the apse of the Church of St. Pudentia, 
likewise in Rome, was enriched with that picture which is comparatively severe in its 
style, the admirable Christ enthroned with the eleven Apostles, five on one hand and six 
on the other, at His side, while, behind this rank, the sainted martyrs, Pudens, Pudentia, 
Novatus, and Timothy, are depicted. This invaluable relic of ancient design bears distinct 
traces of classic influences, and in its style and treatment is obviously as pagan as its subject 
is Christian. It is not, however, a pure antique, but attests new influences at work while 
it was in hand. That influence continued to have effect during the succeeding centuries, but 
the calmness and dignity of the antique strain were not lost during the fifth century, when 
the mosaics in St. Ambrose’s Church at Milan, and various works in Rome and Ravenna, 
many of which are mentioned above, were produced. In the sixth century, which, so. far 
as art in mosaic was concerned, is signalised for us by the huge pictures at Constantinople 
and Thessalonica, the antique influences are but a little less marked, and the picture of 
Justinian, his queen, and courtiers, which decorates the church of St. Vitale at Ravenna, is 
an example in which we trace the newer influence more strongly than before, while nature 
is recognisable in the attitudes, faces, and draperies of the comparatively animated figures. 
The Sacrifice of Abraham, in the last-named church, comprises a passionate figure of the 
Patriarch accompanied by three angelic witnesses, which might have been produced three 
centuries previously, so simple and serene, not to say severe, are they. The comparative 
intractability of the material and its processes must, of course, always be allowed for while 
we are speaking of art in mosaic. But it is unfair to say, as some critics have done, that 
the mosaicists of these periods never aimed at beauty, and desired only the sternest of effigies 
in the stiffest of forms and types. 

Nevertheless, it is plain that from this period until the end of the ninth century, art in 
mosaic, like all other modes of design, was sinking into an abyss, and seemed incapable of 
rising again to anything like its former level. This decadence was much more marked in 
the eastern than in the western empire. In Italy, for a long time, the art seems to have 





* It is therefore’a work of extremely interesting character. "The church in which it remains was consecrated 
in the year 806 a.p. by Theodolphus, Bishop of Orleans, a poet and favourite of Charlemagne, and sometime Abbot 
of St. Benoit-sur-Loire. ‘The mosaic represents two nimbed and winged cherubim standing, and with their hands 
extended, as if in the act of speaking, upon the Ark of God, a sort of portable tabernacle, while, as if enclosing 
the cherubim within, or rather under their wings, two gigantic archangels soar to the summit of the vault, their pinions 
being, as heralds say, displayed, and their hands outstretched towards the cherubim. In the summit of the vault the 
symbolic Hand of God, isswant from a Star of Heaven, indicates the Ark and its attendant cherubim. I follow 
the text of M. Gerspach in calling these personages by this exalted name, but if the sketch furnished by M. Lisch to 
«La Mosaique’ is reliable, they are simply angels. An inscription calls upon us thus :—‘ Behold the Holy Tabernacle 
and the Cherubim; Contemplate the Splendour of the Ark of God,’ &c. The ground of the vault is blue, likewise 
a sort of frieze on which the semi-dome rests, and where the inscription is placed. 
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gone out of vogue; but in Germany, where Greek influences were manifest, we read of better 
things. The wonderful superstition, which assumed that in the year 1000 the earth would 
be destroyed, obtained more in Italy than elsewhere, and may have discouraged those 
artists who worked with tesserae as powerfully as it affected painters of another class. When 
this fateful epoch was passed, and the twelfth century was advancing, a new spirit was developed ; 
large works were undertaken in Rome by Innocent II., who decorated the basilica of St. Maria- 
in-Transtavere ; Venice afforded abundant opportunities for the new school; Sicily took her 
part, and great tasks were performed in the cathedral of Monreale, where supple figures and 
animated expressions attest the improvement which was taking place with the development 
of architecture, and the mosaicists of the new epoch anticipated the successes of Cimabue and 
Giotto in the art pictorial. 

In Rome, not less than in Florence, great advances were made in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, which was an age remarkable for buildings on a great scale, and sumptuously 
enriched with mosaics. Pope Gregory IX. (1227-1241) caused the fagade of the Romanesque 
St. Peter’s to be adorned with more than thirty life-size figures, and about the same time a huge 
picture of this kind was spread over the vault of the tribune, the cupola, and the gallery of the 
great Baptistery of the city on the Arno, the subject being the Last Judgment, by a colossal and 
vengeful Christ, in the presence of saints, the angelic host, and the good and evil souls who 
were accepted or condemned. For this stupendous work Andrea Tasi (1213-1294), to whom 
much of it was entrusted, was compelled to call in the aid of the Venetian mosaicists, with whom, 
almost from time out of mind, the technical traditions of the Greek practitioners of the art had 
rested. Gaddo Gaddi (c. 1265) executed another part of the work, which, fifty years later, 
Agnolo Gaddi restored, because, the eement failing, the picture had begun to fall from the 
wall. Tasi, Gaddi, and others worked on the apse of the cathedral at Pisa, where, in 1301, 
Cimabue himself superintended the labours of Tura. The Greek, i.e, the Byzantine influence, 
always favourable to mosaic, because that art sufficed to express perfectly the grave and severe, 
not to say stern motives of the Eastern Church, its love for sumptuous ornament and a 
gorgeous coloration, is evident in these pictures. But about the same time, Jacobo Torriti 
(c. 1290) decorated the apses of St. John Lateran and St. Mary Major in Rome, with mosaics, 
which still exist, and in their sacred legends and quasi-monumental figures, are in exact accord 
with the architecture they enrich, and like it are, with many noble and graceful motives, rather 
grandiose in design, with realistic elements underlying the gravity and serenity proper to the 
art. His works remind us, at every turn, of Cimabue, who is, so to say, the master of Mr, 
Burne-Jones in the archangelic figures before us. 

Torriti was, indeed, as M. Gerspach has pointed out, a master of the principles of decora- 
tive design in their highest strain; he understood their nature, limits, aptitudes, and proprieties, 
and with profound science applied them faithfully. He had a charming feeling for grace and 
for suave and beautiful expressions, and a poetic intention which had long been absent from 
design of this nature. The comparative intractability of mosaic had much to do with the 
delay of a revival of this nature. But the revival itself was inevitable. The Cosmati, a 
numerous family of Roman mosaicists, left many excellent specimens in the Eterna] City and 
elsewhere. They developed the types of Torriti, and-made still more manifest the sweetening 
influence of Cimabue, but it was in direct opposition to the professors of the old school, who 
were nothing if not Byzantine of the debased kind and desiccated mood, The types of Torriti 
are best seen in his Coronation of the Virgin, which is in the above-named church of St. Mary 
Major. Gaddo Gaddi, in his later life, finished (1307) seven animated and elegant illustrations 
of the life of the Virgin. Raphael himself found subjects for admiration in the graceful and 
animated style of the mosaics of this category, and, long afterwards, adopted some of their 
motives in the loggia of the Vatican. 

Another master, the influence of whose spirit it is not difficult to recognise in the Roman 
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mosaics of Mr. Burne-Jones, was Duccio di Buoninsegna, the greatest mosaicist of Siena, 
who, retaining some of the traditional forms (which still illustrated the Byzantine strain, or 
rather that Romanesque one which was its parallel), infused to them—at no sacrifice of 
stateliness—grace, and feeling for sweetness in excess of his predecessors’ efforts. He died 
in 1320. His works must be studied at Siena, where he worked, while those of his follower 
and alter ego, Simone Memmi, are to be seen at Assisi, where they can, as Kugler remarked, 
be compared with those of Giotto, which were conceived under an inspiration so entirely 
different that it is needful only to name them here. The severity of Byzantine art, softened 
by the grace of Siena and her undeviating devotion to beauty—which retained purity and 
dignity without sacrificing any of their charms to the austerity of the archaic mood in design— 
suited the views of Mr. Burne-Jones, and, happily, were entirely in accord with the 








URIEL, MICHAEL. 


noble architecture of Street, who, in the church at Rome, combined Gothic elegance and 
richness with not a little Romanesque repose and dignity without austerity. 

The mosaic now in question is by far the most important work of the kind yet 
completed by an Englishman. The mosaics in St. Paul's, which are due to several hands, 
are still in progress. Those in the Guards’ Chapel, Westminster, and the Memorial Chapel 
at Windsor, are, however excellent, distinctly decorative, while Mr. Poynter’s heroic St. George, 
in the Parliament House, is but a member of an incomplete scheme. Not any of these can 
fairly be compared with the monumental paintings I have to describe in connexion with the 
cuts which are before the reader. 

It is easily understood that the largest cut shows the greater part of the semi-dome of 
the east end of the church, as seen from the floor and under the chancel arch, part of which, 
in very ‘sharp’ perspective, spans the composition before us. The cornice and the heads of 
two of the windows of the apse (of which the semi-dome is the roof) appear below the curving 
band of figures in mosaic. The altar of the church is, of course, immediately under the central 
figure, which thus finds its most appropriate place in the surrounding architecture and 
decorative scheme at large. In nature the eye readily accommodates itself to and makes 
due allowance for the curving surface of the apse and its semi-dome. In representing these 
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things difficulties occur which cannot be avoided, although the design suffers from the inevitable 
distortion of the figures, which appear like the reflections in a convex mirror. In the other 
cuts, which reproduce cartoons ‘drawn on the flat,’ this defect does not exist, and, so far 
as they go, they are like reflections in a plane mirror. The colours throughout are extremely 
pure, deep in tone, rich in their tints, and every hue is intense, while fine harmony rules 
the chromatic scheme, which, in a sort of sumptuous tenderness, suggests the celestial 
character of the subject. At the summit of the composition, as if in the very eye of 
the zenith, and part of the heavenly firmament, is a numerous body of angels chanting 
with harps to the glory of the Lord. Their dresses are white, shaded with blue; 
their harps, wings, hair, and sandals are of gold, diversified, of course, in its tints 
and the depth of its tones. The white clouds beneath their feet have edges touched 








GABRIEL, CHEMUEL., ZOPHIEL, 


with pink. The sky behind this angelic galaxy is of deep blue, shading downwards 
to the palest tint of the same colour at the battlements rising there and crowning 
a lofty wall, which is the enclosure of Paradise or the Heavenly City, and extends from 
one side of the apse to the other ; and, according to the text to which the whole design refers, 
rests upon a strong foundation of onyx and other variegated stones. The wall itself is 
marked by six tall and somewhat narrow portals rising from the foundation to a cornice 
one-fourth of its height below the battlements. On the cornice over each portal is a 
semi-circular arch. Between the arches the wall is of greenish grey; between the onyx 
foundations and the cornice the bricks are of gold, and thus supply a golden ground to the 
stately figures of the seated Christ and five erect archangels who are arranged, three on His 
left, two on His right, each standing before one of the portals. In front of the portal 
immediately on Christ’s right no archangel appears, and the door is shut fast. This vacant 
space erst belonged to Azrael, or Lucifer, that Son of the Morning ‘who is fallen,’ and has 
deserted his post at the right hand of God. The great and central figure is that of the 
Son of God, Who holds on His knee with His left hand the great sphere of crystal in which 
are mystically reflected the earth, blue sky, and wavy sea full of flecks of light. His right 
hand is raised in benediction, with the thumb and two larger fingers erect and the smaller 
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fingers bent upon the open palm. A cruciform nimbus of purple surrounds His _ hair, 
enclosing a face at once gentle, intensely grave, and sweet. His voluminous robe is white, 
falling in ample but somewhat severe folds upon Christ's shoulders, arms, and knees, and covering 
one of His feet completely, half covering the other foot. These feet rest upon a rainbow, 
very elaborately, appropriately, and diversely coloured, so as to show transparently the 
objects behind it. The Throne of Christ is deep green; out of four arches in the base 
of it pour the abundant waters of the Four Great Rivers of Paradise, which, dividing on 
either hand, flow in front of the onyx foundations of the City. About the head of the 
Throne appear two beautiful cherubim in intense blue; on either side of Christ is a seraph 
of a vivid red, while the winged and purple Thrones are at His feet. These mystical forms 
are composed with great beauty and dignity, and their aspects are extremely impressive. Their 
type is, of course, that of Orcagna in the Campo Santo at Pisa. Each of the great Archangels 
seems to be hovering above the water formed of the Four Rivers, his feet being side 
by side, and extended downwards in a quasi- Byzantine manner, which expresses volition 
without effort and power in perfect rest. Each figure is reflected in silver on the water 
beneath. The pilasters of the doorway are all of varied tints of green-grey, blue-grey, and 
dimmed rose-colour. I need not say that all the colours of the dresses and accessories 
throughout the design are significant, nor need I say more than that their meanings are easy 
to be read. 

The archangels may be described severally, beginning with Uriel, the Regent of the Sun 
and Light of God, who is on guard before the portal on the extreme left of the design. 
He is appropriately holding the Sun, a huge radiant ball of intense red, shaded delicately 
and heightened with gold; his nimbus is red, and his dress is white. This cut, like its 
fellows, shows the manner in which the archangel hovers above the water, and, somewhat 
faintly, the reflection of his form. The next archangel is Michael. His left wing in the 
mosaic differs from the cut in pointing downwards, similarly to its fellow wing, and does 
not cross the empty door of Azrael. Originally, it was intended thus to express that 
Michael, as the champion, defended the closed entrance against the return of the condemned 
archangel. Michael, in the mosaic, wears bronze armour and a rosy purple cloak, and he 
carries a deep red shield; the shaft of his spear is red, and his nimbus is of a different tint 
of the same hue. 

Passing the closed portal and the vacant post, we approach the left hand of Christ, where 
stands Gabriel, the Harbinger of God, Jacob’s teacher, messenger to Daniel, and Angel of 
the Annunciation, whose functions are expressed by the lily and golden rod in his hands ; 
his robe is white and his wings are green. On the left of Gabriel stands Chemuel, the 
Archangel of the Sacrament, holding a chalice in one hand, a long golden rod in the other ; 
his wings are purple and his dress is of a whitish pink; his nimbus is purple of another 
tint. As associated with the mystery of the Sacrament, Chemuel’s appropriate colours are 
dark, and the portal behind him is obscure. On the extreme right stands Zophiel, the 
Archangel of the Breath of God, of Truth, Guardian of the Tree of Knowledge, who drove 
Adam and Eve from Paradise. He holds the moon, which is partly darkened by the 
shadow of the earth, and represented in many tints of blue, from blackish blue to the 
faintest sapphire; his wings, the form, size, and character of which differ from those 
of his companions, are of deep green; his dress is white toned with green. As the 
expeller of our first parents Zophiel is sometimes represented with a flaming sword. 


F. G. STEPHENS 
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ART IN SARDINIA, JUDAEA, SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOR. 


HE first three instalments of MM. Perrot and Chipiez’ history of ancient art have now 
been followed, at a somewhat long interval, by an English translation of the fourth, 
of the volume dealing with art in Sardinia, Judaea, Syria, and Asia Minor.* Our readers 
will remember that the first two volumes in the English version were devoted to Egypt, 
the third and fourth to Assyria and Chaldaea, the fifth and sixth to Phoenicia and Cyprus. 
In the new volumes the story is resumed where it was broken off in Cyprus. Cypriot 
art, as treated by M. Perrot, was an offshoot of Phoenician industry, and he has now 
followed the same influence into other parts of the Mediterranean. In his first chapters 
he discusses the origin of the Sardinian population, and the relations which subsisted between 
the tribes of the interior and the Punic settlers on the coast. He then passes on to 
describe the ndaraghs, or cyclopean towers, which stud some parts of the country, and to 
form hypotheses as to their purpose. The’ notion that they were lighthouses or signal 
towers he rejects; he does not believe they were tombs, partly because, putting aside a single 
vague tradition, no corpse has ever been found in one, partly on account of the total 
absence of anything that could reasonably be called a sepulchral chamber. The explanation 
to which he inclines is that they were refuges in time of danger—strongholds which would 
enable a family, with its retainers, to withstand a sudden attack. He compares them to 
the towers of mediaeval Italy. He might, perhaps, have found buildings more analogous in 
the peels of the Scottish Border, whose uses could not be better described than in the 
words he applies to the ndraghs. The remaining materials for an essay on Sardinian art are 
to be found in the museum at Cagliari, and consist, for the most part, of bronze statuettes, 
many of which are figured in our author’s pages. 

The general English reader will find the chapters on Judaea more interesting than those 
on Sardinia. They are devoted chiefly to an attempt to restore the Templé of the Jews, 
not the Temple of Solomon, but that of Ezekiel. Before, however, he embarks on this 
undertaking, he dwells on the history of the Israelites. He describes at length the topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem, he sets out with care all those material remains which are still to be 
found in situ, and notes the evidence they supply for the work of restoration. In all this 
the excavations of Sir Charles Warren, described in the ‘Recovery of Jerusalem,’ have been 
of the greatest use. MM. Perrot and Chipiez—here, perhaps, the precedence of the names 
should be reversed—show a real genius in building upon fragmentary data. Their restorations 
are almost convincing. Not a wall do they ra’se, not an arch do they turn, without setting 
out the why and wherefore of shape, height, solidity,.and even ornament. Speaking broadly, 
their restoration is governed by the forms that distinguish the monuments of Phoenicia, 
combined with those scanty ones of Jewish origin which have been spared by time and man. 
The one defect of these chapters is the uncertainty in which they leave us as to how far our 
authors believe the dream of Ezekiel to have been realised in fact. At one moment they 
seem to be describing chambers which actually existed, in another to be merely giving 
substance to the visions of the prophet. The plans and elevations of M. Chipiez make the 
Temple a variant on the Egyptian type. In essentials it differs little from the restoration 
of Karnac, given in the first volume of the series. The most striking features are, of course, 
the gates. M. Chipiez conjectures these to have been tall pylons, differing only in details of 
ornament and proportion from those of Egypt. The courts succeed each other as they do 
at Thebes; the Holy of Holies is withdrawn and guarded in the same fashion; and on the 





* «A History of Art in Sardinia, Judaea, Syria, and Asia Minor.’ By Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez. 
Translated and edited by I. Gonino. (London: Chapman & Hall. 1890.) 
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outskirts of the structure provision is made for a ritual which was common to Judaea and 
to Pharaonic Egypt. 

The second volume is devoted to the Hittites. The first chapter is occupied with 
their history and with their hieroglyphs. In the second the material remains—architecture 
and sculpture—of the Eastern Hittites are described ; in the third we are taken to those 
valleys of Asia Minor which were peopled by the western branch of the race. Artistically, 
nothing more fascinating than the sculptures at Iasili-Kaia is figured in these volumes. We 
have borrowed for our pages the process reproduction of M. St. Elme’s drawing from a 
relief of soldiers on the march, which has a movement and vitality worthy of much later 
civilisations. 

It is impossible to say much in praise of the English dress in which these volumes 
are now presented. Mr. (or is it Miss or Mrs.?) Gonino’s knowledge of our language seems 
to be far from perfect. He continually falsifies the sense of a passage by such mistranslations 
as that of pareil into ‘similar,’ terrasse into ‘terrace,’ &c., while ‘practised’ for ‘ pierced,’ 
‘counterpart’ for ‘buttress,’ ‘volatiles’ for ‘birds,’ ‘ recipients’ for ‘ vessels,’ ‘ constructiveness’ 
for ‘construction,’ are examples of his want of familiarity with at least the sort of English 
required here. In descriptions involving details of size and location he loses himself entirely, 
and many of the pages devoted to the Temple are consequently quite beyond comprehension. 


W. A. 


MR. HENRY MOORE’S MARINE PICTURES. 


N an article on Mr. Henry Moore’s work as a marine painter which appeared in the 
April number of Tue Portrorio I said, ‘It may be that the painter has accepted to 
some extent the aid which instantaneous photography now gives to the student of wave- 
form, but his usual place of study has been out in a boat, tossing amongst the waves 
themselves.’ Mr. Moore has written to say that he does not paint from photographs, 
and that all his pictures, large or small, are either direct from nature or painted from his 
own studies made at sea. The studies are of different sizes, from eighteen by eight inches 
to thirty-one by twenty-one inches. . 

On the other hand, Mr Moore writes that ‘he does not pass on the other side of 
the way when he comes to a photographer’s window, but takes the greatest interest in 
photography and all its achievements.’ 

The expression in my little article, which was extremely guarded in form, was not 
at all intended to convey the idea that Mr. Moore copied instantaneous photographs, but 
only that in an age of photography he may have been more or less aided by observing 
them. -I was careful to say that ‘his usual place of study had been out in a boat, tossing 
amongst the waves themselves.’ It seems impossible that any artist who observes transient 
phenomena can have failed in these days to gain some knowledge from instantaneous photo- 
graphs, but I did not intend to imply that Mr. Moore relied upon scientific help to spare 
himself any appreciable degree of trouble in working directly from nature. 

P. G. Hamerton. 






























CARDINAL MANNING. 


PAINTED BY G. F. WATTS, R.A. ETCHED BY G. W. RHEAD. 


HIS portrait of Cardinal Manning, now easily accessible at South Kensington, was 
painted in the year 1882, when the Cardinal had already reached the age of seventy- 
four. It is one of the finest—perhaps, for several reasons, it may be the very finest—of the 
portraits which Mr. Watts intends to bequeath to the nation. The ‘subject is, in several 
ways, outside of ordinary comparisons. The costume is so rare in England that only two 
men have the right to wear it, and it is at the same time both admirably adapted for painting 
and associated with previous works of the most illustrious artists of the past. It suggests 
comparisons, in this case not to be feared, with some of the noblest portraits ever executed 
in Italy. Besides this, the personage represented is not only a great ecclesiastical dignitary, 
but in himself one of the most interesting amongst the distinguished men of the Victorian 
age. He is interesting to all of us, whether we agree with his religious opinions or not. 
Looking back to what is now, in a single lifetime, relatively a distant past, we find the 
Cardinal a first-class man at Oxford and a Fellow of Merton. Fifty years ago he was 
appointed Archdeacon of Chichester. Eleven years later he abandoned his preferments in the 
Church of England, and joined the Church of Rome. He was consecrated Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster in 1865, and raised to ‘the purple’ in 1877. 

The face, as interpreted by Mr. Watts, appears to indicate a combination of intellectual 
power with entire unworldliness and a most serious*moral estimate of life. The Cardinal's 
opinions, both before and since the change in his religious profession, have been expressed in 
many publications. Of late years he has been remarkable amongst the higher clergy for his 
interest in social and industrial questions. It has been said of him that he is as much a 
statesman as a priest ; there is in him certainly nothing of the recluse, and his ecclesiastical 
dignities have not separated him from ordinary human interests. Although he lives in a 
Protestant country, his position is at the same time influential and agreeable, which is good 
evidence of the extremely tolerant spirit now prevalent in England, a spirit that certainly 


never prevailed in Rome so long as it remained under Papal domination. 
EpiTor. 


THE WIGHT AND THE SOLENT SEA. 
OUTHAMPTON WATER in the early part of the yachting season, 


before the cruisers have gone to sea and the western regattas have 
attracted the racing fleet to the sailing matches in other ports, pre- 
sents an aspect grateful especially to the yachtsman, but which cannot 
fail to make glad every heart that loves the sea. The craft have 
been hibernating like the chrysalis throughout the colder months. 
Stript of every rope and spar, they have lain on the mud of the 
Itchen shore, or at Gosport, where their denuded masts show in the winter like a thicket 
of dead tree-stumps. It is now July, and, like the butterfly, they appear in all their 


proper garb to sport in their own element. As the ebb-tide runs swiftly past, they seem 
rT 
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to strain on their anchors as if they would be free to go with it to the open sea, and 
there frisk and frolic with their old playmates, the wild sea-waves. The hull that spent the 
winter high and dry on the cold, cheerless shore, now, new-blacked, sits pleasantly on the 
stream. The varnish no longer disfigures the deck, which shows an immaculate white. 
Figure-heads and brasses glisten like precious metal in the sun’s rays, and the slender 
topmasts slowly wave to the summer breeze as the boats rock gently on the water. 

It is a graceful sight, this fleet of yachts lying between Southampton and Hythe 
piers as close as they can with room to swing. Here are steamers, whose burthen would 
suggest a commercial employment, but whose real use is declared by their graceful lines 
and man-of-war smartness. Some of them are known in the Spanish main and _ beneath 
the Southern Cross. Cruising schooners there are, and yawls and cutters, that have traversed 
great oceans during many seasons, though they look as fresh as if they had but lately 
parted company with the stocks. Here also are bold little cutters, in which the lands- 
man will tell you that you could not ‘swing a cat,’ but on which practical amateur 














IN SOUTHAMPTON WATER. FROM A DRAWING BY BARLOW MOORE, 


seamen have weathered many a gale in the Channel and the ‘Bay,’ and are ready if needs 
be to do so again. Here are some of the heroines of past racing seasons challenging com- 
parison with formidable new-built boats, yet untried, but of which much is spoken and much 
is hoped, for the designer has exhausted his art upon them under a commission from an 
aspirant to racing honours, who will be content with any cost provided his vessel cannot be 
beaten. Here lies, the cynosure of all eyes, a cutter which before many days will sail 
‘bravely across the North Atlantic sea to make a bold endeavour to bring home again the 
Cup won by the America, and since so jealously guarded by the centre-board vessels, which 
show no desire to come hither for more. From yacht to yacht, and from the fleet to the 
shore, steam launches, gigs, cutters, and dingeys, are busily plying, for greetings have to 
be exchanged amongst those who meet here annually, and stores brought aboard. The 
afternoon train also has brought down owners released from business or from pleasures not 
less wearying, and guests fortunate in the prospect before them, fortunate in friendship which 
will stand the severest test known in social intercourse, a lengthened sojourn in the close 
companionship of a yachting cruise. 

When evening falls, the tall spars look taller in the growing gloom, burgees are hauled 
down, and anchor lights begin to show in the deepening twilight. Down the water those 
of Calshot brightly gleam. The north-western sky, in the direction of the Test’s mouth, 
where in old days the great logs of trees felled in the forest used to lie awaiting towage to 
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Portsmouth, gives promise of sailors’ weather. A little later, the yachts’ fairy, lights are all 
aglow in a grove of masts and shrouds but dimly seen. Cheery sounds of mirth are carried 
over the water from many a deck. From a distant schooner, a girl’s sweet voice comes 
blended with the notes of her guitar. From the forecastle of a nearer vessel is heard the 
muffled music of a band such as only performs in a yacht’s forecastle. The crew have leave 
to make merry to-night in their boyish, delightful way, for to-morrow they sail. They will 
drop down the water with the morning’s ebb, to seek the open sea beyond the Needles, and 
then to go wherever pleasure may lead. 

It is a time for reverie. Perhaps the mind will travel back to the days when this 
scene of present peace and pleasure knew bloodshed, rapine, and war. It must have been 
somewhere near the present site of the Docks, that Canute, after the capture, by storm, 
of the old town, had his regal chair brought down to the edge of the Trianton, to prove 
in a practical manner that he really could not control the ebb and flow, whatever might be 
the view of his sycophant courtiers as to his power in that direction. One wonders whether 
he himself was not a little more disappointed, when his ankles were moistened by the dis- 
obedient flood, than the histories of our youth would make us believe. It certainly indicated 
some degree of chagrin to refuse to wear his crown, and to send it ‘to be set upon Christ’s 
head at Winchester.” Old Hanton town, which Canute and his Danes captured, was sacked 
in the wars of Edward the Third’s reign by a party of marauders from Genoa. Stow gives 
a quaint narrative of this event :— 


‘The fourth of October, fiftie galleys, well manned and furnished, came to Southampton about nine 
o’clock, and sacked the towne, the townsmen running away for feare; by the breake of the next day, 
they which fled, by the help of the countrie thereabout came against the pyrates and fought with them, 
in the which skirmish there were slaine to the number of three hundred pyrates, together with their captaine, 
the King of Italie’s sonne. To this young man the French king had given whatsoever he got in the 
kingdome of England, but he being beaten down, cried “ rancow ;” notwithstanding, the husbandman 
laid on him with his clubbe until he had slaine him, speaking these words: “ Yea” (quoth he), “I 
know full well thou art a Francon, and therefore shalt thou dye.” For he understood not his speech, 
neither had any skill to take gentlemen prisoners and to keepe them for their ransomme. Therefore 
the residue of these gennewayes, after they had set the town on fire and burnt it up quite, spedde to 
their galleys, and in their flying some of them were drowned, and after this the inhabitants of the 
towne compassed it about with a greate wall.’ 


Considerable parts of this ‘greate wall’ are still to be seen, buried for the most part 
(the Bar Gate is a notable exception) in the slums of the modern town. There was, until 
quite recently, a good view from the water of the fine old Bridewell fortress; but that has 
been interrupted by the interposition of a warehouse, which no doubt may prove commercially 
useful, but is’ not a satisfactory substitute for the picturesque remains which it hides. 

Southampton is indebted for its popularity as a yachting centre to the proximity of the 
Isle of Wight. Indeed, to all the ports of the Solent, that famous isle has always been ‘et 
decus et praesidium,” since the far-off days when the Phoenician mariners, and, after them, the 
Grecian galleys and ships of Armorica, brought thither the merchandise of the Mediterranean 
to exchange it for the tin of the Cornish mines. At a later time, Drayton thus sings its 


praises :— 
‘ Of all the southern isles, the first in Britain’s grace, 
For none of her accompt so neare her bosom stand, 
*Twixt Penwith’s furthest point and Goodwin’s queachy sand ; 
Both for her seat and soyle that’s farre before another, 
Most justly she accounts Great Britain for her mother.’* 


And‘in our time the Wight has secured the warmest admiration of Sir Walter Scott, 
who has left on record the impression it made upon a mind pre-eminently appreciative of 





* ¢Polyolbion.” Song II. 
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lovely scenes in his description of it in the ‘Surgeon’s Daughter :’—*‘ That - beautiful island, 
which he who once sees never forgets, through whatever part of the world his future path 
may lead him.’ To one sailing from Southampton to Cowes, when abreast of the Calshot 
Spit, a comprehensive view is presented of so much of the Wight as is washed by the Solent 
Sea. Seen from this point the general character of the island is flat, but the Southern Downs 
rise high in the blue distance to relieve a landscape otherwise tame. For it must be confessed 
that the point just suggested as one from which the island should be: viewed, is recommended 
by the extent rather than the beauty of the scene displayed. The ‘fair isle’ is always fair, but 
to appreciate its majestic aspects you bear away to sea beyond Hurst Castle and the Needles. 
Not yet, however, for you will have caught a distant glimpse of the Roads of Cowes, sufficient 
to compel a nearer view. The Roads are occupied by a fleet of yachts, such as nowhere else 
in the wide world assembles. Great steamers, which it is hard to believe serve the luxurious 
but wholesome pleasures of individuals. Sailing yachts of every size and rig, designed some 
for racing speed, others for the ocean voyage, gay with bright and varied bunting, amongst 
which is predominant the white ensign (which the vessels of the Yacht Squadron alone are 








COWES. FROM A DRAWING BY BARLOW MOORE. 


privileged to fly), here cluster round the great hull of the ship of war, whose presence amongst 
the graceful craft that fill the Roads, indicates the near neighbourhood of the monarch herself. 
The ‘yellow leopards of England,’ extended by the breeze from the main of one of the 
royal yachts, proclaims that there is a prince aboard who loves the sea as Britannia’s princes 
should. Time was when Cowes was a commercial port of importance, and as such knew 
palmy days. A brisk trade with the American plantations in their early age was here maintained. 
At a later period, good profit was made in provisioning the ships of war, and large fleets 
of merchantmen would lie off the Medina, waiting for the wind to take them down Channel 
or for the convoy promised from Portsmouth. Those days are gone, but Cowes is famous 
still, for it is par excellence the place of tryst and tournament for yachts, and the Yacht 
Squadron, if it be proud and exclusive, is the chief of yacht clubs. The Club occupies the 
old blockhouse fort, on the west of the Medina, which was built in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Another, similar, stood upon the eastern point, which has long since disappeared. These 
were deemed very formidable in their day, and Leland said of them that they were wont to 
‘roar in great thunder where Newport enters stately Wight.’* 

To-day we see Cowes at its best and brightest, for it is the morning of a great event— 
a race for a Queen’s Cup. The rising sun saw the crews busily at work upon the racing 
craft, weighing anchors and stowing them below, sending ashore gigs and dingeys laden with 





* Leland, ‘ Cygnea Cantio,’ V. 560. 
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spare spars and cabin tables. Sails have been uncoated and set with anxious care—one reef 
earing rove in the expectation of a breeze likely to freshen as the day grows older. For 
though it has been a morning of dazzling brightness, occasional catspaws now fitfully ruffle 
the water and sundogs stream down from the fleecy clouds, and there are other signs of wind 
not lost on the wary skipper. At present there is just enough to stretch the wings of the 
competing ships, some of which are already reaching on and off in the neighbourhood of the 
mark-boat, awaiting the signal to prepare, and sails meanwhile being critically watched by the 
mate, who directs from time to time yet another pull on a halyard or sheet. As the time 
appointed for the start approaches, the racing fleet gathers closer, the vessels now running 
before the wind with sheets pinned to ease the pace, now gibing, now wearing. The pre- 
monitory gun is heard and each skipper is intent upon the others’ movements, striving for the 
weather gauge and place of vantage. Two vessels are luffing with this design, and another, 
sailing obliquely too near the line, is observed from the Castle to have passed it. With grief 
and chagrin she sees her recall numeral hoisted and pays dearly for her rashness. Ere she can 
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come about and take a station behind the line, the signal is fired for the start. Her com- 
petitors are away like hounds from the leash, and have left her at a disadvantage which good 
fortune and good seamanship will with difficulty retrieve. The latter may do much in this 
earlier part of the race, for it is a dead beat to the windward and Lymington Spit. This is 
not regretted by those who, like ourselves, are following the fast racers on vessels less fleet 
in the wind. The tide serving, all work the island shore past Egypt Point. 

To the west, beyond this point, is Gurnet Bay, between which and the mainland opposite 
at Leap, there is said to have existed in very old times (that is to say where history and fable 
blend, so that it is impossible to separate them), a dry, or, at any rate, a fordable connexion. 
An obscure passage in Diodorus Siculus, whose information with regard to the geography of 
Britain was probably both scanty and vague, is responsible for a good deal of bold speculation 
and heated controversy upon the subject of Vectis having been an isthmus at a period within 
the range of tradition. That a branch from one of the Roman highways led to the Hampshire 
shore at Leap is pretty well established. That the tin was conveyed to the coast by this 
road is probable enough ; that it was conveyed to the Isle of Wight is certain, for it has 
been found in considerable quantities along the line of the old Roman road, which ran from 
Gurnet Bay through Newport to Puckaster. If there is anything in etymology, we may safely 
conjecture that Stansore Point was that of the departure of the tin from the mainland. After 
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all this, it remains an open question whether it was carried by boat or not, and that with a 
strong bias of probability in favour of the boat. Bede thus states what he had heard of 
the Isle of Wight :—‘It is situate opposite the division between the South Saxons and the 
Gewissae, being separate from it by a sea, three miles over, called the Solente. In this narrow 
sea, the two sides of the ocean, which flow round Britain from the immense Northern Ocean, 
daily meet and oppose one another beyond the mouth of the river Homelea, which runs into 
that narrow sea from the land of the Jutes, which belong to the country of the Gewissae ; 
after this struggling together of the two seas, they return into the ocean from whence they 
came.* The historian thus accounts for the well-known phenomenon of the double flood in 
the Solent ; a tradition that the island had once been a part of the mainland could hardly 
have escaped mention by him, had any such existed in his time. 

But this has been a digression. We are following the now scattered fleet of racers 
down the western arm of the Solent. The promise of the morning is fulfilled, and the wind 
blows every minute with greater force. Each squall shows more strength than its predecessor, 
and the riplets swell to small but angry waves as the frequent gusts harass the water. The 
sky, too, wears a threatening aspect, and is loaded with great clouds rolling up and over one 
another. One vessel has lost her bowsprit and, bearing up disconsolately, run home to her 
moorings. None carry topsails now, but all are under snug canvas long before the turning- 
point seaward is rounded. As we hold on our way to sea, we pass through the fleet ; the 
vessels running home for the Brambles before a spanking breeze, some regain positions they 
had lost in beating to windward. 

Standing in on the port tack for Lymington River, you must needs go about when still 
far from the shore, for great banks of mud now choke the estuary. Yet there was a time 
when it was free enough to expose the old town to much harassing from French pirates 
and freebooters, who twice set it on fire. At the beginning of the last century, great 
ships (as vessels of seven or eight hundred tons were then considered) found easy access 
to its wharves. Now even the once famous saltpans are forgotten. Repelled by Lymington 
Spit, our vessel heads for Yarmouth, and there it is well to bring up, unless you can 
carry the tide through the Needles. There is a safe anchorage in Yarmouth Roads, and at 
times also a rolling swell. It was here the Prince of Wales (afterwards Charles the Second) 
anchored his little fleet, when he landed his handful of loyal Hampshire men to make a bold 
but bootless attempt to release his father from Carisbrooke, where Hammond, his favourite 
chaplain’s nephew, was his gaoler. The King was afterwards on parole at Newport, while 
negotiations were proceeding with the Parliament, both the negotiations and the King being 
jealously watched by the chiefs of the army. When it seemed that there would indeed be 
a treaty of Newport, these gentlemen resolved to act. In Christmas week, 1648, ‘on a 
night of storm and rain, Ewer beset His Majesty’s lodgings with strange soldiers, in a strange 
state of readiness, the smoke of their gun-matches poisoning the air of His Majesty’s apart- 
ment itself; and on the morrow morning, at eight of the clock, calls out His Magesty’s coach, 
moves off with His Majesty in grim reticence and rigorous military order to Hurst Castle, 
a small solitary stronghold on the opposite beach there.’| It was a grave offence that coming 
together of the King and the Commons, and both must be punished. To the King, the 
lonely wind-swept fortress, at the end of the projecting beach opposite Yarmouth, proved but 
a stage on the way to Whitehall. Colonel Pride was deputed to bring the House of Commons 
to its senses. 

Having weathered Hurst Castle, we are now in the deep and narrow channel between 
Colwell, Totland, and Alum Bays, and the Shingles. The rushing ebb is ruffled by an opposing 
wind. The bowsprit occasionally dips into the crest of a sea, and the water coming through 





* Bede, ‘Ecclesiast. Hist.’ IV. 16. t Carlyle’s ‘ Cromwell,’ 3. 
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the scuppers forward swishes along the lee-deck, as we bowl along under a single reef. There 
is an appearance of a freshening breeze outside, and the prudent skipper thinks well to haul 
down a second reef. Therefore on our next tack, the jib is laid a-weather, the staysail lowered, 
and we lie head to wind. The weather-topping lift being hauled taut, the orders are given, 
as only a skipper can give orders, ‘Ease away the peak-purchase,’—‘Steady there,’—‘ Stand 
by the throat halyards,—*‘ Lower away a little, —*‘ Belay all.’ Every available hand is now 
put to the fall of the reef tackle. Meanwhile, the mainsail flaps and flounders in the breeze, 
and resents with loud roars of anger the effort which is being made to reduce its dimensions. 
But with a ‘One, two, three—haul!’ they make fast, and in a moment later have tied the 
reef-points. Again the mainsail is peaked, the staysail set with a single reef, the vessel’s 
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head pays off from the wind, and again she is forging on her way. Clear of the Needles, 
the view ranges to the west beyond Christchurch Bay and Durlston Point to St. Alban’s 
Head. To the east, the coast of the island runs away to the towering height of St. Catherine’s. 
Given a bright sky, a fresh summer breeze, and a white edging of foam at the base of 
the cliffs, the sea thundering against the Needle rocks as if to bring them, like old Lot’s 
wife, to ruin, and you will confess yourself well repaid for your beat down the Solent, and 
a wet thrash through the Needles. 

Having weathered the Needles, and heading for St. Catherine’s, the land is not well 
discerned after Scratchall’s Bay: the stupendous Main Bench runs inland to form the bay of 
Freshwater, and is but dimly seen; but as you draw towards the headland, beyond Brixton and 
Chale Bays, the land again comes into nearer view, and the general features of the Blackgang 
Chine are perceptible. This interrupts the cliff, a little to the west of St. Catherine’s, in a 
place where it is over eight hundred feet in height. Two converging chasms join to form one 
declivitous crumbling gorge, from which, after heavy rains, the water is projected over the 
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lower line of cliff in a cascade which falls unbroken for seventy feet. The seaboard is encum- 
bered with huge masses of rock lying pell-mell in the wildest confusion. When the angry seas 
break furiously upon these, the thought occurs that the place was meant for shipwreck. Here, 
at any rate, in 1836, the Clarendon, West Indiaman, drove ashore in a gale of wind and was 
lost with all hands. To describe, with the detail they merit, the majestic cliffs and commanding 
promontories of this southern coast of the island ; the still loftier downs that rise behind; the 
terraced towns nestling between the highlands and the sea; the chines that break the cliff 
at intervals, presenting at times the aspect of weird and awful chasms, at others of ravines 
leafy and picturesque,—to describe all this would, if done by an expert hand, form the 
material of an interesting book. Much has been written of the Undercliff alone, the result 
of a primeval landslip between the headlands of St. Catherine’s and Dunnose, which has 
left the hill-side standing sheer for miles, like a wall of the Titans’ building, while below 
lies a wrecked but beauteous mingling of rock and sward and water, the victory of nature 
asserting itself over chaos. 

North-east of the Undercliff and the town of Ventnor, Dunnose is reached, the seaward 
abutment of the towering heights of St. Boniface. Between this and the Culver stretches 
the open bay of Sandown. Off this part of the coast, especially with a wind off shore and 
a falling barometer, the mariner is warned to be on the alert for dangerous squalls blowing 
from the land. Terrific blasts descend from the uplands and bring destruction to the unwary. 
Thus perished off Dunnose, on a bright day in March, 1878, the ill-fated Eurydice. At 
half-past three in the afternoon she was seen from Ventnor by many who watched her with 
admiration, standing under all plain sail for her last headland, homeward bound with her crew 
of bright youths, ripe for their country’s service, and now yearning for home after long absence. 
Before four o'clock, when almost in sight of port, she was struck by one of those awful 
squalls for which this coast is noted. This, before sail could be shortened, bore her over on 
her starboard broadside. The water rushed in through the open ports; she never righted, 
but in a moment sank, two persons only out of two hundred and fifty being saved. Never 
did a ship meet so heartrending a fate. Assuredly she was named in an ill-omened hour, for 
her lot was that of Orpheus’ wife :— 


‘ Jamque pedem referens casus evaserat omnes 
Redditaque Eurydice superas veniebat ad auras, 


En! iterum crudelia retro 
Fata vocant.’ (Virc., Georg., IV.) 


Sandown Bay terminates in the bold escarpment of the Culver, a dizzy height, upon 
the face of which the samphire-hunter to this day pursues the calling the awful perils of 
which are described by Edgar in the fourth act of ‘King Lear,’ a description which many 
believe was suggested by a visit paid by the poet to the Isle of Wight. Leaving the 
formidable Culver astern, our course lies across White Cliff Bay and east of Bembridge Ledge. 
With the Nab on the starboard quarter, we catch a glimpse of the landlocked Brading Haven. 
In the effort to recover this from the sea’s domain Sir Hugh Middleton expended much 
money and energy, with less success than attended him in his New River venture. 

But little now remains to complete our little cruise. Passing under the lee of the lightship 
on the Warner sands, we keep to weather of the Fort, then head to windward, leave the 
Noman sands on the port hand, and come to anchor off Ryde. A line of low-lying forts 
breaks at intervals that flat shore that stretches from Gilkicker Point to Hayling Island. 
A little inland rise the frowning Portsdown Hills. We can discern, between the grim batteries 
of Sallyport and Blockhouse, the point that the fortifications which meet the eye on every turn 
on land and water are designed jealously to cover—the narrow entrance to the great harbour, 
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which for centuries has been the nursery of Britain’s naval prowess. Within, on the Gosport 
side, the tapering spars of the Victory and the Wellington are plainly seen, lit up by the 
slanting rays of the declining sun, and recall the imperishable associations of the place. Hard 
by, on the eastern side, lies the pleasant Southsea Common, where in old days the strength 
of England was marshalled when invasion threatened; while in the intervening space the 
racing fleet is scattered over the Solent, beating from the Warner to the Brambles against a 
strong headwind—-so strong, indeed, that topmasts bend and creak, and ropes are strained to the 
utmost as the vessels gracefully yield to the breeze, and dipping the lee rail in the rushing 
sea display on the weather side the burnished copper of their hulls. A yacht-race is not 
always to the swift, and cautious seamanship will often count for more than natural speed 
sailing on a wind. As we watch the contest a sad disaster overtakes the leading schooner. 
Her foretopmast, overtried in such a wind by the great foresail she has been carrying, has 
parted at the cap and fallen across the foresail gaff. Grievous the havoc and fled the hope 
of victory. Her more prudent rival with sail clewed up shoots by, jubilant at the other’s 
mishap. 
‘Illa noto citius volucrique sagitta 


Terram fugit, et portu se condidit alto.’ 
Cuares Cacney. 


CHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL’S 
I.—Charing Cross. 


HE Londoner as a rule never sees London. He never looks at 
it. He knows it all too well. He has grown used to it. He 
has given up looking at it and thinking about it. He may be 
very fond of it all the same. A man may be very fond of his 
daughter, but if on coming home alone some night he happens to 
see a light shining from the windows of her bedroom he does not 
stop beneath the window and contemplate its gleaming panes with 
eyes of reverential poetic love, as he used to contemplate the light 
in her mother’s window long ago before he was married. So with 

the Londoner and London. He may love the place, or, at all events, his own nook of it; he 

may be happy with his friends and his cronies and his favourite haunts, and his dinners and 
clubs and theatres and Parliament, and all the rest of it ; but he goes along Pall Mall or the 

Strand and he sees nothing. The born Londoner is worst of all in that way. The resident 

Londoner who came to town from the provinces or from Ireland or Scotland remembers a 

time when he could not study London half enough for his own satisfaction, when every street 

had its own especial interest for him, and he looked at the houses as if he were inquiring into 
the riddle and the story of each of them. But he too subsides before long into the condition 
of the born Londoner, and he goes his daily way apathetic, and the Strand is a thoroughfare 
for him and Charing Cross is a crowded place where he has to dodge the omnibuses, and 

Strand and Charing Cross are nothing more to him. The monotony of his daily movement 

has made him blind to London, as the monotony of the snow makes men blind while they 

are mounting the Alpine steeps. 

Happily there comes now and again a stranger with fresh, artistic eyes—an observer 
and a man of genius who re-creates London for us Londoners, and shows us what it really 
is—what it was to our own eyes while they could yet-see it for themselves. Take, for 
example—a very remarkable example indeed—the drawings which begin to be published in 
this number of Tue Porrrotio, and which are by the hand of a stranger. Mr. Pennell 
illustrates the street life of London from Charing Cross to St. Paul’s. He reminds one of 
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the familiar magician of the East who holds in his hand a little drop of ink, and somebody 
gazing steadily in sees there the realities of some scene and some life long unknown to him. 
Mr. Pennell takes his little drop of ink, and he dips his pen in it; and behold, in a moment 
we are all gazing into the street life of London. We are more than gazing into it; we 
are living in it; we are of it. These sketches were all evidently taken on the spot. How 
else should they be taken?—I can imagine some reader asking. Well, what I mean is that 
they were not taken by a man looking out of a window—say a man looking out of a - 
window in Morley’s Hotel, and sketching composedly the crowds far below him. Nor were 
they taken by a man seated comfortably in a carriage or a hansom cab stationary at the 
bottom of a street. Any one who will take the trouble to observe the sketches in the whole 
effect of each of them will see 
at once what I mean. These 
pictures come from the very 
middle of the crowd. A friend 
of mine made some capital 
Piccadilly sketches from a place 
of elevation on the roof of a 
cab; but the sketches had all 
the appearance of that quiet 
contemplation, that study from 
the upper boxes, which such a 
position would naturally give. 
The painter was drawing some- 
thing which, if I may put it so, 
had nothing to do with him. 
He was drawing the street life 
of Piccadilly as he might sit 
on one of the terraces at Berne 
and sketch the outlines of the 
Oberland mountain-range. 

But look at these Charing 
Cross sketches. Why, you feel 
as if you could see the artist 
running and plunging through 
the crowd. I think I can see him taking his stand composedly in one of the ‘refuges,’ 
and there steadily working away at his sketch until he has finished it, every figure and 
every house, and then plunging in among the omnibuses and cabs and crowd again, 
and shouldering his way until he gets another favourable place and makes another 
sketch. How he must have loved to do it all! How he must have revelled in it! 
How he has got the very atmosphere of each scene, the very life of each house! 
‘The very houses seem asleep,’ says Wordsworth; and he was quite right, because he 
was looking at a scene of London in the early dawn. But in these sketches—sketches 
of the midday, most of them—the houses are all broad awake. Every group in the 
street, every ‘single figure even, has a business and a story of its own. What would 
one not give for such a series of pictures of the life of that London which Dickens 
knew and made so real? That London is disappearing fast. There will soon have to 
be an edition of Dickens with copious explanatory notes on every page, or the younger 
readers will not know half the time what the author is talking about. Why, at this 
day a man or woman of twenty-one thinks of the Thames at Westminster as always 
bordered by a stately and somewhat monotonous embankment. What does he or she know 
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about the rickety wharfs, the oozy old piers, the huge dark piles of warehouses, the tumble- 
down little old public-houses that once variegated the banks of the silent highway there? 
Even the elders forget all too soon how things were a few years ago. Only the other day 
I learned with much surprise—at first with a little or, indeed, not a little, incredulity —that 
the beadle of the Burlington Arcade is gone, that there has not been this long time back 
any beadle at the Burlington Arcade. Can this be so, or was saucy youth merely playing 
pranks with me? Is he indeed gone, that stately, gorgeous creature, who used to fill my 
young days with awe? Why, he was always there when I was a young man, and I pass 
through the Burlington Arcade a good deal still, but I never doubted that my old friend 
the beadle was always there. To say I never missed him would not explain the condition 
of things; of course, if I had missed him I should have found out all about him. I assumed 
him; I took him for granted; he was there for me, with a waistcoat which defied the 
hand of time and a cocked hat to which the gods had given immortal youth. And he is 
gone —has long been gone, they say. Who shall explain to the younger generation all 
about Northumberland House and the lion that used to surmount it — the lion that 
a credulous crowd was one day persuaded to believe it saw wagging its tail? Already 
Temple Bar is beginning to be forgotten ; it will be disbelieved in by the day after 
to-morrow or thereabouts. Soon a time will come when Londoners will take it for granted, 
if they think about the matter at all, that Addison may have sauntered along Shaftesbury 
Avenue, and that Sir Roger de Coverley may have put up at the Inns of Court Hotel. 

That was a digression. I come back to Charing Cross and these sketches of streets 
and street life. They give a surprising impression of crowd and movement; a nervous, 
retiring person almost shudders as he looks on them; I should not like to be hustling in 
that crowd, he thinks, and dodging these cabs and omnibuses. In that masterpiece of 
farce-comedy—I do not know what else to call it—Ben Jonson’s ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ the 
reader seems to feel the very dust of the fair getting into his eyes and his throat and 
making him thirsty. So in these sketches the confusion of the crowd makes a nervous man 
feel uncomfortable. He seems to be afraid to stand and quietly study them; he feels as 
if he could only get darting glimpses at them, as the artist himself must often have done. 
Some strange old picturesque front of a house strikes him much, Is there a house like 
that, he asks himself, a house like that so close to Charing Cross, where I thought 
everything was commonplace, and most things were new? He goes and tests the truth of 
the sketch by finding out the house. Yes, to be sure, there it is; there is the quaint, 
picturesque, old-world front with the carvings over its windows. It is there, and I pass 
the place every day, and I never saw it before. Some day one of us will cross Trafalgar 
Square, and suddenly looking up in a moment of awakened consciousness will become 
possessed of the fact that the old National Gallery with its pepper-boxes is gone, and that 
some structure altogether different in style stands in its place. He will ask some benevolent 
passer-by about the matter, and will be told that the old building was taken down 
years ago. 

To a dreamy sort of personage like that—dreamy as a habit, but still interested in 
most things—these sketches of London ought to have an infinite charm. They give him 
the street life exactly as it is, but yet as he could not see it for himself; they give him 
the crowd without the discomfort of being actually in the crowd. If his dreams have a 
way of taking the form of stories and character studies, there are figures and groups enough 
here to feed him with material. Look at that young man who is standing to have his 
shoes blacked within sight of Eleanor’s Cross. He is a well-made, well-set-up young man. 
He bends forward with eyes studiously turned downward. We cannot see his eyes, his 
back is turned to us; but we can know quite well from the bend of his head that he is 
looking carefully down. What is he contemplating ?—the process of blacking his boots 
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which is being carried on by the spry little lad, whose whole character can be read in the 
shape of his head and in so much of his nose as can be seen under the peak of his cap, 
his head being bowed over his work? No, I don’t think the young man is wholly absorbed 
in the shoe-cleaning process; but I think his dress shows that he is from the country, and 
I don’t fancy he likes being boot-blacked in the full sight of all Charing Cross, and so he 
looks down to hide his modesty. He is at the time of life when young men, especially 
from the country, really fancy that London is looking at them. I take this to be a very 
ingenuous, true-hearted young man. He is something in the engineering line, I fancy. 
I have a notion that he is staying at the Golden Cross hard by, and that he has just 
come out from the portals of that hotel, which must always have a tender interest for those 
who love David Copperfield. But I do not suppose that our young engineer went to the 
Golden Cross for the sake of David Copperfield—he is too young to care much about 
Dickens; but if he has not a sweetheart in London then I know nothing of the world 
of fiction. Why, he is thinking at this: very moment what an awful thing it would 
be if she were to drive by just then, and see him standing there with his trousers 
tucked up and having his boots blacked. But why did he have his boots blacked in the 
street? Why did he not have them looked to at the Golden Cross? He did—why, of 
course he did. But do you not see that the day is very muddy? Do you not observe 
the highly tucked-up trousers of the careful. man with the eyeglass who is picking his steps 
across the street? Our youth came out from the Golden Cross spick and span as regards 
his boots, but as he was hurrying along the street an omnibus bore down upon him and 
drove him into a puddle, and it would take too much time to go back to the hotel, and 
he just came on the boot-cleaning boy, and he is in haste to go and meet his sweetheart, 
who will be walking by accident in a Covent Garden flower arcade, and he certainly would 
not go to meet her in dirty boots; and so you see how it all occurs. He will go to 
the Lyceum to-night ; he cannot see his sweetheart in the evening. Her people do not 
consider him quite up to her social level; but I am persuaded that he will get on, and 
will make a position for himself, and win the girl yet. You can see all this in his strong 
shoulders and his general air of self-reliance. 


‘Ah, bear in mind that garden was enchanted !’ 


These words are from Edgar Poe’s charming verses, ‘To Helen.’ They explain how and 
why the poet came to understand all the phases of Helen’s character, all the feelings of her 
heart, her ‘silently serene sea of pride,’ how boundless her ambition, yet ‘how fathomless 
her capacity for love.’ He only got a glimpse of her upturned face ‘and of her eyes upturned, 
alas! in sorrow ’—one midnight in a garden, years ago. How did he come to learn all about 
her and to understand her in that moment’s glance? He explains it thus—‘Bear in mind 
that garden was enchanted!’ So I say of the streets of London— in this particular instance, 
of Charing Cross. Bear in mind that the scene is enchanted. I shall go on this assumption 
all the time I am reading London street life through these sketches. That is how one 
comes to learn so easily the whole story of our young engineer, and even to know that he 
is an engineer. Can we not tell something of the story of that sedate and carefully made-up 
man who is crossing the street and holds a little child by the hand? He is a widower, 
clearly, and one who I think will never marry again. There is something of a set and square 
resolve about his prosaic, practical appearance which seems to tell of a man who will bear his 
loss bravely and not make futile attempt to repair it. How entirely different a picture is 
given by the other man who, with a little girl, is crossing the street somewhere near the 
young engineer! This man is jaunty, bright, very well dressed, very well satisfied with him- 
self. Either he is a young married man rather proud of walking out with his child and of 
being allowed to take care of her all alone, or the child is only a little sister of his—but this 
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latter theory somehow does not quite satisfy me. No; I am sure he is a married man, and 
his wife is well and happy, but has not been able to come out with him, and he has taken 
the little girl to be his companion. 

What different ways people have of crossing a street! Some men have such nerves that 
they can wind in and out among the cabs, and carts, and omnibuses, in imminent momentary 
danger which makes a mere looker-on tremble, and they never seem to think that they are 
in danger, but avoid every impingement” and collision with the easy skill of a bull-fighter. 
See that man there—the wheel of a hansom has just brushed him and he steps ever so little 
aside and is unharmed. But the 
next moment he has come right 
in the way of a tearing omnibus, 
and the driver halloos to him and 
he coolly looks up and then allows 
just enough space for the omnibus 
to pass, while at the same time he 
contrives to keep his head just clear 
of the huge planks that are being 
dragged on a great cart at his 
other side. The special danger of 
the London streets is in the variety 
of the wheeled traffic. You manage 
to get safely in front of an omnibus 
and quite clear of it, but you had 
not noticed the hansom cab which 











was coming rapidly along on the 
other side of the omnibus, and 
which now darts between you and 
the sidewalk for which you were 
making. While you are trying to 
dodge the cab, behold a mail-cart 
threatens you from one direction 
and a bicycle throbs its shrill flight 
and rattles its bell at you from 
another. The traffic up and down 
Broadway, New York, is probably 
greater than that of any part of 
London, but then it is nearly all 
heavy traffic—waggons and street 
cars and tramcars. There are few hansoms, few light carriages, and therefore few surprises 
for the pedestrian trying to cross from one side to the other. To do our cab-drivers, 
especially the drivers of hansom cabs, justice, it must be said that they are wonderfully 
skilful and careful: If they drove with the recklessness of the Parisian drivers, London 
streets would be covered with the killed and wounded. Few sights inspire me more with 
curious admiration than to see a London gamin—perhaps a newsboy, perhaps a lad who 
gathers up street refuse—to see the joyous recklessness with which he disports himself 
among the wheels of the carriages and the hoofs of the horses. It is as if he could not 
be hurt by them, as if the danger that existed for others was no danger at all for him. 
He reminds me of the boy or girl of some far southern island disporting in the long sea- 
rollers flung in upon the beach. This southern island child is amphibious; has no more 
thought of danger from the waves than of danger from the pebbles on the beach; tumbles 
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about as easily as if swimming in the sea and racing on the shore were just the same thing. 
So with the London street gamin. He is quite used to running in and running about amid 
the wheels and the hoofs, and he doesn’t mind, bless you, and as I heard one of them say 
one day, ‘There ain’t no harm going to happen to me.’ And I don’t believe that any harm 
does happen to him in that way. 

But look at some women crossing a street. I do not say that all women are bad at it. 
Some are composed, self-possessed, and majestic; they sail in and out among the cabs and 
omnibuses like stately yachts through a fleet of ironclads. Such a woman is now crossing 
near the Strand end of Morley’s Hotel; she holds a little girl by the hand and guides her ; 
she moves slowly, steadily, hardly seeming to look either to the right or to the left, and 
yet with her calm eyes wide open to everything that concerns herself and her charge. Look 





at her—is she not a typical London figure? See how well she is dressed — with her fur- 
trimmed jacket tight over her firm, opulent bust, her skirts kilted exactly to the right height 
for a walk in London streets, her bonnet of the style next to the very newest —she would 
not think it quite right to have the very, very newest style of bonnet—her veil is drawn 
tightly across the upper part of her face and reaches just down to the tip of her nose; she 
is proper, prim, sensible, conscientious, innocent — never probably had a wrong thought in 
her life; her views, indeed, are limited — propriety is everything with her; she is the sort of 
woman who would not consider it by any means proper to wear very smart and lacey petti- 
coats or other such garments; she has not two ideas in her head, and neither she nor any- 
body else would know what she could do with them if she had. Just now, however, I am 
watching her as she crosses the street, and I am full of admiration for her cool, successful 
composure. That is a woman who would not wince in a cold shower-bath when she had 
just pulled the string. I need not follow her in her passage—she will get across quite 
safely. But see how other women—the great majority of women—conduct themselves when 
they have to make a more or less perilous crossing. They begin with a sudden dart, then 
they think better of it, and come to a dead stand in the middle of the street just at the 
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wrong time; then they try to run back again, and their affrighted gambollings sometimes 
stop the march of a streetful of traffic. I have seen women on the footpath of some per- 
fectly quiet and little-frequented street pause a moment and take a long and anxious look 
up and down the thoroughfare, satisfy themselves that no vehicle of any kind is in sight 
either way, and then gather up their drapery in the most awkward and ungainly fashion 
and run as fast as their legs can carry them across to the other side, which they reach all 
panting and red with the air of shipwrecked people who have just managed to get on to a 
rock. I have seen women pause and look anxiously round and let the moment pass when 
there was a safe gap in the 
trafic, and then, just as the 
noisy waves begin to roll on 
again, suddenly make the dart 
at the wrong time to the immi- 
nent peril of their lives. Worst 
of all is when there are two or 
three women together. They 
start off at the same time, but 
the moment they are in motion 
each seems to take a different 
view of the duties of the occa- 
sion. One thinks she had better 
rush on; another espies danger 
in that way, and quickly re- 
solves to run back; a third 
comes to the conclusion that 
the best thing to do is to re- 
main in the middle of the street. 
If each would be content to fol- 
low her own impulse and do 
nothing else it would not be 
quite so bad, but each wants to 
coerce her companions to do 
what she is doing, and there is 
a scene of pulling and pushing 
and arguing, and how any one 
of them ever comes alive out of 
that peril is more than I can 
understand. I do not want to put undue limitation on the rights of women, but I must say 
that I do not think a woman—at all events a modern and civilised woman—ever ought to 
run. Atalanta, of course—well and good—she was a sort of professional, and she got 
herself up for the task; she did not wear long skirts and high-heeled shoes and a bonnet with 
a little shrubbery or orchard or aviary on the top of it. Camilla, too, had a right to run 
—her tunic was short, and the grasses did not bend under her lightsome buskins—at least so 
the poet says, and poets ought to know—but the woman of modern civilisation and dress 
ought never to run. 

We see a good deal of the soldier in these sketches. He is mostly a cavalryman, 
with his cap on the side of his head and his curious air of lounging alertness, not exactly 
swagger—there is too much self-complacency and self-content in him to call for the airs of a 
man who feels that he is bound to swagger. Can one wonder that the cavalryman is such 
a hero and idol to the servant girl? Look at him, with his scarlet coat, his jingling spurs, 
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his sabre, his moustache, his gold lace, his shiny buttons, his smart jacket, his tall, well- 
knit figure, and put yourself, if you can, in poor Mary Jane’s place, and think what a god 
of her idolatry he well may be! Think of the butcher’s boy and the baker's boy who 
are her usual morning callers, and think how they would look beside that gorgeous soldier ! 
Is there any corresponding womanly splendour which could equally dazzle the butcher’s boy 
or the baker’s boy? Does any woman ever come in his way as supremely dazzling and 
overawing as the cavalryman is to the maiden of the kitchen? Let us try to think. A 
ballet girl, perhaps, with her gauzy petticoats, and her pink legs, and her powdered and rouged 
face, and her smiles, and her suppleness, and her general splendour of attire? Well, no doubt 
she must seem to him like some creature from another sphere. And then the circus-riding 
woman in the velvet bodice and the short skirts and the pretty buskins, who stands upright 
on the horse’s back and leaps through all the crashing hoops, and then at intervals drops 
down into the saddle again with pretty pantings of fatigue and bewitching little shudders 
of exhaustion; surely she must seem a vision of youth, beauty, and spangles—a plump 
phantom, if there could be such a thing, of delight? Yes, we may admit the ballet girl 
and the circus-riding girl; we may admit that they must in their radiance shine as dazzlingly 
on the butcher's boy and the baker’s boy as even the cavalryman shines upon Mary Jane. 
But look at the difference. Where, I should like to know, is the ballet girl or the circus- 
riding woman who would condescend to go out for a walk with the young butcher or 
baker? He might as well expect Miss Ethel Newcome or Miss Mary Anderson to go 
out a-walking with him. So these divine creatures are divine indeed for him; they are 
stars that shine on him from a far sky, not lamps that burn to light his lowly way. But 
Mary Jane walks out with her cavalryman on the Sunday, leans upon his heroic arm, looks 
up lovingly into his eyes, sits beside him on the bench in one of the parks, is ‘a part of 
his life,’ as the heroines in the novels put it. Therefore, Mary Jane’s experience with her 
soldier lover is an experience that, to my mind, is quite unique. Aladdin with the princess 
was not in it, if a comparison had to be made. I begin to feel sorry for all poor young 
princesses. They could not by any human possibility find any mortal lover so delightfully 
above them in heroic splendour as Mary Jane has found in her cavalryman. Is she not on 
the Sunday the happiest of human beings ? 

Very likely she is, but I once caught a glimpse of a face at Charing Cross one hot 
day of last summer which expressed a greater concentration of happiness than I had ever 
seen on the human countenance before, or perhaps shall ever see there again. It was a 
hot day—glowingly, gloriously hot. Outside a public-house door stood the driver of a four- 
wheeler, his cab waiting for him. He held in one hand a pot of beer from which he had 
been taking a deep draught. He held the vessel sideways in his hand, and seeing that 
there was a good deal left he stopped for 2 moment to think over the joy of the occasion 
and to take it in and become equal to it. There he was, happy in the past, in the present, 
in the near future. The pleasures of memory, the pleasures of hope, the pleasures of 
imagination! Think of that first deep, long draught! How delightful in the mere 
memory! That man would not abate one jot of the heat of that day lest in doing so 
he might lose any of the joy of the deep drink. But then, in this present interval of 
delight, and while he is allowing the witchery of the first draught to gladden his veins and 
his senses, comes the knowledge that there is a still deeper draught yet awaiting his good 
pleasure. So he pauses in his drink, slants the pot a little, looks down tenderly into its 
dark foam-curdled pool, and still thrilling with the joy of the past drink, anticipates the 
_ rapture of the drink that is soon to come. No, I never saw in life or in art any human 
face so beaming, so radiant with an all ineffable delight, as the face of that cabman on that 
hot day at Charing Cross with his porter-pot in his hand. Have we got him in any of 
these sketches? No, not exactly. We have not got him; but we have got his cab. There 
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it stands in the sketch of the street near the Eleanor’s Cross. The cab, yes; but why not 
the cabman? Can you not guess? Why, of course, because the artist, like a true man of 
genius, recognised the fact that no mortal hand or earthly pencil could reproduce the 
expression of that measureless content —and the joy of the cabman’s countenance, like the 
grief of Agamemnon’s kingly face, was purposely evaded by art, and left unillustrated. Art 
bowed to each, sighed, and turned deliberately, nobly, resignedly away 

Justin McCarruy 
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FEW days after the opening of the last winter 

exhibition at Burlington House, I met at 
fe| dinner a distinguished member of that foreign 
ES colony which has done so much to give Paris the 
Sp] right to call itself the Capital of Art. He had 
Ty #| spent the morning at the Royal Academy, and after 

fil’ a discussion of Rembrandt and Velasquez, he turned 
upon me with the question, ‘Mais, cet Alfred Stevens, 
dont il y a tant de beaux dessins dans la petite galerie : 
qui est ce?” I found that my new acquaintance had made 
yy” his way into the ‘ petite galerie,’ expecting to find a collection 
ye of things by the only Alfred Stevens he had ever heard of— 
Zs ” the Franco-Belgian painter of ‘life as she is lived’ in the ‘monde’ 
“= and ‘demi-monde’ of Paris. Instead of this he had found himself 

confronted by the footprints of some great personality of which he had 
never heard. ‘All round the room,’ to use his own words, ‘I found drawings which made 
me think of Raphael and Michelangelo; drawings so full of knowledge and vitality, and of 
an instinctive sense of style, that I could name to you none that seem to me better.’ I am 
afraid that not only to M. Raimundo de Madrazo was the greatness of Alfred Stevens first 
brought home last winter. During the ten years over which my own more intimate acquaint- 
ance with his work has extended, I have heard many who should have known better, I have 
heard English painters and English sculptors, pooh-pooh the creator of the Wellington Monu- 
ment as a ‘mere decorator,’ as an echo of Michelangelo at his worst, as a dexterous manipulator 
of other men’s ideas, as a sloppy user of exploded forms, and so on. It seems likely that from 
this year 1890 a truer notion of what he was may date. The collection brought together by 
the Council of the Royal Academy was by no means complete. Many things were excluded 
which must be taken into account by any one who wishes to comprehend the full range of 
Stevens, while nearly everything shown was improved in one way or another before it took 
its final shape. But imperfect as it was, the gathering sufficed to justify those who see in 
Stevens one of the greatest of modern artists. 

Alfred Stevens was born at Blandford, Dorset, at the end of 1817. He was sent to 
Italy about 1833 by the Hon. and Rev. Samuel Best, who recommended him to study the 
works of Salvator Rosa! That he made no attempt to follow that advice, but turned 
instead to the early masters of the Renaissance—to Fra Angelico, to Andrea Orcagna, to 
Giotto himself—showed not only independence, but a precocious perception of what is 
essential in art. His first weapon was a lead pencil. With this he copied patiently countless 
early frescoes in Florence and its neighbourhood. I have seen many of these copies. Their 
fidelity is extraordinary. Not a touch upon them suggests the strong individuality of the 
boy himself. He sank himself in his models, reproducing the simplicity of their method, the 


naiveté of their dealings with nature, and their intensity of expression, with extraordinary 
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force and purity. At one time he was bitten with admiration for Andrea del Sarto, and 
copied many of his frescoes. This fancy, however, he outgrew, and then his affections turned 
to the Venetian colourists. Titian he copied much and successfully. His transcript of the 
great Assumption of the Virgin in the gallery at Venice was at the ‘Old Masters’; it was 
absolutely free from that monotony of tone, that inability to wed the silvery hues to the 
golden, which as a rule marks even the best copies. Of his original work in colour but 
one example was shown. It is here reproduced. In some ways it suggests the study of 
Tintoretto rather than of Titian. . 

From the very beginning architecture and sculpture shared his attention with painting. 
He acquired an intimate knowledge of structural principles, and measured not a few master- 
pieces of the Italian builders. In modelling he became so proficient that, while still a lad, 
he received orders from Thorwaldsen, and 
was often employed on the Dane’s own com- 
missions. ‘Twenty years later he was to select 
for his motto in the Wellington Competition 
‘I know of but one art,’ and in these early 
days he carried out the principle. The practice 
of the early Italians determined his own, and 
like his exemplars, Sanzio and Buonarroti, he 
trained himself to be at once painter, sculptor, 
and architect. We often hear of self-taught 
artists. Stevens was one in the best sense. 
He fed himself on the work of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and digested the food, 
using the power it gave him to create in his 
turn. But he sat at the feet of no master. 
He selected his models for himself, and did 
with them what he pleased. 

Stevens returned to England in 1842. 
Not long afterwards he was appointed to a 
mastership in the Government school of de- 
sign at Somerset House, where he remained 
until 1847. In the latter year he became 
chief designer to a firm of Sheffield founders, for whom he did many things which attracted 
attention at the 1851 Exhibition. The activity of his genius was not limited, however, to a 
narrow circle. His influence profoundly modified the whole art-work of Sheffield. The 
students of the school of design became ae facto his disciples. Some of the ablest, Godfrey 
Sykes among them, sought employment at the same factory that they might benefit as much 
as possible by his example. 

In 1851 he returned to London, where he acted as designer for various employers. At 
the same time he aimed at nobler game, and took part in more than one national competition. 
His designs for the new Foreign Office have disappeared, but those who saw them are 
enthusiastic: in their praise. His project for a memorial to the 1851 Exhibition is at South 
Kensington for every one to admire. It was-far too original in its beauty to stand the remotest 
chance of selection by those with whom the decision lay. But Stevens’s opportunity was at hand. 
In 1852 the Duke of Wellington was carried to his grave with extraordinary pomp, but only 
80,000/. were spent out of the 100,000/. voted for the funeral. Four years later it was determined 
that this surplus should be appropriated to a monument in St. Paul’s. The sculptors of the world 
were invited to send in designs, and eighty-three accepted the invitation. Eleven prizes were 
offered, but no engagement was made as to the commission itself. A jury was then nominated, 
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That its constitution did not raise a storm is enough to explain all the failures and all the 
imbecilities which mark our national dealings with art. A work of art that is to last, perhaps, 
through centuries of centuries, has to be selected from a regiment of eighty-three sent in, and 
a minister, presumably sane, commits the selection to six men, only one of whom has studied 
art or given any kind of proof of artistic capacity. Two peers, a politician, a parson, and a 
soldier !—their ignorance leavened only by the unregarded competence of an architect! How 
could anything but waste of time and money be expected from such a committee as that? 

The model sent in by Stevens stands at South Kensington for every one to see. The 
premiated models are, or were until lately, in the sheds on the other side of Exhibition Road. 
Look at them, and realise that 
a selected committee preferred 
these things to the scheme of 
Stevens. Not only that, but 
preferred them so decisively, 
that it was only by the in- 
sistent pleading of Professor 
Cockerell, the one artist on the 
jury, that they could be in- 
duced to give Stevens a con- 
solation prize of 1oo/. I have 
said that waste of time and waste 
of money was all we could ex- 
pect from such a committee: it 
was all we got. But after the 
decision had been given there 
was a change of Government, 
and those artists who had seen 
the models, especially Professor 
Cockerell and Mr. Penrose, set 
to work to impress the new 
Commissioner, the present Duke 
of Rutland, with the merits of 
Stevens. The general result we 
know, but it is too often for- 
gotten that many of the sculp- 
tor’s troubles, and much of the exasperation brought about at the Office of Works, was 
directly due to the ‘committee of taste.’ Stevens had designed a monument to cost 20,000/. 
From this sum 6000/. was deducted and paid to those who had been first and second in 
the competition. It was a noble payment for those bas-reliefs which are now in the 
Wellington Chapel, but might just as well be away. The consequence was, that Stevens had 
to carry out his project for little more than two-thirds of his estimate. The whole story, 
however, -of the sculptor’s troubles, of his contest with the Office of Works, of Mr. Ayrton’s 
‘Short Way with Artists,’ of the happy interference of Mr. Lowe, and of the tenderness of 
Lord John Manners, are told in the short biography of Stevens which I published in 1881,* 
and need not here be recapitulated. 

The monument was finished up to a certain point, and is now in St. Paul’s. That it 
may yet be completed according to the artist’s intentions is the hope of all who have the fame of 
a great man at heart. The equestrian figure exists, and ‘could easily be completed for casting. 
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It is unlikely that Dean Milman’s objection to the ‘horse and his rider’ would be renewed by 
his successors, and there seems no reason whatever, beyond the mean one of money, why the 
cenotaph should not receive its crown. As to the rest of Stevens's conception, that would 
raise more debate. He wished to gild a large part of his bronze, and to decorate the 
chapel harmoniously in gold mosaic. In spite of the daily lesson read by the frames of 
pictures, the Anglo-Saxon is 
afraid of gold. He calls it 
gaudy and thinks it vulgar. 
Like everything else, it can of 
course be used to suggest vul- 
garity; but I can imagine 
nothing more sumptuously re- 
fined than would be this chapel 
in St. Paul’s, with the gilded 
figure of Wellington stretched 
below the high south window, 
reflecting the light from sur- 
faces enriched with bronze and 
gold, bathing the white marble 
in a grateful warmth, and em- 
braced by walls which accept 
its effulgence as their ruling 
note. 

While at work on the 
monument, Stevens was also 
employed on Dorchester House, 
in Park Lane, the decorations 
of which are among the finest 
things of their kind in Europe 
The models for the dining- 
room mantelpiece, with its cary- 
atides, are at South Kensington. 
At about the same time he 
devised the scheme of decora- 
tion for the reading-room of 
the British Museum, which is 


also at Kensington, and another, 
VALOUR AND COWARDICE, FROM THE GROUP IN THE WELLINGTON on a far more ambitious scale, 


sails ale for the dome of St. Paul’s. 
This latter project he left in a very incomplete state, but, nevertheless, it has governed 
all that has been done since his death. The Jsaiah in one of the great spandrels is a 
mosaic from his design, and sketches for three more—oel, Ezekiel, and Danie/—belong 
to Mr. Penrose. The National Art Library possesses his superb design for the bronze 
doors of which economy has robbed the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street. Another 
work of much interest is the house on Haverstock Hill, in which he died. As it stands, 
this is his only to the top of the first floor. Both plan and architecture are Italian rather 
than English, and scarcely comply with our insular notions of comfort. Their effect, how- 
ever, is dignified and monumental. One room is lined with woodwork designed and carved 
with his own hands. If South Kensington had always recognised its duty, this would have 
been moved there long ago. 
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The unique achievement of Alfred Stevens seems to me to be due to the perfect 
reciprocity which subsists between his taste and his imagination. If he is asked to design a 
spoon, a perfect spoon, not something masquerading as a spoon, is the result; and yet set 
him to model a cenotaph for a great captain, and he gives you such a group of imaginative 
sculpture as the world can 
scarcely equal. His imagination 
was controlled by his taste, and 
yet it had within it all artistic 
possibility. Judging from what 
he did, there seems no reason 
to doubt that, had still more 
stupendous tasks been set him, 
he would have succeeded equally 
well. No instance can be named, 
in the whole of his productions, 
of one material used in a fashion 
appropriate only to another, of 
decoration in the wrong place, 
of a thing decorated being over- 
powered by its decoration, of 
ornament applied to things of 
use without thought of their 
use—in short, of any breach of 
those laws which must govern 
all applied art. And yet hand- 
in-hand with this unerring taste 
goes a commanding imagination. 
Look at our plate after Wel- 
lington’s effigy.* Mark the 
simplicity, the perfect dignity, 
the complete absence of any 
stereotyped trick to get effect, 
and then note the skill with 
which ‘the necessary rhythm of 
line is won by making a loop 
of drapery hang down and echo 


the break caused by the feet. 
Note, too, how the richness of | TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD, FROM THE GROUP IN THE WELLINGTON 
MONUMENT. 





the sarcophagus is kept from 
clashing with the figure by the plainness of its upper part, and yet how the two are united 
by the cherubs’ heads at the end. The sarcophagus is exquisitely proportioned, both in 
itself and to what it bears, while the scrollwork, the feet, and especially their junction 
with the body, are perfect in beauty and adaptation. 

On the 3oth of April, 1875, Stevens wrote to his friend, Mr. Alfred Pegler, ‘I am 
very well to-day; better than beforé my illness; and working vigorously, finishing some 
trifles for the vaulting. ... . From 1865, when the model began, until now I have not, my 
illness included, been three months away from the work altogether. I have just ascertained 
this.’ The illness was a slight stroke of paralysis from which he suffered in 1873. Such 





* This plate has been unavoidably held over till the next number of Tue Porrrotio. 
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unremitting labour, added to the money troubles attendant on his contract with the Govern- 
ment, weakened his naturally strong constitution, and it was only a few hours after he wrote 
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DESIGN FOR THE DECORATION OF A PLATE, (MINTON @ CO.) 


the words just quoted that death took him. He was seized with apoplexy early in the 
morning of May the 1st, and died before assistance came. 
Wa tter ARMSTRONG. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. 


ISS HARRISON, who seems by her Dedication and Preface to be the responsible 
author of this work, tells us that she has tried by her choice of a title to express 
the exact purport of her pages. This, it seems, is to elucidate what we may call the local 
mythology of Athens,* or rather the general mythology of the Greeks as there modified. 
She has had no ambition to produce an archaeological edition of Pausanias, even of the single 
book to which her subject confines her; for that, as she frankly confesses, she does not 
feel herself competent. The mythology and mythography, however, she does make bold to 
attack, and no one who reads her volume through will accuse her of temerity. The chief 
fault we have to find with it is a certain formlessness which makes it difficult of use as a 
book of reference. Miss Harrison speaks in her Preface of her ‘Mythological Essay,’ and 
hopes the specialist may find in it material worthy of his criticism. The difficulty with the 
specialist will be to find the essay itself. One headline runs through the whole volume. 
There is no table of contents, and no division into chapters in the ordinary sense, while the 
index is by no means copious. It is, then, only after some familiarity with the book that we 
can be sure that Miss Harrison refers to its initial section when she speaks of her essay. 
Such an objection does not, of course, affect the value of what she has to say, but it seriously 
diminishes the comfort with which her volume can be turned to for promiscuous instruction. 
A defect of a different sort altogether is the solemnity with which Miss Harrison writes. 
It supports the accusation often brought against learned ladies, that they take both them- 
selves and their métier a little too much in earnest. A touch of lightness in the treatment 
would improve the book, and would give us more confidence in its author’s power to grasp 
the real springs of human action. With Miss Harrison’s patience, industry, and general 
intelligence no kind of fault can be found. She has taken infinite pains to make herself 
master —may we use the word?—of all that has been discovered or guessed at hitherto in 
connexion with her subject, while her own theories are governed by a keen interest in it 
and by a clear reason. Now and then a greater breadth of view may seem to be called 
for, but on the whole she must be allowed to have fulfilled with much thoroughness the 
task she has set herself. The volume is profusely illustrated with process blocks. 





* «Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens: being a Translation of a Portion of the * Attica” of Pausanias, 
by Margaret G. Verrall, with an Essay and Commentary by Jane E. Harrison.’ Illustrated, (Macmillan & Co. 18g0.) 
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WELLINGTON 


FROM THE STATUE BY ALFRED STEVENS 


LTHOUGH our plate after Stevens’s Wellington is taken from the 
model at South Kensington, it shows the figure and sarcophagus 
exactly as they are at St. Paul’s. Death overtook the sculptor 
before he could subject the bronze to the final chasing with which 
he meant to complete its beauty. Here and there, especially in 
the scroll ornament, the eye may discover a certain bluntness, or 
softness—slight, indeed, but perceptible. This might be embar- 
rassing if an attempt were made to carry out the artist’s notions 

in the matter of gilding; but as nothing of the sort is ever likely to be done it does not 

matter much. In the dark bronze and in the subdued light of St. Paul’s, the defect, if so 
it is, can only be perceived on close examination. To my mind the one fault of this 
sarcophagus springs from our knowledge that Wellington lies elsewhere. It should have 
been no cenotaph. The sarcophagus ought actually to hold his dust, and then fancy would 
not be brought up short, as it is. We know that within the granite chest at the Invalides 
sleeps the Petit Caporal, and so what is in truth nothing more than an inartistic pit moves 
us all profoundly. Before the monument to the Corsican’s destroyer our associations are not 
appealed to. We have only, art. Happily it is art of so supreme a kind that to ask for 





something more is, perhaps, unreasonable. 

Our headpiece is reproduced from a design for the decoration of a majolica vase, by 
kind permission of the Messrs. Minton, to whom we also owed the design for a plate which 
appeared in our last number. Our thanks are also due to Mr. John R. Clayton for the 
design for a quadrant panel, and to Mr. James Gamble for the portrait in oil, both of 
which we reproduced last month. W. A. 


CHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL'S 
II 


REGRET not being a man of fortune. I am sincere in the expression of that regret. 
I regret the fact because among other reasons I am denied the luxury of studying such 
streets as the Strand from the summit of an omnibus. A man whose time is his only 
money cannot afford so costly a joy. The top of the omnibus is the seat for the idle—for 
those to whom time is a thing to be killed like game, or for the hard-worked and poor, 
whose hours after work is done are, in the money sense, valueless. But a man like myself 
may not afford omnibuses. He must take the frequent hansom. If he goes about much 
he lives half his life in hansoms. He has to do it. It would not be satisfactory to save 
a few shillings by taking omnibuses, and as a reward for his economy have to put up with 
the loss of a few guineas. I have not been on the top of an omnibus for years and years, 
but I have many pleasant memories of long, delightful journeys thus made in days when all 
the world was younger, and seemed to me to be a good deal less in a hurry. I gaze with 
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envy on the people who sit enthroned on the roof of the penny omnibus in Mr. Pennell’s 
lively sketch. How characteristic are the faces of these people! See the rather pretty 
young woman with her veil drawn midway down her nose, and the foreign gentleman, with 
the moustache and the eyeglasses, and the self-assertive hat. And look at the elderly 
woman inside the ‘bus. I should like to be on the top of that omnibus and to go whither- 
soever it went, and then to go back with it again. I used to love that sort of thing when 
I was a very young man studying London as 
a stranger—the only way in which London is 
really to be studied. It used to be a favourite 
way of mine to hail the first omnibus I saw 
and scramble on to the roof, which was a feat 
of gymnastics in those days—we had no spiral 
staircases to our omnibuses then—a feat no 
woman ever ventured to accomplish, or even 
attempt—and let it carry me whither it would. 
I well knew that it could not carry me to 
any region or any street which would not be 
full of interest for me. I should like to 
make some expeditions of ‘that kind even 
now, and survey the streets and the crowds, 
and call up recollections of other such rides 
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long ago, and revive reminiscences in every 
place. 

I knew, long ago, of two brothers, young 
lads, in a seaport town in one of these islands, 
who in all their love of the river and the sea, 
and their boat and the ‘broken waves, still 
yearned above all things to see London. 
London was to them simply the London of 
Shakespeare and of Dickens and Thackeray. 
They used to spend hours in picturing to 
themselves the delights of living in London. 
They proposed to live in some pretty suburb, 
and to go to town every morning and return 
every evening on the top of an omnibus. This 
was their modest idea of life; they did not 
stop to think of any particular quarter . of 
London as more desirable than another to live 
in; the point of the thing was the fact of 
their living in London, and in that sense being the owners of it—able to go about it and 
study it and be happy in it. It was a sort of London mania which was very contagious in 
those days among boys who had never been in London, and it got its chief impulse from 
Dickens. The elder of the boys came to London and settled there, and has been living 
there a great many years, and of course sees little or nothing of London now. The younger 
lad never saw London at all. He went out to the United States to make a fortune, with the 
express intention of returning to Europe and living in London. He never returned. The 
Civil War broke out, and although he never was wounded, yet in the damp night-watches 
and in the intrenchments the seeds were sown of the disease of which he died. And so he 
never saw London—never once. And I, passing through London this way and that, and 
wholly without noticing the streets and houses, suddenly happen to remember these old-time 
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fancyings and aspirations, and to see him. There are a good many ghosts about the Strand 
that the Strand never sees. The longer one lives in London, the more the Strand comes 
to be a phantom-haunted thoroughfare. 

Now, take the region which Mr. Pennell has chosen to picture in the sketch I have 
already mentioned—the sketch which brings in the penny omnibus. It is in the close 
neighbourhood of Somerset House. To me that part of the Strand is haunted by many 
ghosts—‘the forms that men spy with the half-shut eye.’ Some memories of a vanished 
Bohemia of literature and art haunt me as I look on Mr. Pennell’s sketch. Do I not 
remember a gifted, eccentric Bohemian, who used to haunt a restaurant on the left side of 
the Strand as you go eastward to St. Paul’s, and almost exactly opposite to the spot where 
Mr. Pennell’s policeman checks the too reckless advance of one of Mr. Pennell’s life-like 
living hansom cabs? Do I not remember the account he used to give of his effort to find 
‘a basis of operations’ for the livelihood of the day? When he had twopence he was ready 
to start. He made for this particular restaurant, and he ordered a cup of coffee. One 
could get a cup of coffee for twopence in those days—can one now? I do not know. I 
do not drink coffee. There he had his basis of operations. He lingered over his coffee 
until some Bohemian friend lounged in, who, seeing him, invited him to have a drink. My 
hero declined, was pressed, declined again, and then compromised by saying he didn’t mind 
accepting a veal-and-ham pie. So there he is started. With a veal-and-ham pie and a cup 
of coffee, a man who can digest such food is prepared to begin the world. Then, later 
on, another friend drops in, and our hero is now sufficiently fortified to accept a pint of 
half-and-half. Then he starts out in pursuit of work. He drops in upon editors and sub- 
editors, he pays a visit to publishers; perhaps he gets an order for some job of literary work 
—perhaps he even gets payment for some job already done—and then he goes to his rooms, 
or his room, wherever the location may be, and if he has work to do he does it, and if he 
has had a cheque he goes back with a light heart to the restaurant I have described and he 
orders a dinner, and if any of his friends be round, he stands a dinner bravely, and so pays 
off the frequent veal-and-ham pies and the pints of half-and-half, and he is started in the 
world once again. It will not matter if for another week he is impecunious, he will not be 
as Dr. Johnson subscribed himself, ‘Impransus’—he will not be in the condition of wanting 
a dinner. Only he must have his basis of operations to begin with—he has his code of 
honour like another. He will not go into that favourite haunt without the means of calling 
for something at once and of paying for it on the nail. With that to begin with he is safe. 
I think with a genuine pleasure that it was my happy chance on more than one occasion to 
advance the modest sum which enabled him fairly to enter the day's battle of life. He was 
a man of principle: he never sought to borrow more than was needed to lay down the basis 
of operations. He is dead long since. Earth lie light upon his grave—that is, if he cares 
whether it lies light or heavy. He made life lie more lightly than it otherwise might have 
done for many of us in those far-off days when the Strand was yet a wilderness of pos- 
sibilities, a garden of romance, a battle-field from which one might come back a conquering 
hero, or on which one might, like my poor friend, ‘yield his broken sword to Fate the 
Conqueror.” I do not suppose that sort of bitter struggle for life goes on now among the 
younger men who are fighting their way into London literature. I hope not. There are 
so many more newspapers and magazines of all kinds that fair employment ought to be got 
much more easily now than it was then. I am glad if all the old irregular days of literature 
are gone. I am entirely in favour of regularity and order; but it must be owned that the 
gipsy is artistically a much more interesting personage than the beadle, or even the 
policeman. 

‘Hallo, my fancy! whither wilt thou go?’ I have been wandering away from Mr. 
Pennell’s sketches of to-day’s London into a London of I do not want to say how many 
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years ago. Anyhow, it was a London when Thackeray, and Dickens, and Mark Lemon, 
and John Leech, and Shirley Brooks, and Leicester Buckingham, and Edward Whitty were 
still alive. But although one ought to keep to the Strand of the present, one cannot do 
it if he has any memories. The real and the unreal, the present and the past, get so mixed 
up that they cannot be kept: asunder. Why, there is not a house, not a shop, we pass on 
our way eastward from Charing Cross to St. Paul’s, that has not a story and an association 
for me—a story and an association con- 
nected with some individuality of man 
or woman to which I could put a name. 
Stop me at any house you please on either 
side of the Strand, and I shall have some- 
thing to tell you associated with that 
particular house and none other. Per- 
haps I have never crossed its threshold: 
| i: ; what does that matter? I met some 
~ Serre rerrrrurhterinriey inter ie y = one, saw some one pass, just outside that 
| ti hi shop; some great man, perhaps, whose 
face I then looked on for the first time, 
and do you think I could ever forget 
that shop? See! from the windows of 
that house near Exeter Hall I saw Kos- 
suth go by—saw that serene, majestic 
face, then one of the handsomest faces 
one could look on—saw him go by 
with the adoring crowd about him. He 
was indeed the lion of a season then— 
Kossuth then, Stanley now—and in be- 
tween how many and in what a strange 
succession! The Emperor of the French 
one day, and Garibaldi another, and the 
Shah and the Czar, and Buffalo Bill! 
of a Not a spot along the whole length of 
‘ ‘1 : the Strand but I associate with some 
NAW ATT TI TH Me = é e 
i, name and face of a passing celebrity. 
iv Just there, at the spot where Wellington 
ese Street touches the south side of the Strand, 
I saw Dickens for the last time. They 
2 ae have a saying in New York that if you 
take your stand on a certain part of 


Broadway, you will see everybody you want to see. The same thing might have been said, 
and much more aptly, of the Strand at one time. Perhaps it is not quite the same now. 
Westward the course of celebrity takes its way. 

Exeter Hall! I have mentioned Exeter Hall, and here is the place itself as shown by Mr. 
Pennell. Exeter Hall is an institution; it has a history; its history ought to be written. 
I think the book would take—‘The History of Exeter Hall.’ Forty years must have 
gone by since Macaulay roused a storm of anger against him by his famous allusion to ‘the 
bray of Exeter Hall.’ That was in the time when Exeter Hall was associating itself mainly 
with movements against the Pope and the Jesuits, and against the political emancipation of 
the Jews. But Exeter Hall, apart from questions of creed altogether, has been the nursery 
of many a noble agitation in a good cause. The first time I ever heard Mr. Henry Ward 
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Beecher speak was at a meeting in Exeter Hall. It was while the Civil War was going on in 
America, and he had come over to plead the cause of the North. The meeting was got up by 
the friends of the North, but the Southern cause was very popular in London society then, 
and there were numbers of the advocates of the South in the hall that night. Beecher’s 
speech was rudely, and even savagely, interrupted in the beginning, but before long he made 
his opponents listen to him. I think Beecher was the most dexterous and powerful platform 
speaker I ever listened to, and that night he was put upon his mettle. His self-possession 
was superb; his good-humour unconquerable; his voice splendid; his readiness of reply 
was as the explosion follows the spark. He was making some allusion to religion in the 
North, when some one sarcastically called out, ‘ Religion and war!’ meaning to imply thereby, 
no doubt, that religious nations do not carry on war. Beecher caught at the interruption. 
‘Religion and war?’ he exclaimed ; ‘and what is the national emblem borne by the flag of 
England? Is it not the cross upon the 
field of blood?’ At that time there was 
felt some dissatisfaction in England about 
an over-enthusiastic welcome given to cer- 
tain Russian princes in the United States. 
We were then full of horror at the sup- 
pression of the Polish rebellion, and we 
hated the Russians. A voice called out 
during one of Beecher’s thrilling sentences, 
‘What about the Russians?’ Beecher 
understood the meaning of the question, 
and he gave it a prompt reply. ‘I sup- 
pose,” he said in a grave, deep tone, ‘ you 
mean to condemn some of our great folks 
in my country because they seem to be 
coquetting with the Russians who enslave 
the Poles? You are grieved that they 
should do so. Well, so am I; and you 
will all the better understand how grieved 
we feel when your great folks coquette 
with the Southerners who enslave the negroes.’ The reply was all the more effective because 
it assumed the perfect good faith of the interruption, and admitted a sympathy with its 
purpose. 

How well Mr. Pennell has rendered the austere aspect of Exeter Hall! No doubt he 
draws every scene exactly as he sees it and finds it—but if we did not know this we 
might be inclined to believe that he had exercised a little poetic fancy in making the very 
passers-by applicable in appearance to the character and the associations of the building. 
Observe the man with the strictly sleek hat and the shaven face and the eyeglass, looking 
indeed in some ways a good deal like a certain distinguished statesman and debater who 
has lately been oceapying a very prominent and peculiar position. But this gentleman in 
the street picture, how entirely in harmony he is with the aspect of Exeter Hall! He is 
so primly well dressed, so very sedate and proper. And the cabmen, one this way, two that, 
drive slowly by as if they were passing a church during service-time. Contrast that scene 
with the look of the little crowd round the Gaiety, where as we see ‘Faust up to Date’ 
was still going on. To be sure this latter crowd is a crowd attracted by ‘Faust up to Date’ 
—it is a Gaiety crowd altogether. Where the Gaiety door is, there will the Johnnies and 
chayypies be. But the Exeter Hall scene is a happy accident, for there does not seem to 
be any meeting gqing on just then inside, and the chance of street traffic enabled the artist 
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to make the whole sketch a piece of harmony. It is worth while to notice the different 
appearance and manner of two men who are passing the door of the Gaiety, but do not 
belong to the crowd. They are much more in the foreground: of one we see only the head 
and shoulders. He is well dressed, but there is something distinctly provincial about him. 
He turns to look at the crowd with interest and sympathy. He is not going in himself; he 
has some appointment which takes him elsewhere ; but he would go in if he could. Yet he is 
not in any disappointed mood. I am sure he likes well to go where he is going, and does 
not envy those who have places in the Gaiety. Only he is a distinct sympathiser—he has 
been there before, and is sure to 
go again some night before he 
leaves town. But now look at 
the man with the soft felt hat, the 
close-cropped hair, and the mous- 
tache and beard. He goes grimly, 
morosely on, and never turns one 
glance on the frivolous little crowd 
round the Gaiety door. His mood 
is not in sympathy with such 
doings. He holds his mouth 
firmly shut ; he looks straight be- 
fore him in a dogged sort of way. 
Who is he, and what is the matter 
with him? Is he an artisan of the 
better class on strike? Is he a 
conspirator? Is he a man of 
naturally stern mood who hates 
amusement of all kind? I rather 
lean to the theory of the con- 
spirator. He is one of some 
foreign fraternity, and something 
is in preparation about which he 
has no great hope, and he passes 
along the Strand brooding over it, 
and does not even know that there 
is a crowd of pleasure - seekers 
obstructing a part of the pave- 
ment. He moves along as unno- 
ticed by them as his purpose is unknown to them. He and the young man from the country 
will pass each other closely in another second or two, but they have no more to do with 
each other than two ships that pass wide-parted on the ocean. 

One could spin a little story out of almost every figure in these sketches—just as one 
could out of almost each separate figure in the actual life of the Strand. Because the artist 
has made each of his figures so full of life, so living, and where there is life there is story, 
as surely as where there is substance there also is shadow. But whether the life be the 
substance and the story the shadow, or the story the substance and the life only the poor 
shadow, I do not venture to say. It would carry one too. far away to try to work out that 
problem. There is a figure, for instance, in the sketch which contains the omnibus — a figure 
ready-made for a story. It is the figure of a man who is crossing to the north side of the 
Strand, close to where the policeman checks the cab. There is a keen, cold March wind 
blowing ; you can see that it is so by the manner in which the man keeps his hands deep 
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set in his pockets, and by the shuddering outlines of his gaunt figure. He is very poorly 
dressed —those trousers and those boots speak eloquently, far too eloquently, the tale of 
‘Hard-up.’ The whole sketch is only a few black touches, but we get the man complete 
and living, and we can easily find out his story. He has seen better days. He started in 
life well, but indolence first and misfortune after told against him, and he was never a man 
to fight stoutly against enemies, and if Fate stared hard into his face to stare sternly back at 
her—and so he succumbed and went down and down. Fate is very cowardly; she delights 
to inflict chastisement on those who readily submit to her ; and on the ill-booted heels of this 
poor man ‘unmerciful disaster followed fast and followed faster.’ There was a girl once who 
loved him, shabby poor rascal as he 
looks now—she loved him and would 
have risked her happiness with him, 
but he had no ambition and he had no. 
real courage, and she saw all this, and 
turned away disappointed—and she is 
happily married now, and only some- 
times remembers the good -for-nothing 
lover of former days—the man with 
the old boots and with his hands in 
his pockets. See, even against the 
March wind he has not the courage 
to stand up stiff and defiant. He 
cowers and cringes before it as he 
cowered and cringed before other an- 
tagonists, and this is what he has come 
to. Let him pass; let us not follow 
him to his lonely home: no one could 
do any good for him ever again. 

We get more than one impression 
of the Lyceum in these sketches. We 
see it by daylight, we see it by lamp- 
light. The Lyceum, like Exeter Hall, 
is an institution, only of a different 
kind, and ought to have its history. 
My first recollection of the Lyceum 
goes back to the days of Charles 
Mathews and Madame Vestris. I was new to London then, and I had never seen such 
acting as that of Charles Mathews. I have seen a good many actors in a good many 
countries since that time, but I have never seen any one who could surpass Charles 
Mathews in light comedy. He holds in my recollection a place absolutely distinct, apart, 
entirely to himself. However, I am now discoursing not of Charles Mathews exclusively, 
but only of Charles Mathews as a figure in the history of the Lyceum. Then there 
comes a blank in my memory for some years, and Charles Mathews has ceased to be 
associated with the Lyceum, and all London that cares about acting at all is rushing to the 
Lyceum to see another Charles—Charles Fechter—act in ‘Ruy Blas.’ What a sensation 
that was! ‘Yesterday I was your servant; to-day I am your executioner!’ How the pit 
rose at these words, and the magnificent gesture which gave effect to them! The Lyceum 
then fairly conquered Fashion. For at that time Fashion in London had given up going to 
what we call ‘the theatre,’ in the ordinary sense, and only professed to go to the Opera. 
But Fechter, with his success, seized the heads of Fashion’s horses, and turned the carriage 
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round, and compelled it to land its master and mistress at the doors of the Lyceum Theatre. 
Then came ‘The Duke’s Motto,’ which delighted Fashion even more than ‘Ruy Blas’ had 
done. The unspeakably gallant and graceful bearing of the hero when he was playing his 
own part; the marvellous subtlety and craft when he was playing the part of the hunchback ; 
the exquisite grace of Kate Terry, then in all the brightness and freshness of youth; the 
winning archness of Carlotta Leclercq, and the brilliant closing scene, ‘ringed with a flame 
of fair faces and splendid with swords,’ all this charmed the town with a new and delightful 
sensation. Then came the ‘Hamlet’ over which there was so much controversy—the Hamlet 
of Delaroche, the Hamlet of Goethe, the Hamlet of the flaxen locks. That was the zenith 
of Fechter’s fame ; the rest was gradual descent. The last time I saw Fechter was at a dinner 
of the ‘Saturday Club’ in Boston, Massachusetts. Members of the club were allowed on 
certain days to introduce each a guest to the dinner; Fechter was the guest of Longfellow, 
I of Emerson. Wendell Holmes was there. But I am wandering away from the Lyceum. 

Years go on, and there is another Hamlet in possession of the Lyceum, with another 
Miss Terry for the fair Ophelia; and Irving, too, has conquered Fashion, and made it a 
captive at the wheels of his chariot. For awhile he disappears—is off to America to become 
the star of the New World theatres, and Mary Anderson makes her first appearance at the 
Lyceum, and bewitches her audience with Parthenia. She is timid at first, and speaks in a 
low tone. ‘A little louder, Mary!’ a voice cries out from the back of the gallery; and 
Mary smiles at the well-meant familiarity of the interruption, and she speaks a little louder, 
and she has scored a new success for the Lyceum. Yet a little, and the Lyceum welcomes 
with all its acclamations the almost perfect Daly Company, with its superb actress and great 
artist, Miss Ada Rehan, and we all acknowledge with ready rapture that ‘this is the Shrew 
whom Shakespeare drew.’ Yes, the Lyceum has a splendid record in the history of the stage. 
It has been a sort of academy of dramatic art. Its pupils and students go out and teach 
the world. 

The picture-shops and the photographer’s used to be the delight of my early:days, and 
indeed I stop every now and then even still to aficher myself to some winning window. There 
is one shop—should I call it a shop?—is not that word far too lowly in its import for the 
establishment I speak of ?—with which I have certain tender associations. Some seventeen or 
eighteen years ago I was looking in at its windows one day, and a story about it came into my 
mind. I had long been in the habit of studying its windows. It stands at the corner of one 
of the streets running off the Strand—but not for worlds would I make known the name of 
the street at the corner of which it stands — and it exhibits rich store of pictures, statues, 
statuettes, and curiosities—silver, gold, bronze, and all sorts of delightful things. I never was 
near the place but I went to the windows and studied them. And I got into my mind—it 
came on me quite suddenly one day—a story about it. How if it should happen to be 
owned by a man—I do not know to this day who owns it—who had two pretty daughters, 
and whose highest ambition in life was to have them, or one of them, married into rank? He 
had the repute of having plenty of money, and indeed lent, in a private and confidential and 
perfectly honourable way, money on the fairest terms to embarrassed gentlemen who were 
known to him as clients. And everything goes wrong for awhile, and everything comes 
right in the end—and I shall not tell my story all over again: this is not an advertisement. 
Only I am inclined to point out the curious relationship in which a certain house may stand 
to a writer of fiction—a house which, he knows not how, has inspired him with a subject. 
In that house are dwelling for him beings that the owner of the house has never met and 
knows nothing of. I never pass that house but I see my heroine and her shadowy kith and 
kin, and her lover—and all the rest of them—and the owner of the house, I dare say, never 
heard of my heroine—and for that matter never heard of me—and I know nothing about him 
or his family. I only know that I have installed there for myself another family whose names 
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do not appear upon any rate-books, and no member of which ever records a vote at the parlia- 
mentary elections for the Strand division of London. There is another street running off 
the Strand in the same neighbourhood, a street also running to the river, in which is 


a house wherein lived one of 
the heroes of my fiction. There 
is a set of little chambers in Agar 
Street, off the Strand, about which 
I dreamed a melancholy little story. 
It is hard for a somewhat dreamy 
personage like myself to take the 
Strand quite seriously. One has 
made it so unreal—one has hashed 
up in such inextricable confusion 
the real and the unreal. The 
scent that comes from Rimmel’s 
shop brings back all youth to 
me. Why? Simply because I 
used to look into Rimmel’s win- 
dows and inhale their scents when 
I was a very young man. Nothing 
carries with it a richer association 
than the breath of some scent. 
It is like magic. Music itself— 
which zs magic—can hardly equal 
it. You are wandering along the 
streets thinking of nothing—along 
the Strand—you are moving 
through just such a crowd as 
our artist sets living before us— 
and you are utterly common- 
place. And suddenly some breath 
of perfume is borne in upon 
you—from a flower-girl’s roses, 
or even from the made-up con- 
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tents of Rimmel’s window-cases—and behold! one 1s living all at once in another and an 
enchanted world—the world one lived in or fancied he was living in years and years ago. 
Once, not long since, I was passing down the Strand, and there were some repairs going on 
—and I caught the odour of a pitch-kettle—and in a moment I was back to the seaport home 


of my boyhood again, and to the sound of the breaking waves 
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Justin McCartuy. 
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THE BRITISH SEAS. 
V.—St. George’s Channel. 


HAD not originally intended to contribute a chapter to the present 
series of papers. It happens, however, that our distinguished con- 
tributor, Mr. Clark Russell, has not felt able to go further than 
> the estuary of the Severn in his description of the coast, though 
he has promised to resume it later on the south-eastern side of 
the island. Other contributors will deal with Scotland; but the 
publisher has requested me, as a Lancashire man, to write upon 
) St. George’s Channel. I wish that my knowledge of the coast had 
been more recent and more complete. Unluckily, I have no personal 
knowledge of the coast of South Wales, and shall therefore frankly 
borrow the descriptions of others. North Wales is, for me, bound up with the recollections of 
youth ; the first sands I ever galloped over were the sands at Rhyl, and the first water I ever 
swam in was that of the Menai Straits. The Irish Sea was visible as a long thin line of silver, 
low on the evening sky, from the wild moorlands where I used to wander in my boyhood. On 
my early excursions to Scotland, I used to go a roundabout way by Liverpool in order to enjoy 
the pleasure of the sea voyage from that place to Glasgow. Still, it is one of the regrets of 
my life not to have made better use of the Irish Sea when I lived near it—a regret intensified 
just now, when it has become a duty to write about it. I learned the rudiments of sailing 
on the Lancashire coast, but if it were all to come over again, there is not a nook or a 
corner from the Severn to the Solway that I would not explore ; and it may be affirmed quite 
seriously that a lad would understand his ‘Odyssey’ better after knocking about through good 
and bad weather in a little yacht than by much fumbling of his lexicon. 

The Irish Sea is a sort of little Mediterranean, having land at least on three sides of 
it, for Scotland. would block the view to the north (if one could see so far), notwithstanding 
the escape to the ocean by the narrow north channel between Fair Head in Ireland and 
the redoubtable Mull of Kintyre. To the south, the exit is much more open, yet between 
Cardigan Bay and the British Channel the land curves towards Ireland as if St. David’s 
Head had a wish to meet Carnsore Point across fifty miles of sea. The basin which is 
more specially called the Irish Sea, as distinguished from the two Channels, approaches more 
nearly to the circular form in consequence of the eastward retreat of the land on the coast 
of Lancashire and its advance in North Wales, so conveniently terminated by Anglesea, which 
makes the distance across to Dublin less than half what it is from the Lancashire river 
Ribble. This little Mediterranean has two islands, or more properly one island only, for 
Anglesea is never felt to be an island when seen from the water, and is in fact no more 
than a broad promontory cut off from the mainland by a narrow channel that modern 
practical science has twice easily bridged over. The Isle of Man is a genuine island, well 
set in the midst of its own sea a little to the north, with a handsome margin of water all 
round it, and this bit of isolated territory, once a kingdom, rules rather grandly with its 
mountainous mass over its own expanse of waves. I confess that it has sometimes been a 
matter of almost personal regret to me, as a Lancashire man, that our little Mediterranean 
was not an archipelago, studded all over with islands like the Cyclades; indeed, if we could 
but invite some of the Hebrides and Orkney Islands, so cold and uncomfortable up there in 
the north, just to come and settle amongst us in the Irish Sea, the climate would seem to 
them, by contrast, almost delightful, and for us there would be, in the way of sketching 
and boating, a positive increase of happiness. When I think of that lovely inland sea of 
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Japan, with its numerous beautiful islands, a place to wander over endlessly in a boat, I feel 
a little dissatisfied with our own—yet it has at least a great variety of coast, and its waves 
wash three kingdoms and a principality. 

The geography of the coast of South Wales may be remembered by its three principal 
bays—Caermarthen, St. Bride’s, and Cardigan. The first is about sixteen miles across at the 
entrance ; the second, thirteen; and the third, sixty-four. The coast on the whole is 
dangerous, so that vessels give it a wide berth when their destination permits ; and yet this 
dangerous coast has an opening that makes one of the largest and most perfect harbours in 
the world. The north side of the Bristol Channel is interesting for us by artistic associations. 
Turner was in this region when still in his youth, before the close of the eighteenth century. 
Some of his earliest work was done on the banks of the River Towy. In our day the name 
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DUBLIN STEAMER LEAVING HOLYHEAD, FROM A DRAWING BY 7. R. WELLS, 


of Kidwelly has become famous in the art-world as the subject of one or Mr. Haden’s 
etchings. 

Tenby is one of the most fortunately situated places on the shores of Great Britain, 
with rocky heights, a castle, and a wide view over bay, and island, and shore. The situation 
is at the same time sheltered and commanding. It is sheltered from the south-west winds 
that beat into St. Bride’s Bay across an unlimited expanse of sea (for Ireland is just too far 
north to protect it), whilst the east winds arrive at Tenby after crossing England and South 
Wales and troubling Caermarthen Bay. For shelter it is almost comparable to Oban, and the 
climate (being about three hundred and thirty miles more to the south) is more temperate. 
If this region reminds one of Western Scotland by its bays and islands, it carries the re- 
semblance still further by the possession of a salt-water loch—a genuine loch that would 
have borne the title if it had been north of the Clyde. There is nothing like Milford 
Haven in England or France. When Nature undertakes to do anything in the way of 
engineering, she does it supremely well. The Menai Straits are a better maritime canal than 
Panama could be made with twice the sixty millions that it has cost. There is no artificial 
harbour like Milford Haven, with its ‘thirteen roadsteads, affording anchorage to the largest 
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ships,’ its fifteen creeks and bays, and its fifteen to nineteen fathoms of water almost every- 
where. Guarded by its sheltering hills, the fleets of England might rest at anchor on its 
waters. Such a haven is a great national possession; it is unfortunate only that circumstances 
have not favoured the growth of some populous commercial city there, such as Manchester, 
which is now creating a seaport for itself by a vast expenditure. The forces of Nature 
make natural harbours; commercial or military reasons determine the sites of cities. The 
town of Milford is remarkable as being one of the very few which have been built by a 
single human will,* as ancient cities were sometimes founded by the fiat of a despotic 
sovereign. It is easier to build a town than to induce a population to settle there. Milford 
has not been very prosperous, but now it is said to be brightening, and there is some 
animation in its once almost deserted streets. There were but three streets originally, and 
yet too many. Even old historical Pembroke, at the end of one of the great bays of Milford 
Haven, is said to be a dull place, but it has the artistic and antiquarian interest of a great 
historical castle whose ruins occupy a promontory between two inlets of the sea. Salt-water 
lochs are, however, very rarely comparable to fresh-water lakes for the amenities of beautiful 
landscape, and Milford Haven has the usual characteristics of treeless hills and shores left 
desolate by the receding tides. 

Yachtsmen know little of the coast of Wales, which is so dangerous that they give 
it a wide berth. I am fortunate in being able to quote from a vivid description of 
its perils. Mr. Richardson, of Bala, corresponded with me many years ago on the 
_ subject of lifeboats, and sent me a narrative, which is very little known, of ‘ The 
Cruise of the Challenger Lifeboat, and Voyage from Liverpool to London in 1852.’ He 
coasted all Wales as far as Mumbles’ Head, close to Swansea Bay, and kept much nearer 
to the land than a yacht would have done, as the Challenger was, in fact, a catamaran, 
drawing only nine inches of water with twenty persons on board, and able to go through 
the wildest seas with no risk except that of a wetting. The only inconvenience of Mr. 
Richardson’s narrative is that he travelled from north to south, and we are going northwards. 
The boat or catamaran, was rigged with two lug-sails and a jib, and her want of keel was 
remedied to some extent by centre-boards. 

The Challenger left Caernarvon in very wild weather, towards the end of April. A sloop 
at sea had her mainsail blown to ribands the same morning. The Challenger herself was 
obliged, five times, to let everything fly, that the sails might not be torn to pieces. ‘The 
coast was rocky and dangerous, the sea perfectly white with foam, and the Welsh mountains 
enveloped in clouds, with the scud whirling round and past, flying away to seaward. At 
times the sun shone brightly, and the scenery was magnificent.’ Near Porthdynllaen, the 
sea was breaking furiously on a lee-shore, and the Challenger nearly got upon the rocks, 
but she reached a place of shelter behind a rude breakwater. At the western entrance of 
the port there was a sunken rock called the Chwislan, which at that time was not marked. 
In the afternoon they ascended a hill behind the village, ‘and walked across the isthmus to 
view the sea on the opposite side, and visit a remarkable subterranean passage which its 
waves had excavated some distance towards the centre of the mountain, which then breaking 
out, wash up its sides, occasioning extraordinary sounds.’ 

Boats with a very small draught of water often do things alarming to spectators on 
the shore. On leaving Porthdynllaen, the Challenger ran through a passage close to the 
western rocks, whilst the inhabitants, shouting to warn them off, believed they were going 
to destruction. ‘The coast is indented with miniature bays and creeks, and fringed and 
studded with rocks, for the continual breaking of the sea on them gives an appearance of 
fringe ; and sea-birds and gulls of all descriptions are here more numerous than on any 





* That of the Hon. C. F, Greville, nephew of Sir William Hamilton, the diplomatist. 
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other part of this coast.’ At Bardsey there is a well-known tide-race; but the Challenger 
passed it at a comparatively favourable moment, and ‘sailed across the bay called Hell's 
Mouth, which, in a south-westerly gale, must be a perfect Phlegethon.’ The crew take 
to their oars towards evening on approaching St. Tudwald’s Island and Roads; then the 
wind, drawing round to the southward of east, they make all sail, and run ashore through 
the surf in Abersoch Bay. 

The voyage is resumed on the following morning, when Barmouth is dimly visible, 
north of Cader Idris, about twenty miles away. ‘It was a beautiful wild row. We passed 
under a high, bluff headland, covered with sea-birds, so tame that they permitted our 
approach within an oar’s length. Sheep also appeared, perched on the points and ledges 
of the rocks hanging over the sea, and where they seemed to have scarce footing or herbage.’ 

In this bay there is a remarkable shoal. The Challenger took soundings on passing over 
it, and found three fathoms and a half. It is attributed by tradition to human agency, and 
particularly to St. Patrick, who must have been truly a wonderful engineer. The southern 
extremity is at Sarnbwich, and runs out to sea about five miles; the northern, off Harlech, 
extends for twenty miles, ‘and it is singular that at its extremity the compass loses its power 
and will not work. They are fearful and dangerous shoals to vessels embayed.’ The Challenger 
here met with squally weather, and struck on the rocks near Sarnbwlch, but got off without 
damage, after which the crew had a row of seven miles, against wind and tide, to Barmouth. 
Detained here or in the neighbourhood by bad weather the Challenger leaves Barmouth finally 
on May 19th, at one p.m., and about four in the afternoon runs into the mouth of the Towyn 
river. Here the shore was composed of sand and shingle, and tolerably flat, so that it was 
possible to tow. In the afternoon of May 20th the crew row into Cardigan, and find a 
strong tide against them between the mainland and the island. Next day they have a hard 
pull round Dinas Head, and find the rock scenery bold and grand. They row into Fishguard 
and leave towards midnight in the dark, pulling through a chopping sea without wind. In 
this way they pass Strumble Head at half-past one in the morning. After a glorious sunrise 
they reach St. David’s Head. ; 


‘ Salt sprays deluge it, wild waves buffet it, hurricanes rave ; 
Summer and winter the depths of the ocean girdle it round : 
In leaden dawns, in golden noontides, in silvery moonlight, 
Never it ceases to hear the old sea’s mystical sound. 
Surges vex it evermore, 
By grey cave and sounding shore.’* 


Mr. Richardson gave a stirring description of the headland, which the reader may thank 
me for quoting in his own words :— 


**¢ Too late for the tide,” said the pilot, “ the race has begun.” And it was running in earnest. We 
lay on our oars for a few minutes to get breath previous to having a dash at it. It was a splendid sight; 
the rocks towering over our heads in the wildest and most rugged forms; vessels coming through with 
the tide, rolling and plunging, the seas going clean over some of the smaller ones, and the water spouting 
out of their scuppers as if in a heavy gale, although there was not a breath of wind. Now for it!” 
exclaimed all hands; ‘you steer, pilot, and keep us within oar’s length of the rocks.” A few strokes 
and we were fairly into it; the tide caught her bow and canted her head off into the overfalls. (At 
this point of the narrative the pilot loses his wits, looking behind him and expecting to be pooped, 
so the captain replaces him.) The captain kept her steady, and we soon shot into the smooth water 
of Whitesand Bay, where we anchored amidst an amphitheatre of towering rocks and precipitous headlands, 
thrown in mixed, confused, and chaotic masses, grand and beautiful. As we lay thus moored to the rocks 
we observed with surprise the beautiful blue colour and pellucid character of the water, so clear that small 
fish swimming, and shells and small crabs crawling, could be easily discerned at a great depth, whilst a few 
hundred yards off, in the Sound, the race was running, boiling, and roaring with inconceivable violence.’ 





* Lewis Morris : ‘ Songs of Two Worlds.—St. David's Head.’ 
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Being now safely moored to the rock the crew of the Challenger enjoyed a quiet sleep 
in their rugs, and afterwards pulled round Horn Point into St. Bride’s Bay, and sailed across 
it with a light breeze. In Broad Sound they encountered very wild water, and a strong 
head-wind, but had the tide in their favour till they saw the two lighthouses on St. Anne’s 
Head, when it turned against them, and they rounded the point laboriously at the oars, landing 
in Milford Haven at eight in the evening, in the Cove of Dale, utterly exhausted. 

This is the right way to see a coast, but it requires a lifeboat and some hardihood. 
Yachts and steamers keep at a respectful distance from shores of this only too picturesque 
quality. Our voyagers had evidently an eye for the picturesque, but they were practically 
more concerned with tide-races. Mr. Richardson just mentions Harlech, which by the dignity 
of its situation and the imposing grandeur of its ruins has attracted many a landscape painter. 
The contrast between the castles of Harlech and Caernarvon is that each has what the other 
lacks. Harlech is a simpler and smaller building than Caernarvon, but it has a magnificent 
situation, whilst that of Caernarvon is low and only gains some advantage by being near water 
and shipping, and by its hilly distances, including the Snowdon range. 

The Castle at Caernarvon is one of the grandest in the world, with its thirteen polygonal 
towers and its numerous turrets scattered over a vast irregular site and connected by massive 
and lofty walls. The irregularity of the architectural arrangement gives a charming variety to 
the views. This castle is not quite so sternly simple as some other great feudal fortresses. 
There are traceried windows in the state apartments, and there is a little sculpture, if only 
the damaged eagles on the Eagle Tower and the canopied statue of Edward I. over the great 
entrance. The architecture is not, however, in itself very various, and it seems to want the 
dominant feature of a great central keep, which is so conspicuous a merit in Windsor. The 
prevailing idea at Caernarvon is the repetition of the polygonal tower, as at Beaumaris and 
Conway it is the repetition of the round tower. At Beaumaris there are ten round towers in 
the outer defences and ten for the inner, besides four that flank the gateways. Beaumaris has 
no advantage of situation, except that its meadows are beautiful and so are the views from 
them across the widening Beaumaris Bay with Penmaenmawr in the distance. Conway, on 
the other hand, is magnificently situated, and has eight round towers of a more imposing size 
than those of Beaumaris. One of them was cut away for half its lower circumference by the 
railway engineers, but as the upper half still remained suspended in air, like a corbel, they 
left it. These magnificent old castles would be pleasanter objects of contemplation if they 
had been erected in defence of liberty rather than as instruments of oppression. Penrhyn 
Castle is interesting as a modern experiment in Norman baronial architecture. It is a long 
time since I saw it, but I well remember the impression produced by its hugeness and the 
gloom of the grave Norman keep with its walls of dark Mona marble. It is strange that so 
grave and military a style should have been chosen for a modern habitation, but Penrhyn, in 
an age of revivals, was a more successful attempt than the false and meagre Gothic of Eaton 
Hall, which the present owner has wisely concealed or demolished. 

The Menai Strait is the prettiest little channel anywhere amongst the British Islands. It 
is rather longer than Windermere, and would present exactly the appearance of a narrow lake 
were it not that the tide often changes the lake into a rapid river.* The shores being very 
rich in wood, and rocky in some parts, with mountainous distances, compose delightful 
landscapes, which are not spoiled by the two wonderful bridges. The Telford Suspension 
Bridge is a model of elegance, certainly one of the most graceful suspension bridges in the 
world. Stephenson’s tubular structure, the Britannia, is sternly simple, but it is not ugly. 
Considered as architecture, it is but a return to the primitive construction with the beam 





* If I may trust the authorities before me, the speed of the tide in the Menai Strait must be, at times, 
considerably greater than that of the Rhone between Lyons and Avignon. 
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on pillars, before the invention of the arch. The towers were judiciously designed so as 
to break the long line of tube. At the time of its construction everybody believed that 
tubular bridges would be generally adopted, but they have not been, and now that the 
cantilever principle is triumphant on the Forth, and proposed for the Channel, they are, in 
fact, superseded. 

It appears from a letter from Lord Clarendon that towards the close of the seventeenth 
century travellers from Conway to Beaumaris passed over Penmaenmawr. Lady Clarendon 
was in a litter, and the rest of the company on horseback, except that his Lordship walked. 
As for his coach, it was to have been taken off its wheels and carried over the mountain 
by sheer strength of human arms. However, it was drawn over the hill by horses, tandem 





THE ROAD UNDER PENMAENMAWR. FROM A DRAWING BY DAVID COX, 


fashion, with three or four men behind ‘that it might not slip back,’ and this was a great 
innovation. The servants and horses were ferried over in little round sea-boats. In Anglesea 
Lady Clarendon is put into the litter again, ‘for never was or can come a coach into that 
part of the country.’ 

Anglesea is not one of the ideal islands. It is not sufficiently detached from the mainland, 
and its hills, such as they are, do not give it a decided unity like those of the small 
mountainous islands. Murray says that ‘the west coast of Anglesea, which is seldom or 
never visited, contains coast scenery of a high order.’ 

Between Anglesea and the River Dee there is some of the grandest coast scenery in 
Great Britain. I do not remember any sea-cliff, even on the west coast of Scotland, that 
produces a more overpowering effect than the mass of limestone called ‘Great Orme’s Head.’ 
The steamers from Liverpool to Beaumaris pass, as it seems, almost close under it, so that 
travellers by water enjoy its full magnificence, and have the pleasure of looking at a very 
dangerous place from a position of safety. Mr. Richardson mentions the wreck of the brig 
Ormsby, that went ashore here in the dark: one man was stowing the jib, not usually a safe 
occupation in a storm, yet it proved so in his case, for when the vessel struck he dropped 
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off the bowsprit on a ledge of rock, and was the only man saved. Mr. Richardson adds :— 
‘ Lifeboats of little or no service here with the wind dead on; difficult to say what would 
be of service, as the cliff rises nearly perpendicular. Here the tide met us running like a 
sluice ; the evening closing in and getting very dark, our position was by no means pleasant.’ 
They pulled out to sea and got a breeze. 

The shipwreck of ‘ Lycidas’ took place somewhere near the mouth of the Dee. Milton’s 
‘learned friend was unfortunately drowned in his passage from Chester on the Irish seas, 
1637. Turner appears to have misunderstood a passage towards the close of the poem in 
which Milton thinks of the body as possibly washed away as far as the Hebrides in one 
direction, or the ‘guarded mount’ in the other. Turner makes the shipwreck of ‘ Lycidas’ 
occur close under St. Michael’s Mount. 

The fine estuary of the Dee looks very important on the map, but the commercial 
value of it is as nothing in comparison with the narrower Mersey. The antiquarian and 
artistic interest belonging to it are connected mainly with Flint Castle and the curious old 
city of Chester. Our 
reproduction of Girtin’s 
drawing will give some 
idea of the castle as it 
was more than _ ninety 
years ago. Forty - six 
years after Girtin’s pre- 
mature death, a consider- 
able part of Flint Castle 
fell, in consequence of 
having been slowly un- 
dermined by the sea. 
The citadel of Flint Castle 
is round, and is called the 
Double Tower, because 
there are two walls, a 
larger and a lesser circle. I have not seen Chester for more than thirty years, but 
when I visited the place it was as good as old Rouen for the preservation of mediaeval 
houses, though on a less important scale. I remember especially the long and broad 
galleries of oak which made it possible to walk a considerable distance on the level of 
the first floors. Liverpool I know much better, having been there frequently, the last 
time in 1882. The impression it gave me then was that of a place now very truly and 
completely representative of everything that is best in Lancashire except its scenery, and 
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except, of course, that rural life which still survives in some parts in spite of manufactures. 
The Mersey did not seem to be greatly changed, except that the docks and sheds were 
more extensive and the shipping on a still more important scale. I visited one of the 
vessels of the White Star Line, the Celtic, and examined all the wonderfully ingenious 
arrangements by which a dense population of emigrants and richer people are conveyed 
across the Atlantic in tolerable decency and comfort. The most obvious qualities of the 
ship were her size, space, cleanliness, and orderly subdivision; but I was more surprised by 
the extreme promptitude with which, by the discipline of long practice and incessant 
improvements, a vessel of that importance could be discharged and reladen, so that she 
lost a minimum of time between her trips. An engineer told me that he had visited many 
interesting places, but without seeing them, as during the short rest of the engines in port 
they had to be thoroughly cleaned and examined. The workers must look upon the 
passengers as enviable idlers, but the passengers for the most part are either sick or dull, 
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and only want to be put ashore. The modern contest with distance has never been better 
exemplified than in these swift vessels, terrible consumers of coal, that are always rushing 
across the Atlantic without a pause, but never without danger. 

Liverpool left a mixed impression on my mind; the brownish-yellowish waters of the 
Mersey were, as it happened, agitated by a strong breeze as the ferry-boats plied on them 
rapidly under a dull sky, and the steamers went out to sea, leaving the smoke of Liverpool 
behind them for the bleak and grey expanse, the unquiet plain, that stretches thence to Ireland. 
Liverpool, itself, seemed more gloomy than I remembered it of yore, but a finer city, with 
increasing magnificence of architecture. It is difficult for English towns, with all their wealth, 
to make themselves charming or beautiful—the climate and the smoke forbid it—but they 
may be grand, and that Liverpool certainly has now become. It may seem strange that so 
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practical a place should be the home of Rossetti’s most poetical picture, Dante’s Dream; yet 
if men are to feel the ennobling influence of imaginative art, it must be made accessible to 
them in great cities. The Walker Gallery is a fine institution, which has a great future 
before it. I had not time to visit any private collections. With regard to a more practical 
matter, the Manchester Ship Canal, I was told by a civil engineer that it was a wild scheme 
that could never be realised: an opinion then prevalent in Liverpool. It seems, however, at 
the present day, rather more hopeful than Panama. The reader will not require me to 
attempt a description of the enormous Liverpool Docks. He knows what a dock is, and 
what to expect when there are forty miles of quay. 

The Lancashire coast above Liverpool is flat and uninteresting from the sea, the chief 
variety of it being in the prosperous villages. Southport, situated just opposite to Lytham, 
on the south side of the estuary of the Ribble, has grown into a watering-place of much 
importance, having a reputation for a mild climate. Southport, Lytham, and Blackpool, the 
three principal watering-places of Lancashire, have changed so much since I knew them, that 
it is useless for me to describe them. They have lost the charm of obscure little places to 
gain the advantages, with the drawbacks, of celebrity, and they have long since passed out of 
that primitive condition most appreciated by artists. From Lytham northwards, the coast 
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becomes more interesting as it rises in cliffs, not comparable, however, to those on the coast 
of Wales. The sea comes in grandly at Blackpool when the west wind is strong, as the 
width from there to Ireland is about a hundred and thirty miles. I remember seeing the Isle 
of Man from Blackpool, its mountains pale but distinct in the clear air across sixty miles of 
sea. My recollection of Fleetwood is that of a new port, just struggling into existence. 
Like Milford, it owes its origin to the foresight of a single landowner. 

Fleetwood is not, even yet, very important or attractive, but for us it has a peculiar 
interest, as that point of the western English coast where it first becomes northern in 
character, at least in the distant views. From Fleetwood one can see across the dozen 
miles’ width of Morecambe Bay to the Cumberland hills; to my eyes a most refreshing 
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and exhilarating sight, especially after the muggy distances of South Lancashire, where the 
genuine mountain blue is a colour utterly unknown. It is probable that the existence of 
Tue Portroxio once depended upon an incident on the shore of Morecambe Bay. I had 
ridden on horseback to Lancaster, and wished to ride across the sands. A man in Lancaster 
asked if my horse was to be trusted. I said he was strong, but liable to fits of sullen 
obstinacy, and the man dissuaded me from the attempt. It so happened that my beast had 
one of his worst fits of obstinacy that day, but in a safer place than the middle of Lancaster 
sands. Many a man and horse have been drowned there, from a preference (on the man’s 
part) of the segment to the arc. 

After Morecambe Bay comes the entrance to Wordsworth’s River Duddon, and then 
the shore of Cumberland up into the Solway. The Cumberland mountains are seen as 
distances from the sea, but they are not so near the coast as Cader Idris. Those about 
Wast Water are as near the sea as Snowdon. Even the distant sight of them is full of 
pleasant suggestion, as we know that the beautiful lakes are nestling in their hollows. 

The reader will, perhaps, excuse me if I do not attempt a description of Ireland and 
the Isle of Man. My way of describing places is simply to give my own impressions of 
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them, with an occasional reference to geography when it clears up such a matter as the 
width of a lake or a bay. I have seen Ireland and the Isle of Man several times, but have 
never landed on either of them. What I saw was nothing but hills across a few miles of 
water, so that these islands remain for me as indefinite as the ‘ Kingdom by the sea,’ in Poe’s 
poem of ‘Annabel Lee.’ As all true poets are aware, there is a poetical value even in this 
very vagueness, and my Ireland, with purple hills mingling with the clouds of sunset, 
beyond troubled waters rolling far and wide, is in some ways grander for me than the rather 
too much detailed Ireland of my daily newspaper. I will go no further into politics than 
to express a sentimental regret that the second Earl of Derby, in 1504, relinquished the 
title of King of Man. One of his successors approved of his resignation, on the ground 
that the island would not maintain its independence against other nations, and that it was 
‘not fitting for a king to be subject to any other king but the King of kings,’ a principle 
not much respected in the present German Empire. My regret is purely sentimental and 
poetical. The central island of the British dominions is neither an English nor an Irish 
country, it is not a part of Scotland—it is truly a little nation, with a language, and even 
a local parliament, and some coinage of its own. The retention of a kingly title would 
have marked this nationality, and there would have been little danger to ‘the adjacent island 


of Great Britain’ from the fleets of his Manx Majesty. 
P. G. Hamerron. 


A NEW THEORY ABOUT GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.* 


Gey, R. MOORE'S book on the development of Gothic architecture is 
~ areal contribution to the critical study of the subject. It at once 
embodies an idea which has been come at by intelligent examin- 
ation of the monuments themselves, and sets forth a certain amount 
of evidence in its support. Whether Mr. Moore’s systéme, as I 
may call it, should govern our notions upon Gothic building as 
severely as he believes, is a question that will bear a good deal of 
discussion, but no one who reads his pages with care and an open 
mind can fail to gather new light on the subject of which they 
treat. Put shortly, Mr. Moore’s contentions are these :— 
(1.) That the Gothic arch.tecture of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries is 
the logical expression of a system of construction different from any previously 





existing. 

(2.) That where this system is absent or imperfect there is no true Gothic at all. 

(3-) That the system is only to be found in its full and conscious development in 
France, and especially in the French royal domain, or Ile de France; and 

(4.) That buildings elsewhere professing to be Gothic are either due to French architects, 
or are attempts, more or less unintelligent, to imitate their work. 

Let us take these ideas in their order. 


The first embodies the theory which lies at the root of all Mr. Moore has to say. 
The distinctive features of Gothic building he finds to be dependence on a system of thrust 
and counter-thrust, and the frankly confessed framework to which it leads. ‘It is,’ he 
declares, ‘a system of balanced thrust as opposed to the former system of inert stability ; F 
and yet, on the very next page, he has to confess that ‘every constructive member of a 





* © Development and Character of Gothic Architecture.’ By Charles Herbert Moore, With Illustrations. (London : 
Macmillan & Co, 1890.) 
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Gothic building exists, in rudimentary form, in a vaulted Norman building; even the 
osseous system which distinguishes Gothic exists there in potency. He might have gone 
farther, and have said that every element of Gothic, as he describes it, exists in any building 
in which an arch occurs. Such a structure, for instance, as the Flavian amphitheatre, 
commonly known as the Colosseum, depends for stability on the thrust of its arches 
being duly absorbed in its vertical members. In the matter of structural principle there 
is no difference whatever between a section of the Colosseum and one, for instance, 
through the side of Notre Dame, with its 
complexity of arch and arc -doutant, and the 
deep wall - fragment, called a buttress, which 
finally absorbs the push. The real distinction 
between Gothic and previous forms of archi- 
tecture lies in an economy in the use of 
material, based on some approach to a scientific 
knowledge of dynamics. The Romanesque 
architects built vaults and held them up by 
main force. They knew the thrust of their 
vaults had to be met by counter-thrusts; but 
being unable to calculate either the amount 
or the direction of the force with which they 
had to deal, they took care, as they thought, 
to err on the right side. Their Gothic suc- 
cessors collected all thrusts into sheaves, and 
met them only at the critical points. By 
these means they at once reduced weight to 
a minimum, and made it possible to raise 
buildings to any height which might be de- 
sired. There is another consideration of which 
Mr. Moore seems to lose sight in setting forth 
the differentia of Gothic architecture: that the 
style was not confined to ecclesiastical uses. 
Churches are practically the only monuments 
which have come down to our time, but when 
they were built they had companions in the 
dwellings of the people, in monasteries, in 
palaces and castles, and so on. No definition 
can be accepted which excludes all these. If 
we apply Mr. Moore’s definition to them we 
find ourselves between two difficulties: either 
it compels us to declare that a Gothic house was not Gothic at all, or to say that it was 
Gothic because it was constructed on exactly the same principles as a Byzantine, or Roman- 
esque, or, for that matter, an Assyrian house before it. The true peculiarity of the style 
lies, as I have said, in its scientific economy and consequent flexibility. If Mr. Moore had 
recognised this more clearly he would have avoided the necessity, under which he labours, of 
having to reconcile his belief in Gothic as a new creation with the existence of all its elements, 
as he describes them, in its parent Romanesque: How the development of the one style into 
the other came about is to some extent beside the question, but on that point Mr. Moore’s 
theory commends itself to our reason. 

As for Mr. Moore’s second contention, that buildings in which his system is not logically 
carried out are not Gothic at all, it suggests a question or two to begin with. Dozs he mean 





FRENCH CAPITAL FROM NOTRE DAME. 
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us to understand that if a French nineteenth-century architect built a church and added a 
room to it with a timber roof the church would be Gothic and the room not? If that be 
what he means, then he uses the term ‘Gothic’ in a purely fanciful way, not to distinguish 
a style, but to denote a few so-called peculiarities, which after all are not peculiar. As for 
the general validity of his contention, and of the evidence with which he backs it up, it is 
clearly a question of degree. It would not be difficult to pcint out grammatical errors in 
every one of the buildings on which he bases his exclusive claims for France; that such 
errors are more frequent here than across the Channel no one will deny. In all their arts 
the French show a constructive gift superior to ours. Their books, their pictures, their plays, 
have logical development even when they have nothing 
else. As architecture is the structural art par excel- 
lence, this superiority stands therein for much; but 
it is neither so important, relatively, nor so great, 
absolutely, as Mr. Moore would have us believe. To 
prove that an English cathedral is not ‘true Gothic’ 
something more is required than evidence that Gothic 
principles are applied in it with less than French rigour 
of logic. It is probable that at the present moment a 
church might be built which should excel all those of 
the Gothic age in the scientific thoroughness with 
which it put the structural principles of the style into 
action: would Notre Dame be thereby deprived of 
the right to call itself Gothic ? 

With a slight change of words we should all 
agree to Mr. Moore’s third proposition. Say that 
‘the system is to be found in its fullest and most 
conscious development in the Ile de France,’ and 
you repeat what is a truism to those who bring logical 
perceptions to such a study as that of architecture. 
But Mr. Moore puts the case more absolutely, and 
to justify his words is compelled, with an almost 
comic want of fairness, to slur over such masterpieces 
of Gothic as the best English chapter-houses, to give 
Westminster Abbey en bloc to the French, and to 
erect certain structural peculiarities, caused by nothing 7 
in the world but the French mania for height, into pycyisy incite FROM LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
tests of what is true and what is false in Gothic. 

As for the last of the four heads into which I have ventured to divide the 
essay, its discussion would require more time and space than I have at my command ; 
it would also involve the discussion of questions too controversial for pages like these. 
I must be content to say that here, as elsewhere, Mr. Moore fails to make the delicate 
distinctions which must be made before any useful conclusions can be come to on the 





points he raises. 

Passing from these particular considerations, and speaking of the book as a whole, I 
must repeat, in substance, the observations with which I set out. It embodies an idea, it 
keeps the idea in view, and it steadily accumulates evidence in its support. Unfortunately 
Mr. Moore seems to be no logician. He does not understand that no conclusion can be 
drawn from a major and a minor premise neither of which is ‘distributed.’ He laboriously 
brings together examples of French skill and of English incapacity, but he does nothing to 
show how far each is modified by coexisting specimens of an opposite kind. He praises 
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French proportions when they are good and ‘blames English when they are bad. When the 
cases are reversed he holds his tongue. He puts his finger on the grammatical errors of 
Salisbury, of Wells, of Lincoln, but says not a word of that general beauty of design which 
makes each and all of them immeasurably more effective as artistic creations than the 
superbly organized, yet uncouth, monster of Amiens. His methods in contrasting French 
work with English come to their climax in his chapters on Gothic profiles. There he seems 
frankly to accept French capitals and mouldings as standards, as things not to be discussed 
or blamed, but simply to be accepted and investigated, and used as tests for similar things 
made elsewhere. The capital reproduced on page 152 comes from Notre Dame; the one 
on page 153 is from Lincoln Cathedral. As to which is the more beautiful and the more 
structurally appropriate, few would hesitate to decide; and yet Mr. Moore has nothing but 
complacent description for the first, while the’ second, he declares, is ‘without those qualities 
which distinguish the finest French examples,’ pointing his remark with disapproval of the 
square leaf-ribs on which the design so happily depends for a touch of vigour. Again, 
when discussing details, he lays much stress upon beauty of proportion, mainly, as we are 
driven to think, because he is there on safe ground for the French. He says little or nothing 
on those general beauties of proportion’ in which our English cathedrals admittedly surpass 
those of France. In spite, however, of his onesidedness, Mr. Moore has written a stimulating 
book. It is well illustrated, but all the illustrations are not up to the quality of those here 
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A DUTCH INTERIOR 


BY PIETER DE HOOCH, OR DE HOOGHE. ETCHED BY H. MANESSE. 


has been etched by M. Manesse is, perhaps, the masterpiece of 
De Hooch. It dates, apparently, from the best years of his life, 
when his processes had been perfected, and his hand had lost the 
tightness to be traced in his earliest work. It is one of a series 
of magnificent interiors of which the Card Party at Buckingham 
Palace, the Paying the Reckoning in Lord Bute’s collection, the 

>| Interior, sold last year with the rest of the Secrétan pictures, 
and, above all, the Drinking Party, which was lent to the ‘Old Masters’ in 1881 by Mrs. 
Hope, of Deepdene, also belong. In all of these the real subject is the action and quality 
of sunlight in a room. The Peel picture is peculiarly interesting for the way in which it 
allows De Hooch’s process to be traced. In many of his later interiors he seems to have 
impasted his lights on a dark ground, which has since come through and modified the 
brilliancy of the work. This is notably the case in a famous picture at Apsley House, in 
another in the Steengracht collection, and in the otherwise magnificent Partie de Cartes of the 
Louvre. In the National Gallery picture the work is done on a different system. The 
parts in shadow are glazed : that is, they are painted in transparent colour over a white ground, 
while many of the parts in light are scumbled in semi-opaque colour over a ground of brilliant 
orange. Much of the painting is very thin. The servant on our right, carrying the brazier, 
is an after-thought, and the tiled floor now shows through her petticoats, and lets us see 
that she has no legs. Instead of this woman, the artist had originally inserted an old gentle- 
man walking to the right, whose hat, white-bearded face, cloak and legs can still be dis- 
tinguished beneath the paint with which he is overlaid. 

None of the greater Dutchmen have left their lives in profounder obscurity than Pieter 
de Hooch. The only thing that is known about him for certain is that on September 2oth, 
1655, he was inscribed a master on the guild-books of St. Luke at Delft, and that he was 
then foreign to the town. He is guessed by M. Henri Havard to have been identical with 
one Pieter, the son of ‘Thomas the painter and Jannetje Claes,’ who was born at Rotterdam 
on 12th December, 1632, and with a Pieter de Hoogh, who was married to Jannetje van 
der Burch at Delft, on the 3rd May, 1654. There appears to be no reason for doubting 
the latter identification. De Hooch is supposed to have left Delft for Haarlem about 1657. 
In 1681 a Pieter de Hooge was buried in the church of St. Bavon, who may have been 
the painter, although the date of 1698 is said to exist on one of his pictures. There seems 
to be some probability that he was a pupil of Carel Fabritius, although some would take 
him to the studio of Rembrandt, and make Amsterdam his home during a part of his life. 
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THE BRITISH SEAS 
VI.—The West Coast of Scotland. 


T may almost be said that Scotland has two western coasts, which may be roughly des- 
cribed as an inner and an outer. The inner is sheltered by an almost continuous line 
of islands. Thanks to the Crinan Canal,* which divides the neck of the peninsula of Cantyre, 
the tourist may make his way from Greenock (which, rather than Glasgow, is practically the 
point of departure) to Tobermory, in Mull, without feeling the force of the Atlantic waves, 
though now and then, if the wind sets in a particular direction, he will get some idea of 
what they can be and do. Tobermory past, the shelter ceases, or becomes very slight indeed, 
till Skye is reached. Skye, sheltered itself by the line of the Outer Hebrides, protects the 
channel between it and the mainland. The winds, indeed, come down from the hills on 
either side with terrific force, but the waves have no space to rise. North of Skye comes 
the broad channel of the Minch. Of this the north wind is the master, 


©To raise oF still 
The angry billows at his will.’ 


And very angry they can be; for they come, not with the majestic roll of the Atlantic 
waves, but with a shorter and more ‘choppy’ motion, not unlike that of the English 
Channel, acknowledged to be the deadliest of all seas that are. Both routes have singular, 
though different, attractions. Following the one, we watch, through an endless variety of 
scenes, how the sea, to use the graphic words of Tacitus—words ‘suggested, we may easily 
believe, by personal observation—‘ makes many a deep inlet and circling sweep, and thrusts 
itself into the midst of hills and mountains as if into its own domain.’ If we are venture- 
some enough to take the other, we have the spectacle of the Atlantic breaking on the coast 
with a grandeur of which, monotonous as it may be, one never wearies. Of both routes I 
shall have something to say. 

The two water-ways divide at the southern end of the island of Bute. If we elect to 
follow the inner line we travel almost due north, and before long find ourselves in the 
famous waters of Loch Fyne. No classic sea, or stream, or lake, has achieved the reputation 
which has been given to Loch Fyne by its herrings. Some speciality of flavour, as 
indefinable as such specialities mostly are, and often, we may believe, the creature of imagina- 
tion, is said to distinguish them. The fisheries of the loch itself are not what they were. 
Experts say that the shoals are now rather to be found in the open seas than in these land- 
locked waters, where, indeed, the pursuit is urged more incessantly and with deadlier effect, 
but the mame survives in full force, and probably will survive, even should the reality cease. 

Loch Fyne is one of the largest of the Scottish ‘fiords.’ From the point where the 
rivulet from which it takes, or with which it shares, its name, to that where it merges in 
the Sound of Bute, it has a length of more than forty miles. Not far from its head waters 
on its western shore is Inverary, the famous seat of the Maccallum More, now represented 
by the ducal house of Argyll. The loftiest mountains it can boast are Ben-an-Lochain 
(2955 feet) and Ben Bheula (2557), and it must yield the palm for grandeur to some of 
its more northern rivals; but it is often very beautiful, especially where, as among the 
woods of Inverary, nature has felt the improving hand of man. The southern end, where 
the heights of Arran rise directly in front of the spectator and Bute can be seen on his left 





* The Crinan Canal was constructed for the benefit of the fishing and coasting trade of the Western Highlands 
in the years 1793-1801. 
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hand, is perhaps the finest piece of scenery that it can show. Mr. Pennell’s sketch is taken 
from a point looking towards Inverary. 

We will now turn for awhile to the outer route. To follow this we must sail almost 
due south till Arran, which has been lying on our right hand, is past, and then turn in a 
westerly direction, but with still a slight leaning to the south. So we reach in due time the 
‘Mull,’ or headland which terminates the remarkable peninsula of Cantyre. As we round 
this we experience the full force of the Atlantic waves. Even on a windless day the long 
swell comes rolling in from three thousand miles of ocean, for there is nothing here between 
us and the Labrador coast. And when the wind blows, as it does blow with a quite 
remarkable frequency, from the west, there is a scene of magnificent turmoil. The waves 
dash wildly on the rocks, broken already into countless shapes by the storms of centuries, 


a Aomren 


a 





LOCH FYNE, FROM A DRAWING BY F. PENNELL. 


sweeping far up the height of the cliff, and sending showers of spray a long way over it. 
When we turn our eyes away from this ever-changing spectacle, we see, some dozen miles 
to the south-west, the dim outlines of the Irish coast.* 

No other land is in view, for it is only on the clearest day that we can possibly catch a 
glimpse of Islay, and this hardly from the Mull itself. But if we land and climb Knockmoss 
(the Hill of the Plain), we can see to the west and north Islay and Jura, and sometimes 
even, but this is very rare, the distant mountains of Mull, while the hills of Arran rise to the 
east, and Ailsa Craig is dimly seen on the horizon. 

There is scarcely a quieter region than Cantyre, or one less touched with the stir and 
change of modern times. It lies out of the range of the tourist, and so keeps undisturbed 
its primitive ways of life and thought. In earlier times it had a very stirring and even 
tragic history. At Saddle Castle, on the eastern coast, the Bruce was entertained by Angus 
Macdonald, Lord of Cantyre, who afterwards did good service for him on the right wing of 





* The nearest point of Ireland is Torpoint, in the county of Antrim. The exact distance between this and the 
Mull is eleven miles and a half. 
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the Scottish army at Bannockburn. Three centuries later the Macdonalds had to fight for 
their land and lives against their neighbours and rivals, the Argyll Campbells. They were 
driven from Cantyre in the early part of the seventeenth century, but recovered it again 
after Montrose’s victory at Inverlochy, Montrose’s brief career of victory —it lasted scarcely 
eight months— came to an end at Philiphaugh, and two years afterwards Cantyre was the 
only place that held out against the party of the Covenant. In July, 1647, their last 
refuge, Dunaverty Castle, was compelled to surrender. All the garrison were massacred, but 
one young Macdonald, an infant at the breast, son of Archibald Og of Sanda (a little island 
which the traveller passes on his way to the Mull), was saved by his nurse. 

Our course now lies through the Sound of Islay, with Islay on the one hand—an island 
ranking fourth in size among the Hebrides, and famous for its manufacture of whiskey—and 
the bolder heights of Jura on the other. We leave some way on the right Coryvrechan,* the 
Maelstrom of these coasts, the terrors of which are even more the creatures of imagination than 
those of the Norwegian whirlpool, and on the left Colonsay, with its satellite of Oronsay. Were 
we to follow the route of the open sea, we should come to Iona (Icolmkill) and, some ten 
miles further to the north, to Staffa. Both these islands lie to the westward of Mull. But 
the track of the steamers lies on the eastern side of that island, and the steamers are, with 
the exception of a few yachts and fishing boats, almost the only frequenters of these seas. 
Beautiful as these waters are with a manifold beauty, they do not offer to those who would 
traverse them the inducements either of safety or of gain. The great routes of commerce 
are far away, and the shore is one of those which the sailor loves best when he sees it least. 

The next spot at which I will ask my readers to halt is Oban, which we reach by 
a channel which bears the name of the ‘ Firth of Lorn,’ a name full of historical associations. 
Oban is quite of the present. No spot in the Western Highlands is better known or more 
frequented. Daily, for some months in the year, the double stream of travellers flows 
northward and southward through it. This constant stream has left little that is charac- 
teristic in the town itself. The English have conquered it as they have conquered 
Boulogne. But there is little change even in the immediate neighbourhood. This island 
of Kerrera, for instance, protecting the bay of Oban from the westerly winds, in which 
Mr. Colin Hunter has found a subject, is probably little different in aspect from what it 
was some six centuries and a half ago, when Alexander II. of Scotland died there. Possibly 
these gulls that are seen in the foreground are vexed somewhat by the idle sport by which 
the Englishman gratifies the national passion for slaughter; but they are the descendants 
of tribes which have dwelt on these rocks for more centuries than ‘one can count. Here, 
in this almost nameless island, we find, as so often in these regions, places that are 
now, so to speak, left high and dry, but were once in the full stream of history. This 
rugged little Kerrera, for instance, reminds us of all the interesting story of the rise and 
fall of the Norse dominion in the Western Isles. It was the business of asserting the 
supremacy of the Scottish throne that brought Alexander and his fleet to these parts. 
Angus of Argyll, we are told, had been wont to do homage for certain islands to the King 
of Norway. Alexander claimed that this homage should be done to himself, and, on Angus 
refusing to obey, gathered a force to compel him, and, being seized with fever, died on 
Kerrera, at a place still called, it is said, Dalree, or ‘the King’s Field.’ 

Straight before us, as we leave Oban, lies the island of Lismore, the ‘Great Garden,’ at the 





* At full length ‘Corry-vreachan,’ or Caldron of Breachkan. Breachkan, according to the legend, was a Norwegian 
prince who sued for the hand of a princess of the Isles. Her father consented, if Breachkan would anchor his vessel 
for three days in the whirlpool. The prince, instructed by the wise men, procured three cables, one of hemp, one 
of wool, and one of woman’s hair, The first day the hempen cable broke, the cable of wool. on the second; the hair 
would have held out, but that one lock that had been woven into it came from the head of a faithless fair; and 
Breachkan was drowned. 
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entrance to Loch Linnhe. This beautiful fiord runs inland, if we reckon as one with it what 
is commonly known as Lower Loch Eil, for a distance of more than thirty miles. If we 
penetrate to its higher end we shall find ourselves at the south-western end of the Cale- 
donian Canal, the useful work by which the Glen-More-nan-Albin (the great valley of 
Scotland), between the North Sea and the Atlantic, has been made a practicable route for 
vessels of moderate size.* But this would take us too far away from our route. Lower down 
we may see on either hand a region famous in story. On the right hand—I am supposing 
that our faces are turned landwards—is Appin, familiar to us from that admirable story, the 
best, surely, of all that have been written on the subject of the Jacobite wars, Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson’s ‘ Kidnapped.’ On our left rise, with a somewhat bleak aspect, the hills of Morven. 
The name suggests the legendary heroes of Scottish story—Fingal, the king; and Ossian, 
warrior and poet; and Oscar, the short-lived Achilles of the North. Whether these were 
real men, who knows? Who can say whether Hector, or Achilles, or Ajax, or Aeneas 





THE MORNING EREEZE. ISLAND OF KERRERA, MULL HILLS IN THE DISTANCE. FROM A PICTURE BY 
COLIN HUNTER, /A.R.A, 


ever lived in the flesh? But that they were genuine in the literary sense there can be very 
little doubt. Macpherson, of course, travestied them, and made them as little like their 
real selves, the weird creatures of the old Celtic imagination, as ‘carpenter’s gothic’ is like 


Wells Cathedral. But that they had a true poetical existence ages before Macpherson was. 


heard of is most certainly true. Whether these heroic personages, or such dim prototypes 
as they may have had, had any special connexion with this Argyleshire Morven is more 
doubtful. Morven, according to one etymology, for which, however, I do not venture to 
vouch, is simply MoreEarrain, the ‘ mainland.’ 

I hope that the seals which Mr. Colin Hunter has put in the foreground of his picture, 
will never become as mythical as Ossian’s heroes. They are certainly rarer in these parts 
than they were some years ago; in fact, they have many enemies. Their hides are valuable, 
not as fur, it must be understood (for the ‘fur seal’ is never found on the British coasts), 
but as leather, and so is the oil yielded by their fat. Salmon-fishers, too, whether they seek 
profit with the net or sport with the rod, have a grudge against the creature, and it 
must be confessed that he has a way of haunting the mouths of streams, and catches not a 





* The Caledonian Canal is sixty-two miles in length, forty passing through natural lakes (Loch Lochy, Loch Oich, 
and Loch Ness), and twenty-two having been cut, 
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few fish while they are waiting in the sea for a freshet or spate (Anglice, a flood) which 
will enable them to seek their wonted breeding-places in the upper waters. It must go 


hard with any creature against whom the greed of gain and the still more cruel jealousy of 


sport combine to make war, The larger dwellers in the sea, however, are not yet wholly 
banished from these waters, Sometimes the inhabitants of one of the remoter islands are 
delighted and enriched by the capture of a ‘school’ of bottle-nosed whales. Sometimes the 
traveller catches sight, as I myself have done in former years, of the huge Greenland whale, 
showing its vast bulk of seventy feet or more in some of these sounds or channels. Eighteen 
centuries ago it was known as the ‘British’ whale, and though it is‘ now a rare visitor to 
our seas it has not wholly deserted them. 

We will now leave Loch Linnhe behind us, thread the Sound of Mull, and passing 
Tobermory, nestling among 
its verdure, venture to 
round ‘Ardramurchan’s 
Point.” The shelter of 
Mull failing us, we meet 
again the full strength of 
the Atlantic waves, and no- 
where do they seem more 
formidable. As the steamer 
emerges from the Sound, 
she has to steer so close 
_to the shore that, to use 
a common phrase, we could 
‘throw a biscuit on to 
the rocks.’ Let a crank 
or a piston give way, and 
we should be dashed to 
atoms on that inhospitable 
coast. 

Halt an hour's sail 
or so brings us to the 
southernmost of those three 
strangely - named islands— 
Muck, Eigg, and Rum, the 
‘Small Isles’ as they are collectively called. One ot these has acquired an evil fame, 
by the well-known tragedy of the Cave of Eigg. In this cave, some three hundred and 
fifty years ago, the inhabitants of the island, a haunt of the Clan Macdonald, took refuge 
from an invasion of the Macleods of Skye. Some footsteps in the snow discovered their 
retreat. The Macleods lit great fires at the mouth of the cave and suffocated all the 
fugitives, The bones of the victims were to be seen less than a hundred years ago. 
The sight of the islands always has reminded me of a story told by Hugh Miller of the 
trouble that followed the disruption of the Scottish Church. The landowners in many 
parts were unwilling to sell sites for the new manses, and the Free Church minister of 
Small Isles had to reside in a yacht. In fair weather this may have been well enough, 
but as there is no safe anchorage in any one of the islands, whenever it came on to blow 


he had to put out to sea, 
Skye we must pass hurriedly by, though there is much to keep us in its scenery, 





DUNTULM CASTLE, ISLE OF SKYE. FROM A DRAWING BY 7. PENNELL. 


_ scarcely surpassed elsewhere for variety of charm, ranging as it does between the soft wood- 


land beauty of Armadale, the seat of Lord Macdonald, who claims to represent the ancient 
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Lords of the Isles, and the desolate grandeur of Loch Corruisk. Sir Walter Scott’s words, 
often as they have been quoted before, may be given once again :— 


* Stranger, if e’er thine ardent step hath traced 
The northern realms of ancient Caledon, 
Where the proud Queen of Wilderness hath placed 
By lake and cataract her lonely throne, 
Sublime but sad delight thy soul hath known 
Gazing on pathless glen and mountain-height, 
Listing where from the cliffs the torrents thrown 
Mingle their echoes with the eagle’s cry, 
And with the sounding lake and with the mourning sky. 
. * * . * 
‘Such are the scenes where savage grandeur wakes 
An awful thrill that softens into sighs ; 
Such feelings rouse them by dim Bannoch’s lakes, 
In dark Glencoe such gloomy raptures rise : 
Or further, where beneath the northern skies 
Chides wild Loch Eribol his caverns hoar— 
But, be the minstrel judge, they yield the prize 
Of desert dignity to that dread shore, 
That sees grim Coolin rise, and hears Coriskin roar.’ 


Scarcely less wild and desolate than Corruisk is Duntulm Castle on the western coast 
ot the island, of which Mr. Pennell gives us a picture. It was once the seat of the Lords 
of the Isles. The story is that they were driven from it by a ghost. Duntulm is a ruin, 
but another castle —Dunvegan—the seat of the Macleods, is still inhabited. 

The rugged Skye mountains, with their almost fantastic shapes, bearing traces, we are 
told, of volcanic origin, should be particularly noted. Their special character is continued 
in the scenery of the next land that we reach, Harris, separated from Skye by the Sound 
of Harris, a channel some twelve miles broad. Harris, it must be understood, forms one 
island with its northern neighbour, Lewis, or The Lews; but its scenery is wholly different 
—a difference represented, curiously enough, by the fact of its belonging to a different 
county.* Tarbert, which Mr. Pennell has chosen as the subject of one of his illustrations, is 
one of the many Tarbets scattered over West Scotland. It is the ‘isthmus’ which divides 
from each other the Atlantic and the Channel of the Minch. Southern Lewis resembles 
somewhat the bordering region, for its hills are lofty and bold. But the character of the 
island quickly changes. The mountains give place to long sweeps of moorland, interspersed 
with innumerable lakes. The height of the hills constantly diminishes as we go farther 
north, till north of Stornoway, the country becomes almost level. The coast-line, however, 
continues to have a certain picturesqueness, and the northern promontory of the Lewis, or 
Butt of Lewis, is a noble-looking rock. 

Lewis, though it has little to attract the casual visitor, is an interesting island. It is 
the largest and most populous of the dependent islands of the British group, and its social 
condition offers one of the most perplexing of problems. Its population far exceeds its 
means of support, even when these are supplemented with the earnings of the herring fishery. 
Every rood of available ground has been utilised, and yet the population continues to 
increase, while it almost refuses to emigrate. I sometimes think that it presents an epitome 
of what the world will be some thousand years hence—it may be less.t 





* Harris is in Inverness-shire, Lewis in Ross-shire. 

+ The economic history of the island is curious, Some fifty years ago Sir James Matheson bought it of the old 
proprietors, the Mackenzies of Seaforth. THe laid out a vast sum of money on it, after spending at least 30,000/ in 
the first year of his ownership in feeding the people. Moor was reclaimed, only to fall back into original barrenness, 
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But these are too grave matters for the present occasion, and would certainly keep my 
readers too long. Before I part with them I would mention the two sights of the island— 
Callernish, with its so-called Druid Circle, inferior only to Stonehenge of all that are known 

















LOCH AT TARBERT, HARRIS, FROM A DRAWING BY F. PENNELL, 


in the British Islands, and the Sands of Uig, a little bay on the western coast, immortalised 
by Mr. Black in his ‘Princess of Thule.’ The ‘Princess’ the traveller will hardly find, 
though there are many local claimants to the title; but the sands, with the green hills about 
them and the blue sea in the distance, are there in unalterable beauty. 


AtrreD J. Cuurcn. 


CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. 
HE interest of Landscape painting for the public is in finished pictures, but practical 


students of the art, whether they work professionally or as amateurs, will always 
desire to know how a painter obtained the materials of his works, and how he acquired 
that knowledge and skill which afterwards displayed themselves in the exhibitions. The 
interest of studies has increased of late years for several reasons. When art is little under- 
stood, the finished picture alone seems intelligible and valuable; the study appears slovenly 
and unfinished, whilst if it has been made at speed, with a view either to light and shade or 
to colour, it is likely to be despised for the inevitable imperfection of its drawing. Those 
rapid studies which were made in black and white with chalk or charcoal appear rude attempts, 
because there has not been time for a delicate discrimination between degrees of light and 
dark. In a word, when the public is ignorant of the conditions of art, it is likely to mis- 
understand a summary expression or the necessary omissions of rapid work. In such a time, 





and lochs drained, only to add a few more acres of stone and peat to a region which had already more than enough. 
And now the people for whom all this money has been spent are so hostile to the proprietor (Sir James’s widow) 
that she has been forced to leave the island, ; 
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therefore, artists do wisely to keep their studies to themselves. Of late years, however, the 
conditions of artistic study have come to be more generally understood. The public has been 
brought much nearer to artists, it is much better informed and more intelligent about artistic 
matters than it was when Constable worked from nature. The reproduction of sketches by 
photographic processes, and especially the revival of etching, have taught people what to look 
for in rapid work, and what it is unreasonable to expect. It may be a truism to say that 
we ought not to expect, in a swift sketch, qualities that are incompatible with rapidity, yet it 
is a truism that has been very often forgotten or overlooked. There is, for example, the 
quality of what artists call modelling—that is, the full and accurate expression of degrees of 
roundness. A very simple instance is that of a cylinder, as, for example, any ordinary column. 
The reader may remember, or may have access to, a reproduction of a drawing by Claude, 





ABINGDON, FROM A SKETCH IN CHALK BY CONSTABLE. 


entitled 4 Vista seen between Columns, that was published in my book on ‘Landscape.’ In 
that drawing the rounding of the columns is imperfect; the sketcher has merely told us 
that the columns are round, he has not modelled them. If he were to be blamed for this 
neglect, the answer is that he had no time, and if the critic were to say that he ought to 
have taken time, that opens the whole question about the legitimacy of hurried work, which 
deserves here a paragraph for its consideration. 

Swiftness in sketching is, in itself and for its convenience, the most desirable of all 
secondary accomplishments for a landscape painter. The ideal would be to do every sketch 
in a single sitting, whilst the impression is fresh and vivid. It is usually impossible for an 
artist on his travels to get a proper opportunity for a second sitting. Even if he is working 
near home, as Constable usually did, there is the well-known objection that a scene is very 
rarely the same in colour and light when the painter returns to it again. This objection may 
be carelessly forgotten or wilfully overlooked, but it exists even in fine climates and bright 
weather. Now Constable did not live in a very fine climate, and the weather that he liked 
best was not fixed sunshine with cloudless skies, but variable and showery weather with clouds 


and breezes, or the freshness of the morning dew. For him, therefore, the sketch at one 
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sitting was a necessity, and he executed many of them. The biography, or collection of 
letters, published by Mr. Leslie, contains few allusions to Constable’s studies; the work on 
his pictures is mentioned much more frequently. Leslie speaks of one visit to Lord 
Egremont at Petworth, where Constable spent a fortnight, and his friend says, ‘It was on 
this occasion only that as an inmate of the same house I had an opportunity of witnessing 
his habits. He rose early, and often had made some beautiful sketch in the park before 
breakfast.’ During his stay, Constable ‘filled a large book with sketches in pencil and water- 
colours, some of which he finished very highly.’ Lord Egremont put a carriage at Constable’s 
disposal that he might see the neighbourhood, and he sketched rapidly during these excursions. 





4 WINDMILL, FROM A SKETCH IN CHALK BY CONSTABLE. 


Leslie says, ‘He passed a day in company with Mr. and Mrs. Phillips and myself among 
the beautiful ruins of Cowdry Castle, of which he made several very fine sketches; but he 
was most delighted with the borders of the Arun, and the picturesque old mills, barns, and 
farmhouses that abound in the west of Sussex. I recollect spending a morning with him, he 
drawing the outside, while I was sketching the interior, of a lonely farmhouse, which was 
the more picturesque from its being in a neglected state.’ Constable witnessed the burning 
of the Houses of Parliament from a hackney coach on Westminster Bridge, and afterwards, 
when describing the scene, ‘he drew with a pen, on half a sheet of letter-paper, Westminster 
Hall as it showed itself during the conflagration, blotting the light and shade with ink, 
which he rubbed with his finger where he wished it to be lightest. He then, on another 
half-sheet, added the towers of the Abbey and that of St. Margaret’s Church; and the 
papers, being joined, form a very grand sketch of the whole scene.’ The reader will observe 
that all these notes of Constable’s habits imply rapidity in sketching, and that his way of 
getting material from nature was chiefly by the sketch at one sitting. This swiftness in 
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execution was increased by his practice of painting skies from nature in oil, which can only 
be done at a speed comparable to prestissimo in music. 

Legouvé tells an anecdote in one of his charming essays of a little girl who thought 
that he could not write well (in the calligraphic sense), so he challenged her to a trial of 
skill, and she discovered, to her amazement, that he could write like a copy-book when he 
took the necessary time. So with Constable’s drawing. In a certain sense there is not 
much drawing in the majority of his sketches; but that is due to the rapidity of his artistic 
autograph, and also to his habit of making sketches as an author scribbles memoranda in 
his note-book, simply for his private use.* Constable had the greatest difficulty, for many 
years, in selling even his finished pictures, so that it probably never occurred to him that 
the time might come when his rough notes from nature could have any pecuniary value. 





VIEW ON THE STOUR. FROM A SKETCH IN WASH 5Y CONSTABLE, 


The consequence is that, as he never thought of anybody but himself when sketching, or, 
rather, as he was wholly absorbed in his subject, and tried to get what he himself could 
afterwards understand, there is no appeal in his sketches to the public taste for either a 
real or a spurious refinement. This may have been one reason why Mr. Ruskin never 
could discover in Constable’s work any signs of his being able to draw, and why he classed 
him as an incompetent amateur—a verdict much the reverse of the opinion of painters, both 
in England and France, who usually have strong feelings of admiration for Constable. There 
is never, in Constable's sketches, any attempt to display technical skill; the effort always 
is to get as much of nature as may be possible in the time, and get it anyhow. The view 
of nature is always synthetic. Constable does not make a careful study of line, nor does 
he pause to pore over minute beauties, but he grasps his subject as a whole, and sets it 
down swiftly and roughly. 

The reader will observe in the five sketches that accompany this article that in each 





* Some of the sketches show much power of drawing, for example, the large study of trees that was reproduced 
in ‘L’Art’ in 1878 to illustrate Mr. Wedmore’s article. 
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case the subject is almost a picture already, except that it does not contain so many details ; 
and although the sketches are exceedingly slight if you look for little things, they are not 
slight if you look for character and mass, or for the suggestion of the spirit of the scene. 
In the Abingdon Constable has been very careful to note the architectural qualities in the 
spire and bridge, contrasting with the merely picturesque qualities of the houses, whilst 
the effect of light, much helped by the disposition of the sky, is already thoroughly pictorial 
and well concentrated by the white cloud near the church. The Windmill is a scene of 
perfect peace, complete in itself, and requiring no adjunct of any kind. The View on the 
Stour suggests an opposite idea, that of an unquiet effect of rainy weather very roughly 
indicated, but enough to remind the artist himself of an effect and a place that he had 
observed, and the reader may notice that it contains a rude memorandum of everything 
that the painter wanted. The other sketch, entitled Buildings and Trees for want of some 
more definite indication, appears to be simply a washed memorandum of slanting shadows 
in the evening, under a sunset sky. I do not happen to know Colchester, but should imagine 
that the sketch of the tower is faithful in a rough way. Constable had a certain architectural 
sense, as he proved by his pictures of Salisbury. 

If the reader will compare these sketches by Constable with Mr. Ruskin’s drawings of 
architecture and landscape, he will see that Mr. Ruskin’s work has usually been founded 
upon detail, and Constable’s upon mass, which may explain the antipathy of a critic whose 
genius is essentially analytical. Constable was, on the contrary, synthetic to an exceptional 
degree. 7 

Leslie says that ‘he made a sketch of the full size of every large picture he painted, 
and as these sketches are complete in effect, though not in detail, they are sometimes mistaken 
for pictures, and a false notion is therefore conveyed of his art.’ Broad sketches of this kind, 
which most people would consider ‘frightful daubs,’ are, in fact, the expression of that 
synthetic instinct which desires above all things to comprehend a landscape as a whole. 

Constable was, however, not insensible to the necessity of detail—at least, as a part of his 
knowledge. For example, he made a broad sketch of Englefield House, with written notes, 
and then he made a careful separate study, in pencil, of the details of a chimney turret. He 
also sometimes painted detailed studies of plants. 

I believe the following attempt at classification will be found to include the whole of 


Constable’s work from nature :— 


Crass 1.—Studies in Oil. 


These are very numerous, and no doubt the practice of sketching in oil from nature 
did much to give Constable his great manual power in that medium. There is a great deal 
of sketching in his pictures, which makes them richer and more suggestive than work done 
with mechanical exactness. Constable preferred oil for his studies of skies. There are some 
excellent examples of his oil studies of landscape at South Kensington, and others of equal 
merit in the Royal Academy, at the top of the staircase leading to the Diploma Gallery. A 
study of a mill at Brighton (South Kensington) is in spots like the execution of Diaz. 
Constable’s execution in most of his oil sketches may perhaps be best expressed by the words 
intelligent daubing. No time is given to making anything pretty, or to any of those dexteri- 
ties of the brush which are so attractive in the slighter work of Landseer. There is one 
oi! study (S. K.) representing the stem of an elm-tree, which is remarkable for detail of bark, 
and there is a study of plant detail (S. K., 785) which may stand for a class; but as a rule 
there’ is very little detail made out in these sketches, though it is often suggested. Two 
may be specially mentioned as remarkably pregnant with observation, Willy Lott's House 
and Dedham Mill and Church. There is a fine study of Old Sarum, with a gleam of light 
on the ground and another -gleam in the sky. A few studies were painted on a dark ground 
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—a practice not to be generally recommended. One of the best typical examples of 
Constable’s oil sketches is a View on the Orwell, near Ipswich, with boats (S. K. 160, 1888). 
Another is Jack Straw’s Castle, an odd, semi-picturesque house at Hampstead, with a white 


bow-window. 
These oil studies remind one of French pochades, and, in fact, almost all Constable’s 


sketches have a French air; the reason being, not that Constable imitated foreign art, for 


he was British to the backbone, but because he is the father of genuine nature-study amongst 


French landscape painters, and they have been led into his ways of study, which have now 
become almost universal amongst them. Some of Constable’s sketches were published in 
‘L’Art’ in the year 1878, and when we turn over the volume they do not strike us as being 





BUILDINGS AND TREES. FROM A SKETCH IN WASH BY CONSTABLE, 


either insular or old-fashioned. They might have been executed by some clever French 


landscape painter of the present day. 
Crass Il.— Pure Water-colour. 


Constable was essentially a painter in oil, and he disapproved of a divided technical aim. 
In this he differed greatly from Turner, who painted seriously in both oil and water, It is 
probable that Constable never attached the slightest importance to his water-colour work 
except as a simple convenience; this carelessness of technical display was, however, favourable 
to the directness and simplicity of his work. His water-colour sketching is extremely fresh 
and straightforward, which is a merit peculiarly valuable in that medium. There are several 
good examples at South Kensington, and others in the British Museum. As an example of 
rough, hasty, splashing, work, I may mention O/d Houses at Harnham Bridge, Salisbury, 
dated November 14, 1821, and Fittleworth Mills, Sussex, dated September 23, 189. A 
frame contains a sketch of Bignor House, Petworth, and other water-colour sketches in broad 


washes. 
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Crass III. — Water-colour sustained by Pen Lines. 


A hybrid method, not so good when colour is used as when the wash is a monochrome, 
and not much to be recommended for imitation. An example is the Cottage at East Bergholt, 
Sussex, dated November 31, 1832. 


Crass IV.— Sepia or Indian-ink Washes. 


As in the flatly washed Views in Derbyshire, dated 1801. Long after this date Con- 
stable used Indian ink tor hastily splashed sketches of masses. A representative example is 
the Vietw on the Stour, done about the year 1830 (S. K. 249, 1888). 


Crass V.— Pen Sketches. 
The early pen sketches of Constable are slight and feeble, showing nothing of the power 





ST. MARY’S CHURCH, COLCHESTER. FROM A SKETCH IN CHALK BY CONSTABLE, 


afterwards developed in oil. Pen sketching does not appear ever to have had much relative 
importance in Constable’s work from nature. 


Crass VI.— Pencil or Black Chalk Sketches on White Paper. 


An important class, Constable used the pencil much and powerfully in his own way, 
working always for himself and without regard to the exhibition of any technical perfection 
such as Harding used to aim at so consciously. The examples are so numerous that it is 
difficult to. make a selection; I may mention Farm Buildings and a Bridge, dated 1820 
(S. K. 296, 1888), a View in New Forest, Hants, dated August 4, 1820 (S.K. 297, 1888), 
and a sketch of a partly ruined church, dated 1828 (S. K. 294, 1888). 

Much of Constable’s pencil work was done. with soft pencils, cut broadly; but when he 
wanted notes of detail he did them with a harder pencil cut to a point. 


Crass VII.—Light Pencil with very light Wash in Water-colour. 


This kind of work understates all intensity of tone and of colour also, It is not 
imitative of nature, yet contains as it were a beginning of everything. Being, however, an 
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understatement it hardly suited Constable’s forcible temperament, and he does not seem to 
have much practised it. Examples are Windsor from the River and Windsor across the River, 
both dated 1802. 

These appear to be the principal divisions. There may be others, but it is a long 
time since I used to have access to the entire collection, through the kindness of Constable’s 
family, whom I knew, and who have shown such a touching respect to their father’s memory 
by sacrificing their own pecuniary interests to his fame. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to say that the sketches and studies of Constable seem 
to me generally rather of the useful than the beautiful category. In this respect they are in 
strong contrast with those of Turner, which are often extremely beautiful. As a rule I prefer 
Turner’s sketches and water-colours to his oil pictures, but Constable seems to have exerted 
his full power on his pictures, and especially on his larger canvases, such as the Hay Wain, 
which certainly deserves its immense reputation as a magnificent example of the union of 
nature with art. The chief interest of the studies is that they show the manly and straight- 
forward spirit in which Constable went to nature. Mr. Ruskin’s epithet of ‘amateur’ seems 
peculiarly unfortunate as applied to Constable, whose habits of study were contrary to the 
spirit of amateurship, which tries always for the pretty thing, the charming sketch, the 
immediate result that can be shown and may win a compliment, whilst the artist -spirit 
looks far beyond the immediate result to a future of knowledge and power. 

P. G. Hamerrton. 


CHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL’S 
III.—The Strand. 


HERE are a few delightful old houses still ‘to be seen at rare intervals on either 

side of the Strand. They are the old houses with the overshot windows, which 

suggest the days of Chaucer. Some of them may be seen in Mr. Pennell’s sketch of the 
little crowds looking in at the windows in the near neighbourhood of the Strand Theatre. 
These sacred. old-time houses are fast disappearing. Soon they will have gone altogether. 
Every lover of poetry and history and art, of whatever kind, ought to be sorry when these 
houses and their memories are gone. I find no fault with the spick-and-span new red-brick 
houses, ever so much more Queen Anne-like than the houses of Queen Anne’s own day. 
Many of these new houses are very beautiful buildings, and where there are whole streets 
of them the streets are, happily, not allowed to be monotonous. The architects who 
delighted in such creations as the Quadrant in Regent Street are not in practice now. I 
should not feel much regret if the revival of Queen Anne architecture were to mean the 
pulling down and obliterating all remains of the hideous Georgian houses, with their formal, 
commonplace monotony: But one must lament for the few really old houses—for the fewer 
still that are left of the dear, delightful old hostelries. Is there no way of preserving even 
a few of these old buildings, in order that a future generation may be able quite to under- 
stand what Chaucer is talking about sometimes? Could they not be kept up as national 
monuments? I often wonder that somebody in the United States does not offer to buy some 
of them, and take them over—stone by stone, brick by brick, rafter by rafter—and set them 
up again, all standing, in Central Park, New York, or on Boston Common. I wish some 
American would make the offer and transplant the houses. For over there they would be 
admired and preserved, but if left to us they are sure to vanish. You can see them better 
in Mr. Pennell’s sketch than you can in the street. In the sketch you can study them at 
your leisure, and as long as you like; in the Strand you are hustled along by the crowd, 
and you can only get a good look at them even for the moment by crossing to the other 
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side of the street. How oddly they contrast with the new houses, some of which are their 
near neighbours— with the red bricks and the tiles, and the prison-bar-like windows, and 
the doors set deep in cells, and all the other old-new ornamentations of architecture! What 
will some future generation think of this general revival of the age of Queen Anne — this 
deliberate architectural masquerade and fancy-dress exposition? | Goethe somewhere said it 
was well enough to wear fancy dress and become a Turk or a Venetian senator for part of 
a night, but he could not understand being a sham Turk or Venetian senator for one’s 
whole long lifetime. Yet there are people, undoubtedly, who do go through their whole 
lives thus masquerading—putting on the airs of something they are not, and never were, 
and never can be. Are we not doing something of the same kind with our streets and our 
houses? But the more we carry on this architectural renaissance, the more fondly do I wish 
we could preserve such of our ancient houses as are still upreared among us. Let us, if 
possible, have some of the real old time to console us for the unreality of the sham old 
time. London was real once. Why allow every evidence of the reality to be effaced? 

Then there comes another thought. Queen Anne revived will, of course, only have 
her day. Even a ghost cannot live for ever. Men will grow tired of the red-brick houses 
and the Queen Anneism. They will want something else. In some far-off generation is 
it not possible that a fancy might come up for the revival of Queen Victorianism in street 
architecture? All very well, but what will there be to revive? The age of Queen Victoria 
has not any architecture of its own. It inherited the hideous remains of the Georgian times, 
and it came in for the restoration of Queen Anne. If the latter movement goes on much 
further it will soon have obliterated every trace of the London which Queen Victoria 
looked on when she went forth to her coronation, or paid her first visit to the House of 
Lords. To be sure there is what may perhaps be described as the Pimlico order of archi- 
tecture—the stucco-faced house with its ridiculous attempt at a Greek porch, which house, 
multiplied by many and divided into two lines, constitutes a Pimlico or ‘South Belgravia’ 
street. Nothing else in the way of street building ever was half so hideous. The worst of 
the Georgian streets is like Venice, or Nuremberg, or Oxford, by comparison. It gives one a 
sinking of the heart to look down the ruthless monotony of a Pimlico street, with every 
house exactly the same size and shape as every other, and not a tree to refresh the saddened, 
sickened eyes. But let us hope that revived Queen Anne may be remorseless, and, like 
the jaws of darkness, devour up these dreadful structures, and leave it to be said in history 
that in Queen Victoria’s age men did not build; they only revived. 

In the meantime we are in the Strand, and not in Pimlico—for which give praise. The 
sight of one of the windows in these Chaucerian houses revives the spirits. The prettiest 
associations curl, and twine, and play about it, like ivy or like smoke. One can see some 
winsome girl peep out of that window to look at her lover riding by, as he goes westward 
to attend the King. The King, of course, is Edward the Third. Why should not the lover 
be Chaucer himself, in the days of his early courtiership, and his early courtship? Why 
should not the girl looking out from the window be Philippa herself—the Philippa whom he 
afterwards married—-in the days before he went soldiering and was taken captive, and got 
home again, and was made Comptroller of the Customs at the port of London? Yes, Philippa 
it is, Philippa it shall be, who looks down from her overshot lattice window and sees her 
courtly, gallant lover ride by; and he waves his plumed cap to her, and makes his horse 
caracole just a little to show what he can do in the way of horsemanship, to make her start 
first and smile afterwards. Somerset House, as we go along, dispels the poetic illusions — 
for even Old Somerset House, if we could see it, would be far too modern for any association 
with Chaucerian times, and the Somerset House we look on is a thing of the day before 
yesterday. 

Look at the ragged woman selling, or trying to sell, her newspapers containing the 
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‘result of the Grand National.’ There are face and figure to bid the poetic begone and the 
hard, grim realistic take its place. There is the nineteenth-century struggle for life brought 
down to its meanest, its saddest. Mr. Pennell has done well to fix that figure on the mind 
and memory. England’s national prestige, the glory of the empire on which the sun never 
sets—yes, it is splendid to think of that greatness and that glory—but just look there, look 
at that old woman! How many hundreds of thousands of her, how many millions of her, I 
wonder, are there in these two islands? Some day we shall have to put the big politics, the 
grand politics, the grandiose politics aside for a little, and take account of her. Now let us 
buy her paper; that is about all one can do for her. I do not myself know what the Grand 
National is, but let us buy a paper for the sake of that poor, ragged old woman, who is 
certainly national enough in her way, but about whom there is not much of grandeur anyhow. 
The sun which never sets on imperial glory has set long since on this poor old daughter of 
England. Somehow, I don’t know how, I cannot think but that her condition dims the lustre 
of imperial glory. I always feel greatly interested in these street figures, as one might call them 
—these inhabitants of the streets, these poor things, young and old, who make a living in 
the streets—to whom the pavement of the Strand is their Stock Exchange, their mart, their 
Royal Academy Exhibition, their court of law, the stage of their theatre—the flower-girls, 
the boys who scrape up refuse, the men who sell cheap toys, the men who have stands for 
the sale of photographs. Now the inventions of science promise by degrees to knock away 
all their chances of making a living, such as it is, out of the passing crowds on the Strand. 
We shall stand before a machine, we shall drop a penny and take our chance of a photograph 
— it may be Cardinal Manning or it may be Miss Nellie Farren; or when some public 
personage is monopolising attention it may be that he will have a machine all to himself, and 
that we shall drop in our penny and take out our photograph of Mr. Stanley. All the same 
the wandering photograph-seller who lives up and down the Strand will find his poor little 
business taken clean out of his hands. No doubt we shall have some invention for the sale 
of flowers in the same way, and the cheap toys will be sold off by process of machinery, 
and there will be a company started for the mechanical collection of street refuse, and even 
the sellers of the evening editions of the newspapers will find their occupation gone from 
them. I. have often wondered, by the way, why London does not have any street stalls for 
the sale of newspapers and magazines and cheap books, as the great American cities have. 
You never need want for a newspaper in a great American city. You have only to keep on 
a little and you will soon come to a goodly stall on the side-walk, covered up with news- 
papers, and magazines, and cheap books—just, in fact, what you only see at a railway station 
here. I know what a business it is to get a particular newspaper if you are in the House 
of Commons and the House does not happen to take that particular newspaper in. You 
would have to send miles to the newspaper office. I have sometimes crossed to the West- 
minster Bridge railway station and asked for permission to go on to the platform and hunt up 
the paper there. But if our parliamentary buildings were managed after the fashion of 
Washington, one would only have to pass out into Westminster Hall to find a capacious 
bookstall, loaded with all the journalistic and literary delicacies of the season. I do not, 
somehow, see the great superiority of our system. But in truth we are only beginning to be a 
newspaper-reading people. We are even yet ever so far behind the people of the United States 
and the Canadians in that way, and even the people of New York do not, I think, come 
near the people of little tiny Athens in the passion for the devouring of newspapers. Why, 
the Square of the Constitution after the cafés have closed looks as if it were covered with 
snow, owing to the mass of papers lying about that men have read and thrown away, The 
Viennese, too, are a newspaper-reading population, and so of course are the Parisians. But 
the Parisians do not touch upon the New Yorkers, nor the New Yorkers upon the Athenians. 
We Londoners are pretty low down so far. For inventive energy I think, however, our 
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newspaper-selling boys and men might hold their own against most of their brothers in the 
trade. The New York newsboy is an astounding little fellow, with his indomitable energy, 
and his unwearying good spirits, and his quenchless eagerness for trade; but I do not think 
he allows himself to invent much. I remember being stopped once in a cab, as I was driving 
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home from a theatre on the Strand, by a boy selling newspapers, who implored me to buy 
the latest edition, containing the full account of the shooting of Mr. Parnell that evening by 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. I did not purchase, and the event was not recorded in the morning 
journals of the following day. 

Near the old houses in the Strand Mr. Pennell has given us a characteristic figure. It 
is that of a man with a great bloated face, and a pipe in his mouth. Probably it is only 
the human countenance that could be so completely divorced from all shade of expression. 
No doubt the man is enjoying his pipe, but his face betrays no gleam of delight which 
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might give us the satisfaction of knowing that a human creature is happy. He seems to 
be of the costermonger class, and the costermonger, I should fancy, contrives to get a good 
deal of a rough practical sort of enjoyment out of life. But this man is all stolidity. He 
sucks his pipe and pushes his way, and seems to have no concern with emotion of any 
kind. This is a face one sees very often in London. One does not see it so often, or 
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often at all, in the great provincial cities, such as Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow— 
one does not see it at all, I think, in Paris or in New York. In Paris one sees many 
faces sullen, scowling, and discontented—men with old and new revolutions gleaming in 
their fierce eyes. But the face of actual and complete stolidity is to be found in its best 
specimens in London. I wonder whether that man with the pipe ever thinks of anything? 
When he goes home at night after his day’s work does he ever review life at all, and take 
into account how much it is worth to him? Or does the pipe supply the place of all the 
futile thought and hopeless self-scrutiny wherewith most others of us mortals are wont to 


perplex ourselves by way of recreation? Would that man do a noble action if it came in 
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his way to do it, or would he, under like conditions, commit a crime? I am almost 


inclined to think that he could not do a noble action or commit a crime, because nothing 
would be a noble action or a crime to him. The thing would not present itself to him in 
that light. If he did a good deed it would not be because he thought it good, or thought 
about it at all; if he committed a crime it would only be as the machine at the railway 
station gives out its packet of butterscotch or its cigarette. I do not think the study of 
that face makes one quite exultant about the blessings of civilisation in London. It must 
be curious—if one could get to the inside of it—the life of a man who never reflects. We 
know what an inferior and good-for-nothing creature is the man who never to himself has 
said that this, whatever it might be, is his own, his native land. But this man with the 
pipe probably never said anything to himself about his native land—it probably never came 
into his mind that he had a native land, and he would not have troubled himself to care 
about the fact even if he recognised its existence. Has he even a vague dislike somehow 
and somewhere to the French or the Russians—or the Irish, maybe? I hardly think it. I 
can hardly believe he has reasoned himself far enough to get up any such emotion. I have 
sometimes been amused when having to wander about obscure parts of London to find how 
many people there are who do not know the name of the street in which they themselves 
are living. They have hired their poor little lodging, and perhaps have occupied the same 
lodging for a long time—in many trades and quarters the populations are not at all nomad 
—and they know where their home is, and can find it every night without a mistake ; 
and what more should they want to know about it? What does it matter to them 
by what name somebody has chosen to call the street? It is their street—the street in 
which they live—and that is enough and to spare for them. I am inclined to believe 
that this man with the pipe never asked himself or any one else the name of the street in 
which he lives. 

Near Somerset House a man is crossing the Strand. He wears a double eye-glass, 
through which he is peering as he crosses, apparently looking for some name or number on a 
shop. He has a full beard and moustache, and a handsome, well-moulded face. He has 
left middle age a little behind—he is making towards sixty—but there is a freshness, there is 
an elasticity about him which still carries with it a perfume and a savour as of youth. I 
think he takes life now pretty much as he finds it. He has thought out most questions as 
far as he could, and then at last come to the conclusion that it would be better to let them 
think themselves out without any trouble on his part. He belongs to one of the artistic 
professions, I am sure. I should be inclined to set him down as a genial literary or dramatic 
critic. He has written books and plays in his time, and they were good in their way, and 
had a certain sort of success; but they were not good enough for him. THe recognised the 
fact that he had not the sacred fire of genius in him, and he did not care for mere respec- 
tability in literature or the drama. So he gave up creative work of any kind, and took to 
journalism—to criticism, and what are called ‘society leaders,’ and, indeed, leaders on all 
manner of light and bright subjects. He is really an admirable critic, because he is intensely 
sympathetic. He approaches every book or play he criticises with a sincere desire to find 
something good in it. If he really cannot say anything good of it he would much rather 
say nothing at all about it. But when, as in the case of a play, for example, he cannot let it 


‘pass unnoticed, then he gives his opinion, gent!y indeed, but very firmly ; and those who know 


him, and who have not seen the play, put the criticism down when they have read it with 
‘the firm conviction that that play will not hold the stage for long. Pretensions of any kind 
make him angry, and he hates to be sought out and done homage to by certain authors and 
‘actors who only court him because they want to get him to notice them and to praise them. 
‘He lives mainly in the Garrick Club, and he is a great favourite there, as indeed he is 
‘wherever he is known. He is fond of talking about Thackeray, whom he knew, and it may 
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be that some of the younger members of the Club think he talks a little too much about 
Thackeray, whom they did not know. There is a story about his having been much in 
love in his early—indeed, not very early—days with a woman who first was of opinion 
that she loved him, and then became of the opinion that she loved somebody else, and 
married that somebody accordingly. She was not happy with the somebody, and somebody 
died, after having led her a hard life for many years. Then most people thought our friend 


the critic would marry her, but he did not. Perhaps he thought he could not trust his 


‘fause true-love’ any more. Perhaps he had settled down to his own free and comfortable 
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bachelor life. Perhaps he had grown out of all poetry and sentiment: but that does not 
seem likely. Anyhow, there he is, going off to the Garrick ‘Very likely, and he will dine 
there, and go from there and look in upon a theatre or two. Later he will get back to 
the Garrick, and will meet Mr. Irving there, and Mr. Bancroft, and Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
and Mr. Harry Furniss, and that most polished of orators and brightest of wits, Mr. 
David Plunket, and ‘Joe’ Knight and Comyns Carr, and ever so many more delightful 
companions. 

I have spoken of anecdotes about Thackeray, and acknowledged the fact that younger 
men sometimes think the subject well-nigh exhausted. Still, with that knowledge full in my 
mind, let me tell a little anecdote of my own about Thackeray and the Garrick Club. Many 
years ago I was invited ,to dine at the Garrick by a man well known about town in those 
days. He was a man of some means, and ‘by way of being’ a literary man, and he had 
the reputation of being somewhat of a snob in Thackeray’s sense of the word. That evening 
he began talking to me about Thackeray, and saying, as many people were fond of saying 
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at the time, that Thackeray was a more complete snob than anybody pictured in his own 
book. I knew little of Thackeray personally, but I did not believe then, and I do not 
believe now, the accusation of snobbery made againsthim. So I disputed my friend’s assertion. 
Whereupon he proceeded to give me evidence. ‘Why, in this very room,’ he said, 
‘Thackeray came to me yesterday and offered me a cigar, and accompanied his offer with 
the words, “ You ought to think highly of that cigar, for it was given me by a noble 
marquis.”’ Yes, the story is perfectly true, and my friend did not see in the least that 
Thackeray was chafing him; was perhaps a little too open in his allusion to my friend’s 
supposed personal weakness—his too tender devotion to the aristocracy of Great Britain. My 
friend never knew, I venture to think, why I smiled so much at his interesting anecdote. 
There, I have told my Thackeray story, and do not intend to tell any other. ‘We don’t 
talk of Nathaniel Hawthorne any more,’ a literary man said to me not very long ago in 
Boston. “New men come up and must have their turn. ‘Marry and amen,’ as Browning 
would say. By the way, the motto of some popular edition of Browning might well be 
found in the passage to which these words belong. They are, if I remember rightly, in the 
‘prelude to ‘The Ring and the Book.’ The poet has addressed the British public, ‘Ye who 
love me not,’ and then a little later on come the words, ‘Oh, British public, who may 
love me yet—marry and amen!’ The time has arrived; the British public does love him 
at last. 

In my early London days there used to be talk of a haunted house in—where does the 
reader think? — why, in Norfolk Street, Strand. What an idea! A ghost in that prosaic 
region of the absolutely commonplace! Yes, the ghost was talked about, and it was said to 
be attached to a lodging-house, which was falling into decay accordingly. There was no 
Psychical Society in those days, and no scientific and organized attempt was made to find out 
all about the ghost, though I think some amateur efforts were made in that direction with 
the consent of the proprietor of the establishment. Nothing appears to have come of them, 
and the story died away. May it not have been, however, that if there ever was a ghost in 
the house it was a ghost personally conducted thither by one of the lodgers? Men of 
decayed family, when summoned to town on business, often put up in one of those Norfolk 
Street lodging-houses. As everybody knows, there are family ghosts attached to certain ancient 
houses, particularly Scottish and Irish houses — ghosts of a nature like that of the dog who 
goes about with his master, as well as ghosts of the nature of the cat who abides by the 
family hearth. Why may not some ghost of the former order have come up to London with 
the head of the family and stayed in Norfolk Street, and wandering inconsiderately about the 
passages at midnight have scared some belated lodger, and so set wild rumour afloat? Then, 
of course, when the head of the family called for his bill, and had his trunks packed and 
went away home, the attendant spectre would go away home with him. I wonder what would 
happen if two travellers brought two ghosts with them? Or suppose into some house already 
haunted by its own ghost there were to come a visitor with his family apparition in his 
train? Would there be a fight, as Artemus Ward puts it in reference to his probable 
meeting in the happy hunting-grounds above with the red-skinned brother who had robbed 
him down here on earth? Do ghosts speak. to each other when they meet? Do they feel 
in this strange material world as two Englishmen might do who met in China, and assume 
that no ceremony of introduction is needed between two kinsmen of race meeting in such an 


out-of-the-way and foreign region? 


Justin McCarrtuy. 
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A LION DRINKING 


ETCHED BY HERBERT DICKSEE 


HE close attention that we have all been giving to African matters 
in this year 1890 (which will be remembered for ages as the date 
of the partition of the Dark Continent) gives a certain actuality to 
Mr. Dicksee’s etching of a lion coming to drink at one of the African 
rivers. This animal belongs, however, to no particular date ; indeed, 
nothing in the etching attaches itself to any marking of time in our 
human chronology; lions have come to drink in that way for un- 
numbered ages, and there were rivers in Africa before the herds 

of cattle that supply food to the great carnivora. There is a peculiar sublimity in this 
very datelessness which the presence of a European hunter, armed with a rifle, would 
immediately ‘dispel, and we receive this impression far more completely from a work of 
art like this than we could from any African scene in reality where the modern witness 
would be necessarily present. We do not know whether the stretch of dreary barren 
land is within the British or the German ‘sphere of influence ;’ the river, too, is name- 
less for us, and has no political signification as a boundary ; we are in presence only of 
the king of beasts as he slakes his thirst in total and somewhat awful solitude. He and 
his ancestors have lived in this lonely, independent way for unnumbered ages, but there is 
now some prospect of his ultimate extinction unless he is patronised and preserved, as wolves 
are in France, to afford a lordly sport. Meanwhile his dignity has been rather seriously 
diminished by Livingstone, who affirms that his roar, formerly reputed to be most appalling, 
is not to be distinguished from the noise made by that tall and foolish bird which believes 
itself to be in safety when it has hidden its small head from the pursuer. 





A WEEK IN SOMERSET 


O the meditative mind an architectural ramble is a sort of intellectual luxury. You 

pass from the mysterious work of the mediaevalist to the more familiar art of the 
Renaissance. Each church, and manor-house, and cottage tells its history—a history rather 
felt like music than grasped in actual fact. It is like an afternoon in a well-filled library ; 
you read what books you fancy, and if the subject is dull it can be passed by for another, 
but the condition of enjoyment is that the method shall be casual; as soon as solid archaeology 
steps to the front, the spell of associations too subtle to be defined is broken. Perhaps there 
are few parts of England richer in material for this kind of inconsequent study than the south- 
east corner of Somerset, the triangular piece which lies between Chard, Yeovil, and Langport. 
The country is almost entirely agricultural ; there are quarries on the hills above Montacute, 
but they introduce no fresh element into the landscape, except, perhaps, a certain trenchancy of 
outline. Elsewhere the land is homely to look upon. The villages lie buried amid orchards 
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that clothe the low hillsides. Pigs grub about under the apple-trees, and the cheerful goose 
swaggers. unheeded in the fields. There is none of the hurry and din of the great manufacturing 
districts; the solid square-built cottages suggest a lasting quiet, handed down from age to age, 
such as alone could preserve some of the gentleness of an older civilisation. 

Yeovil itself is disappointing. There are one or two fragments of sixteenth-century 
architecture, but the stone buildings are mostly in the ponderously ugly style that prevailed 
in England about seventy years ago, and the town has a thoroughly bourgeois air. The only 
building of much interest is a fine old manor-house (Newton House), about half a mile out 
of the town. Mr. Freeman (quoted in the guide-books) is very enthusiastic about the church. 
He says it is ‘a grand and harmonious whole, as truly the work of artistic genius as Cologne 
or Winchester.” Now, there are churches in England and abroad of an architecture which fills 
the soul like the sound of mighty music—the savage vigour of the Normans, for instance, 
or the ordered dignity of a great Renaissance church; but it must be a very susceptible order 
of mind which can be stirred by such a barren interior as that of Yeovil Church, and Yeovil 
Church is but one instance among many. A long monotonous nave, with lofty arches on 
spindle-shanked piers, runs from end to end, merely broken at the chancel by an insignificant 
arch. There is here no mystery of lighting, no strangely beautiful proportion, which reveals 
the restless mind of the man of genius ever on the watch for a new creation. It is just the 
uninspired work of a dull man and an indifferent artist. The church has a fine, simple tower, 
and the east end is effective, owing to the rapid fall of the ground eastwards; but there is 
little to see in the church except a superb fifteenth-century lectern, formed of some alloy of 
copper of a very beautiful colour. ; 

Yeovil straggles away into the country for 2 mile or so with a sort of leisurely non- 
chalance. It merges imperceptibly into the hamlet of Preston Plucknett, and here at 
Abbey Farm are some considerable remains of monastic buildings, with a fine barn of the 
fourteenth century. The barn measures internally about one hundred feet long by twenty- 
three feet wide; it is built of stone, with an oak or chestnut open-timbered roof; two 
transepts for the great doors project at the sides. The barn is in ten bays, and each bay 
has a slit in the wall for light, with deeply splayed openings. This is the regular type 
of barn in a stone country, and an excellent instance of the determination of architecture by 
natural causes, such as material and climate. The Kentish barns of about the same period, 
built in a county with little stone but plenty of wood, gxactly reverse this construction. The 
great tithe-barn at Lenham, in Kent, measures externally a hundred and fifty-seven feet long by 
forty feet wide. It starts from a low stone plinth, above which the whole building is of oak from 
the forests of the Weald, with principals of. gigantic timbers, and a vast roof starting some eight or 
ten feet from the ground. In the timber country the walls are low and the building is chiefly 
roof, in the stone country the walls are relatively high and the roof small. These mighty barns, 
built with a brave prodigality of materials and an implicit faith in the future, are amongst 
the most beautiful buildings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In their self-restraint, 
and the simple reasonableness of their design, they bear the visible stamp of a great national art. 

Brympton Court lies to the left of the road, two or three miles south of Yeovil. The 
entrance drive passes between two piers, with urns on the top to terminate the stone balustrades, 
The drive runs straight up to the square gravel court in front of the house, and on either 
side are broad sweeps of grass spreading away to the boundary walls, and planted each with 
a single line of yew and box trees parallel to. the drive, spaced out at equal intervals and 
carefully trimmed by the ‘pleacher.’ The end facing this drive is the oldest part of the’ house. 
At right angles to it, on the south side of the drive, is a stone building with an open- 
timbered roof, which looks earlier than the house itself; it-is now used for lumber and garden 
tools. 

The principal front of the house faces south, and is supposed to have been designed 
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by Inigo Jones. It is in two stories, with alternate circular and triangular pediments to the 
windows, and is more probably by John Webb, the pupil of Inigo Jones. A broad terrace 
stretches in front of the house, about eighty-three paces long and eight paces wide, with a 
flight of steps in the centre and two smaller flights at the ends. In front of this terrace is 
the lawn, with walls on either side. The grass descends by two sloping banks to the pond 
which separates it from the park, and this end of the grounds must have been altered 
within the last hundred and fifty years, for no garden designer of the seventeenth century 
would have been content with anything less than a good solid wall between the garden 
and the park. He would have ; 
scorned these vague transforma- , NG NY i 
tion scenes in which the soul of yy ae 
the landscapist rejoices. On the 
south side of the entrance drive 
there is a_ picturesque little 
church, which contains some very - 1 i ke 1 ae ill 
beautiful fourteenth-century mo- | '|/ess™T- i 7a p.— int 
numents, and one particularly tft “Ta - ‘ae re 
gruesome effort of Jacobean 
sculpture, consisting of a sarco- 
phagus above a litter of dead 
men’s bones, in remarkable con- 
trast with the beautiful effigies 
of a crusader, a priest, and a 
lady, in the North Chapel. The 
figure of the lady is over life- 
size, with a headdress of the 
end of the fourteenth century, 
and the face is one of singular 
loveliness, and shows a technical 
mastery rare in mediaeval work. 
It is worth climbing the hill to 
Odcombe Church for the sake 
of the view from the church 
tower. The church has been 
restored. It was here that 
Coryat, the son of a rector of . ia a 

Odcombe, walked nine hundred | ees ee 

miles and hung up his shoes in the church for a testimony to the scoffer; but the shoes 
have long since gone the way of Coryat, and his ‘Crudities hastily gobbled up.’ 

Montacute lies at the foot of the hills, two miles to the west. The great house of 
the Phelips stands at the end of the village. Montacute House was begun in 1580 by Sir 
Edward Phelips, master of the Rolls and speaker of the House of Commons. It was finished 
in 1601. The most striking thing about the building is its great scale. Its actual area is 
not larger than’that of many an Elizabethan manor-house; but few, if any, are of equal 
height. . The general plan of the house is on the letter 4 with a very broad transverse 
arm, along the top of which runs the great gallery, one hundred and eighty feet long, 
from end to end of the house. There is a beautiful carved panel over the entrance 
porch in which the figures are so fine as at once to suggest Italian work of the best 
period. On the opposite side of the house, on the third story, are figures of ‘ warriors in 
the Roman style,’ carved over life-size. These are by no means equal to the work over 
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the entrance; but there are details on this side, particularly the string-courses with their 
triglyphs and delicate profiles, which again suggest an Italian hand—perhaps the man who 
did the work at Longleat. The design of Montacute has been attributed to John of Padua, 
but John of Padua is a sort of man in the moon who escapes all investigation. The John of 
Padua whose name occurs in the grants of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., is not mentioned 
after 1549. In spite of the probability that much of the detail of the house was executed 
by Italian workmen, it is a suggestive fact that the Italian motive was entirely subordinated 
to English ideas. Montacute is in no sense of the words an Italian design. Its plan, the 
grouping of its gables, its balustrades, and the spacing of its windows are characteristically 
English, even characteristically Somersetshire, and if an Italian architect was employed he 
must have worked under the control of an Englishman, probably under Sir Edward Phelips 
himself. Considering the known incompleteness of the technical training of the Elizabethan 
designers, it is not easy to account for the admirable planning and grouping of much of 
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their work: of course they still enjoyed the remains of a great tradition, but I believe 
this tradition and a certain amount of technical knowledge was possessed by their employers 
as well, in a degree which we can hardly realise. It was part of the education of an 
accomplished gentleman of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to have some acquaintance 
with architecture based on a study of ancient buildings. He probably possessed sufficient 
knowledge to direct his architect or his head mason as to general proportion and plan. This 
excellent habit had completely died out by the end of the last century, and nowadays the 
directions of the average client to his architect are usually impracticable, or in complete 
violation of the commonest traditions of art. , 

The famous gardens of ‘Montacute are worthy of the house. Besides the walled-in fruit 
garden, and the straight drive up to the entrance with conical yew-trees on either side, there 
are two pleasure gardens separated by the great court on the side of the house facing the 
park. To the left is the main garden, about a hundred and seven paces long by a hundred 
wide. It is square in plan, with a great terrace, forty-five feet wide, running along‘the side 
of the house, and straight gravel paths between broad stretches of grass round the other three 
sides. On two sides it is bounded by clipped yew hedges, in perfect order, fourteen feet high 
and five feet thick. On the side to the park there is no hedge, but the ground is raised up 
with a retaining wall some five to six feet above the level of the park. All four sides are 
raised above the centre plot of the garden. The main terrace has a retaining wall, the other 
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three sides have grass slopes. In the centre of each side are flights of seven steps descending 
to gravel paths fourteen feet wide, which lead up to the fountain and basin in the middle of 
the garden. At the outer sides of the grass plots are spaced symmetrically tall conical yews. 
I have described the garden in some detail, because it is well to correct theories by actual 
measurements. It is often given as a rule for the width of a terrace that it should be equal 
to the height of the house from the ground to the eaves. The terraces, both at Brympton 


and Montacute, do not measure more than two-thirds of that height, if so much. The court | 


between the two gardens measures about sixty paces by fifty-five. There is a basin in the 
centre, this time of semi-circular projection on the sides of a square. Two stone walls with 
a balustrade run along the sides of the 

court, with curious circular buildings of V Leger fry, 

six columns, and open triangular roof of <aew. hs 

stone half-way down the side. A lower 
balustrade separates the court from the 
park, and at each angle are gazebos of 
stone in two stories, on the same sort 
of plan as the basin in the court. The 
garden to the right of this court is chiefly 
remarkable for its quaint-cut yews; here 
they are shaped as ‘a row of double cubes 
in one place, pyramids in another, and 
at the back of the summer-house there 
is a real masterpiece in ‘ pleaching.’ 
The yew begins like a petticoat, after 
which are four rings cut like millstones, 
and then a well-shaped cone concludes 
the whole. 

Taken all in all, Montacute, with 
its gardens, is perhaps the most beautiful 
instance of Elizabethan art in England. 
The charm. of its gardens. is indescrib- 
able, and some such garden as this would 
be necessary to any picture of that age 
which should attempt to realise all its 
poetry and local colour. No period of 
history has ever produced a more de- 
lightful background to its daily life than these formal gardens, so entirely characteristic of their 
owners in their quaint dignity, at once childlike and mature. 

Just beyond the village church are the remains of the abbey buildings of the black monks 
of Cluny, who for centuries held an important establishment here, endowed with ‘toll, and 
theam, and infangtheof,’ and all the other privileges which are given by the county histories. 
All that is left is a very pretty gatehouse, 

The road to the west passes through the village of Stoke at the foot of the Ham Hill 
quarries, and then turns off into the lowlying country which surrounds the quiet old town 
of Martock. There is a good stone sundial on a fluted column, raised on steps, opposite 
the market-house, and one or two old houses close by. The church stands rather. to one 
end of the town. It is, of the usual Somersetshire type. Mr. Freeman says, ‘The nave is 
a notable instance of the idea of a great parish church, thoroughly worked out; a nave as 
perfect in its own style as the nave of a cathedral.’ It is a little less bald than that of Yeovil, 
and is covered with an elaborate open-timbered roof, rather coarsely designed, and altogether 
35 
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inferior to the beautiful roof of a fourteenth-century hall which is buried amongst the buildings 
to the south of the churchyard. The hail, which is now used as a lumber-room, is said to 
have formed part of the old manor-house. 

Every mile of the country between Martock and Langport is full of historical interest. 
The church of Kingsbury Episcopi is about two miles out of the town on the way to 
Langport. The familiar story of the prentice and his master is told of the towers of Kings- 
bury and Huish Episcopi. 

Muchelney Abbey is on the edge of the marshy ground to the north of Kingsbury. The 
Abbey Church is completely destroyed, but there are considerable remains of the Benedictine 
Abbey. The present church stands to the west of the Abbey. Within the altar rails there 
are some beautiful tiles taken from the older church, and there is some seventeenth-century 
painting on the roof, otherwise the church contains little of interest. The old house of the 
parish priest is still comparatively perfect. 

The towers of the Somersetshire churches have of course their ardent admirers, and, 
indeed, they are usually very elaborate, but, excepting the towers of the type of St. Cuthbert, 
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at Wells, they seldom show much sense of proportion. The string-courses are ranged up 
the tower at relatively speaking equal intervals, the ornament is distributed all over the tower 
without regard to the general outline, and little or no attempt appears to have been made to 
group the tower with the rest of the building, for the nave and aisles are left grovelling on 
the ground while the tower soars away in its own arrogance. They seem to me to be 
inferior in beauty and power to the great towers of the eastern counties, where, if ornament 
is used, it is carefully refined to its most perfect expression, and great stretches of strong, 
plain walling are left to balance it; where, too, there is that studied contrast between high 
and low, between intricate and plain, which is the meaning of architectural proportion if 
it is anything more than a mere cant term. The tower of Huish Episcopi is considered 
a typical instance of the richest kind of Somersetshire tower, and though it has its beauties, 
it seems, with all its wealth of tracery and pinnacles, to fail in precisely these qualities of 
power and self-restraint. 

It was almost at the foot of this tower that, on July 10, 1648, Goring lost the King’s 
army of the West. Goring had all the advantage of position. His army was drawn up on 
the rising ground above the marshes of Pisbury Bottom, and the Puritans under Fairfax and 
Cromwell had to cross a narrow ford and charge uphill on the other side. But Major Bethel, 
an eminent military saint, attacked with his cavalry with such indomitable fervour that he 
very shortly confounded the Royalist horse and foot, and the battle became an indiscriminate 
rout. Goring, the most selfish of officers, left his men to take care of themselves, and 
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made off with a ‘handful of cavalry. The greater part of the Royalists galloped back 
through Langport, and fired the place on the way; but Cromwell and his troopers thundered 
after them through the blazing town, and fell upon them again at Langford Bridge, with 
the net result that Bridgwater was taken, and the King’s chances in the West destroyed, while 
Langport town lost most of its old buildings, except the church on the top of the hill and 
the old gateway over the road to Huish. 


The church of Curry Rivell stands on rising ground to the south of Langport. It. 


contains some good oakwork and some Early English monuments in the north chapel. 
One of this series is concealed behind a monument to Robert Jenyngs, dated 1593, which 
bears a long inscription of the memento mori order, written in very indifferent poetry. This 
church and that of Ilminster are perhaps the finest in the neighbourhood. The latter has a 
superb fourteenth-century brass and some fine monuments in the north transept, including one 
to Mr. Nicholas Wadham (d. 1609) and Dorothy, his wife, the foundress of Wadham College 
at Oxford. There is a remarkably perfect ‘squint’ from the south transept to the chancel. 
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A few miles out of Langport, and about a mile to the left of the road to Ilminster, the 
gables and chimneys of Barrington Court are seen rising above the orchards. As at Montacute 
the house is just outside the village, and no doubt -had its formal approach and stately gardens, 
but these have long since disappeared. The house is now used as a farmhouse, and about 
half of its inside is in a ruinous state, and only used for the storage of cider barrels. 

It dates from about the middle of the sixteenth century. It has been called by local 
enthusiasts ‘a Hampton Court in stone,’ apparently on the /ucus a non lucend) principle, for 
there is scarcely any resemblance between the two buildings; Barrington is not a quarter 
of the size of Hampton Court, and its plan instead of being quadrangular is roughly 
speaking E-shaped, with several projections along the front. It was built by one of the 
Phelips, a brother perhaps of the builder of Montacute, and, to judge by the details, Barrington 
seems to be the older house of the two, for it is purely English work, and there is no trace 
in it of Italian design or handiwork ; in fact, there is very little carving about the building 
at all—its beauty lies less in the detail than in its extremely picturesque grouping. Any 
one who looks at such buildings as Barrington and Montacute, and not only these, but at 
any of such humbler buildings as the school-house at Chard and the old court-house, must 
be deeply ingrained in prejudice if he does not recognise the authenticity of the Renaissance 
It is a trite thing to say that it was a genuine movement, but it is still worth 


in England. 
It was a real thing, in that it expressed the very thoughts 


considering how it was genuine. 


and wishes of the people who made these buildings. Some terms of this art might be the 
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legacy of tradition, and some might come from the revived classicalism of the civilised 
countries of Europe; but the net result was a language commonly understood by the whole 
people, a language stamped with a definite individuality 
of its own. To give one more instance only, the plaster- 
work in the court-house at Chard is absolutely indi- 
genous in character. The court-house stands back from 
the street behind the building known as Waterloo House. 
On the first floor there is a hall, now used as an iron- 
monger’s store, with a curious plaster ceiling. In shape it 
is coved on the segment of a circle, and covered with 
flat ribs in geometrical pattern, with rosettes and strange 
animals and devices. A cornice runs round the room at the 
springing of the cove, and the spaces above the cornice at 
either end are filled in with cartouches, those at the east 
end being adorned with the Judgment of Solomon; Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego; and Daniel in the lions’ den. 
There is a similar cornice to the one used here in 
the dining-room at Whitestanton Manor-house, and many of 
the details, such as the winged hares and pigheaded ducks, are much 
the same as those on the ceiling of a room at Weston Farm, 
also on the Whitestanton Estate, and on some of the ceilings at 
Ford Abbey. The local theory is that they were done by a 
strolling band of Italian plasterers, but I believe there is no evi- 
dence of this; and as for the work itself, wherever these plasterers 
learnt their art, it was certainly not in Italy, for more queer, uncouth, 
bizarre stuff it would be difficult to find, yet the general design of 
the work is original and often graceful. There is no necessity to 
go abroad for its authorship. In no part of England were local 
traditions more vigorous and more lasting than in Somersetshire. 
Both its church and house architecture has a well-defined character of 
its own, whether one likes it or not. The old-world humour, 
which in the fourteenth century moved the carver of some gurgoyle 
on a Somersetshire church —and there are, in their way, no more 
slashing pieces of carving in England —was still the source of the 
unconventional fancy of the local workmen in the sixteenth century. 
It is impossible to admire their work unreservedly. Yet, if it was rude 
and ignorant in execution, it had individuality. It was at least original; 
it was the work of men who thought for themselves, and who, with others of greater ability 
but the same flavour of the soil, helped to stamp our seventeenth-century art with a charm 
which it is never likely to lose for thoughtful Englishmen. 
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A VISITOR FOR JACK 


BY HAMILTON MACALLUM. ENGRAVED BY ALFRED DAWSON 


HE scene of Mr. Macallum’s picture is at Plymouth. The admirably characteristic 
figures in the bumboat, and the young person in her best clothes going off to 

see her sweetheart in the newly-arrived ship, are in the painter’s happiest vein, and may be 
enjoyed in our engraving, though the charm of his delightful colour is necessarily wanting. 
The old stairs used for centuries by sailors and bumboat women exist no longer, having been 
built up by the harbour authorities in the.epring of the -present year. 
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THE BRITISH SEAS 
VII 


Sutherlandshire —Cape Wrath—Pentland Firth—Orkney and Shetland Isles—Noss Head — Wick — Herring sant JS 
Cromarty and Moray Firths—East Coast from Peterhead to East Neuk of Fife. 


N the British Isles no coast is so grandly picturesque, so full of weird and massive rock 
scenery, as that which faces the great northern seas. The northern coast forms a majestic 
and appropriate rampart to a great island, as if Nature herself, with a due appreciation of 
the value of what she has in charge, had piled her cliff-towers and fashioned her buttressed 
munitions of rocks so as effectually to drive back the most furious onslaughts of her fiercest 
seas. To pass from the graceful charms of the western isles and the western shores to the 
rugged shores of the North is to enter a new and sterner world. Both nature and man are 
engaged in an almost perpetual warfare. The stress of the sea prevails over all. The whole 
lives of the people are devoted to an endless struggle with the deep for their very existence, 
and harbours have been forced by art where denied by nature. And yet elements of softer 
beauty and gentler grace are not wanting; and there are times when the storm-battered and 
wave-riven cliffs look down with more than monumental calm over as peaceful an expanse of 
sunlit ocean as ever smiled to summer skies. 

In summer the west coast of Sutherlandshire is of great beauty in colour; the very air 
idealises one and lifts one’s whole being into happier health. In the bight beneath Storr lies 
graceful, lovely Lochinver; further up run Lochs Cairnbawn, Laxford, and Inchard, with 
seas spreading their arms among the high mountains. On high slopes or on lowlying stretches 
of fertile land you may notice, as you gently sail along by day, the dots of crofter townships— 
refugees from the madding crowd, with their small boats drawn far up from the reach of the 
sea, and by night their peeping lights make the coast friendly. The eye wanders over the 
background of the coast—Jong noble ranges of picturesque mountains, that make the craggy 
promontories of Assynt seem afar off. Near Storr the Baddach Stack, with arms and legs, 
and broad shoulders, and flowing garments, resembles a preacher; Queenaig’s spectral peak, 
near Kyle-Sku, appears through mists which add to the mysterious vagueness; and in the 
Kyle you have to be lively to avoid the changing eddies which, ere you know, may smash 
your boat against the rocks. About the host of creeks, lochs, and mountain-sides what 
charms of colour! what sparkling, glowing sunsets! and, where nature revels in tints and 
hues that defy the painter’s brush or the penman’s skill, what many-coloured and many- 
shaped clouds are to be seen reflecting the deep rich hues from the lochs, and how luminous 
is the atmosphere over all! The beauty of the sea and its saline flavour fill one with 
‘rapturous health. Here your oars at night lift fire from the sea. 

You approach Cape Wrath. How suggestive the name! how terrible its tragic realities! 
Vessels steering northward with westerly wind and hazy weather are apt to think when they 
have passed the rocky harbour of Loch Laxford they have rounded the north-western point of 
Scotland. Cape Wrath springs up from the mainland some six hundred feet high, in great 
masses of broken rocks, with its lighthouse warding off mariners from destruction on the cliffs; 
and although it is the lot of most of us not to see it by day, the ship’s convulsive motions 
afford sufficient indication of the force of two meeting and contending seas about this 
formidable coast. Across this bold precipitous headland, with the Lewis as a speck on the 
horizon, and the Orkneys breaking the northern line, and the mountainous screens shutting in 
the south, there breaks the vast continual roar and turmoil of the long range of northern seas, 
the Minch and the German Ocean by the Pentland Firth (is it not true that in the north all 
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natural voices, including the sound of the sea, are stronger and louder than in the south?), 
and you feel how well Cape Wrath merits its name, and how wisely mariners give it a wide 
berth, and do not approach land till they reach the Pentland Firth. 

The mention of the Pentland Firth makes a sailor knit his brow and consider. Here 
I should be glad to gratify my Rugby canal bargee friend, who confided to me he should like 
to go to sea in a real herring-boat for a day. What could he make of a swirling, eddying 
tide from the Western Hebrides, and the Western Ocean, and the North Seas, which at spring 
tides races at a speed of from four to twelve miles an hour, and with such force that when 
Her Majesty’s Fleet attempted to pass through in teeth of it at Westray all their horse- 
power engines .were of no avail, and they had to turn tail? What would he think of this 
sea where some, on letting go their anchor, have had to leave it at the bottom? How 
could he catch the prime lobster there? This, the eastern gulf-stream of the Atlantic (and 





CAPE WRATH. DRAWN BY ALFRED DAWSON. 


when storms rage from the south-east, and the tide is running in the wind’s eye, boats are 
lost to view in the hollow of the majestic waves), is of considerable interest, and, as if to 
add another zest to danger, thick fogs come down, accompanied by calms, and sometimes it 
has happened that ships have been then carried to Dunnet Bay while the crew thought them- 
selves becalmed in the Firth! The Pentland Firth is a noble scene. The Orkney Isles 
close in the north horizon; on the western side of Hoy rises the thin rock pillar, and 
above the Old Man of Hoy, the spirit of the storm piercing the air, where the entrances 
and highway are watched by five lighthouses— Noss, the Skerries, Dunnet Head, Holborn 
Head, and Cape Wrath. From Thurso lies the way to Holborn Head. North-eastward 
we have the Bay of Dunnet, with its massive headland, high cliffs, and further east the 
noble headland of Duncan’s Bay and the famous sands of John o’Groats, where the 
shores are washed by rapid tides from more oceans than one, and the sand-beach, rich in 
peculiar shells of great beauty and rarity, is of such spotless chalklike whiteness that it is 
unequalled except at Tiree in the Outer Hebrides. In favourable weather fleets of ships and 
boats innumerable pass this great highway from the east and west of our island, the large 
liners looking like dots from the high cliffs. To hear the terrible voice of the sea here in 
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storm is to carry it in our ears for ever. It is not a place to nurse day-dreaming; one 
cannot moon about in the presence of great rocks and cliffs, great seas and great views ; they 
all make their presence felt, and keep you wide awake. 

But it is possible to pass even the Pentland Firth without sign of danger. One evening 
in August I crossed the Firth from Scrabster to Scapa; the sea was calm as a lake, the 
sultry night fell fast, and made the Orkney Isles, as we with many gliding turns approached, 


seem like ethereal scenes. in dreamland, where lights—-humble cottage lights, no doubt—-: 


on spectral isles sparkled so kindly, and the islanders’ flit-boats, now and again shooting out 
so unexpectedly and so quietly from projecting points, seemed to row from the unknown. 
A message or parcel was delivered, or a passenger stepped down the ship-ladder, and the 
oarsmen lifted their voices, as they did their oars, gently, and departed peacefully into the 
midsummer night’s drowsy islands; and early on Sunday morning one almost thought he 
was in Arcady, not in Orkney. One would not have been surprised to have then and 
there had sight of ‘Proteus rising from the sea, or heard old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn.’ 

One thinks at North Ronaldshay of the Armada ship that struck there, and one may 
trace to this day among the islanders a touch and dash of Spanish blood and beauty, and find 
in the gorgeous Spanish colours of their knittings the tradition of a warmer clime. About 
contented, happy Orkney, where all fowls, from statistics, seem to lay eggs, not much need 
be said: Kirkwall, a smart town, with its solitary tree ; Stromness, out of the world, with its 
houses built endways beyond the water-mark, protected by bulwarks and quays and with doors 
opening into the sea—some say, to make the art of smuggling easier; Hoy Head, which 
natives believe to be a profile likeness of Scott—a proof of their vivid imagination and 
warmth of affection for the author of the ‘ Pirate;’ and the Isle of Hoy, with yellow and red 
cliffs, as if the sun shone on them always, and the flat cultivated fields. Orkney is well-to-do, 
and makes no claim on your sympathies, nor do the folk on the seas. 

From Stromness we sailed in the paddle-steamer St. Magnus, which pitched and tossed to 
a merry tune, and in the early morning crept up, in the midst of dense fog, the west coast of 
Shetland, so far that the captain thought we had done our journey: he waited till the fog 
lifted, and when the sun shone later we were just at our destination outside Scalloway, so 
well do these captains steer. Ultima Thule, Shetland, the land of Udallers, the birthplace of 
sailors, of superstitious fishermen, a strange, wild land of stacks and skerries, voes and gios, 
of whales and ponies, of Pictish castles, and caves and sea-trows (mermaids), where men fish 
and women work, the home of the Aurora Borealis, which carries the gorgeousness of sunset 
into the night and gives the dawn on the sea an opaline radiance. The sea is the Shetlander’s 
home and provider, and, alas! but too often his grave—the sad home of a sad race. In 
the wilds of these isles one drinks in the spirit of the sea, and its deep voicefulness fills the 
air. The sea reigns over all, and asserts its interest or influence over every household, and 
hardly a cottage but the sea takes toll out of. Treeless, gardenless, fieldless, the salt sea 
pervades the whole islands, and the dull grey overshadows both folk and land. The weird and 
the picturesque is the prevailing mark of these hundred odd islands— these Scotlands out 
of Scotland —so rugged, and irregular as if the sea had torn them asunder. Some of the 
outlying rocks seem to keep continual watch, and there are the drongs out at sea that are 
so like fishing-boats with empty sails that we might almost think they were the product of 
some miraculous process of petrifaction. The coast to the north and north-west surpasses 
anything in Britain in grandeur. The mighty cliffs of Foula, 1300 feet high—the beautiful 
pillars and caves of Papa Stour—the contorted fantastic rocks at Hillswick—the Sumburgh 
Head, with its bare scalp and side to the surge from the Roost—the skerries, arches, and 
tunnels in every island—the most fantastic shapes and figures of :the rocks, the interlacing 
of lochs with mainland as in friendly grasp; and over all is the great deep blue sea, with 
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patches of vivid green from the shore, and a fringe of brown rocks and dashing foam. 
Whether they like it or not, the law of nature makes the natives, for love of their lives, 
know all the sunk reefs and tides as you know your own house; and in their large six’erns 
(six-oared boats, prow-built at both ends) the waves bound beneath them as horses that 
know their riders, and the same spirit takes these pensive toilers of the deep yearly to 
the whale-fishing in winter, or in spring sends them in smacks to Iceland and the Faroe 
Islands in pursuit of fishing. These islands amid the melancholy main witness the most 
sublime, raging, terrific storms, when woe betide the boat that is not at home. At the 
Skerry of Eshaness, with its steep precipices, is a refuge for myriads of kittiwakes, and 
their shrill cries accord with the wild sea-roar; waves tumble and bellow from the Atlantic 
on the west or North Sea on the east, like sea-monsters with their manes streaming in 
the wind, till in the blindness of their rage they dash with great crashes against the 
trembling rocks, and send their foam-fringed sheets of water so far inland as to keep the 
country moist and render the springs brackish. The unlimited power of the sea is witnessed 


at Grind of the Navir, where enormous boulders are tossed ashore, and at Fitful Head (scene 


of the ‘ Pirate’), where the constant surge scarpes the rocks into fantastic cliffs pierced by 
long twilight caves; and at Muckle Flugga, where the northernmost lighthouse on our seas 
is, and where the keepers are often imprisoned by stress of weather. Go to Lerwick, with 
its bay for a natural harbour, and during the fishing season there are boats from all nations 
and a babel of tongues— Dutch booms and luggers, Swedish boats standing high and well out 
of the sea, Manx deep-sea boats, Belfast smack-like boats, not to speak of their English and 
Scottish rivals—all fishing the great northern waters. See the boats leaving Bressay Sound 
for the sea with an east wind —it is a pretty sight— each boat with its crew pulling out 
from its fish-curing quarters till they catch the breeze, then up go their fore-sails as they dip 
and bend to the breeze, up go the jigger-sail and jibs, and away they career like greyhounds 
round the Sound head; now you see the sails, then the tops, and at last they race out of 
sight. Here the summer days are nightless. The witching hour of night is replaced in 
early winter by the brilliancy of the ‘Merry Dancers’ which spread out in every direction like 
the evolutions of a great army, whose cohorts are gleaming in more than purple and gold, 
dispersing now and now combining, and now waning and disappearing, and again rushing into 
sight with the sound as of hurtling arrows, till at last they slip with mysterious evanescence 
from the grasp of both eyesight and imagination, and leave behind a sky of brassy yellow and 
green, into which the sun gradually creeps as an alien presence. : 

Returning south, passing Fair Isle, looming in the dark between Orkney and Shetland, 
we sight on the mainland Noss Head, a corner by itself, with its striking blue mass of terribly 
rugged rocks rising perpendicular out of the sea, tenanted by birds and the lighthouse-keeper 
guarding the approach. Noss guards the entrance to noble Sinclair’s Bay, where bright, 
shining sands are ‘a striking feature. Rocks rise unbroken for miles. A few miles to 
the north, and off Canisbay, the formidable Merry Men of Mey—so called from the 
continual exultation of the dancing, leaping waves: though mirth and dancing, says an old 


‘author, be far from the minds of the sea when any sea is going. About Duncansbay Head 


the rock scenery is grand: the brown towering cliffs, some rugged like uncut leaves of 
a book, others etched in alternate lines of cornice and frieze; and narrow caves, with pillars, 
aisles, and groined roofs, and wash of sea, making music for ever. Nowhere around the 


coast do the rocks spring from the sea with such majesty, or so impressive with strength 


and splendour. Between Noss and Wick you observe the action of the sea on the cliffs ; 
the wild waves, it is true, make no apparent impression on the solid blue sandstone of Noss, 
but the little creeks, so numerous along this coast, are gradually widening, and there are 
everywhere evidences of that gradual encroachment of the sea which time records. One other 
geological phenomenon: these cliffs, with thousands of ledges, and of isolated stacks with 
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bridge-like connexions—how do you account for their marvellous formation, the beauty of 
their lines, or for the presence of so many shelves which the Solan goose inhabits? Ailsa 
Craig and the Bass Rock, the Haddington and Berwick coasts, are other equally fine 
examples of the action of a vast universal force. 

In the deep seas here you may pretty suddenly fall upon the finest sea-sight at night— 
that is, a great fleet of fishing-boats riding at their nets, with their globe-shaped lights, mast- 
high, breaking the darkness at curiously regular intervals. Herring-boats are the swallows of 
‘the deep, proclaiming summer is at hand, and they speed like the birds over the waves. You 
pass them as you approach the great fishing-coast of Caithness and the harbour of Wick, with 
its forest of masts, its ancient and fish-like smells, its sea-wealth in the large curing stations. 
The traffic of the sea from Shetland to here, and for hundreds of miles down to the Forfar- 
shire coast, is maintained almost entirely by these homely, smart herring-boats; the clean 
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NOSS HEAD, NEAR WICK, DRAWN BY ALFRED DAWSON. 


sailing-boats keep continually crossing—you cannot get out of their sight—and their brown 
sails and homely rigging and modest decks become likeable, associated as they are with great 
labouring lives, bold enterprise, sudden risks of rise and fall in markets, hopes and fears of 
wives and little ones on land, losses from calms and from storms, from failures of fishing and 
from failures arising from excessive productive fishing. It is spirit-stirring to see the streaming 
flow of herring-boats, sail after sail in long continuous lines, approaching the harbour from 
the sea; fresh sails spring up by magic long after you think all have arrived. What a game of 
pitch-and-toss it is! Some boats you see labouring hard, overladen to danger from a great 
catch ; their neighbours got but little; and on the braes overlooking the harbour the wives 
stand up against the sky-line, gesticulating and speculating over the boats and catches, and a 
long way off identifying them by their rigging as they return homewards with their ‘shots.’ 
The steamer sails from Wick to Aberdeen in the open sea, out of sight of the long stretch 
of rocky coast to Lybster, where and at Sarclet and Whaligoe the natural creeks among the 
giddy height of rocks are utilised as harbours; and these romantic shelters, which served as 
lurking-places for piratical Vikings and smuggling Norsemen, are now usefully employed by 
the sturdy crofter fishermen, and in season are alive with the stir of coasting ships, coal-sloops, 
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and herring- fishing boats. The eyes leap with delight on the waving trees that spring 
into sight at ducal Dunrobin; faint and dim in the distance is old Tain and the sandy 
mouth of the Dornoch Firth—unsafe and shallow haven, abhorred by cods and seamen. 
Morayshire is like a blur on the vista and streaks of light at night ; the bold Souters 
of Cromarty guide us into the leg-like Bay of Cromarty, about the finest roadstead in the 
world, where the whole fleet might safely ride, and Balnagown Castle gleams from sheltering 
woods. All the way up to Dingwall the eye rests on a varied and rich tapestry, changeful 
and exceedingly beautiful, which, after the bolder scenery, approaches the idyllic. One with 
a mania for firth and sea scenery will be here satiated by seas and shores; the stretching blue 
hills, never free of clouds, seascape at every turn of shore, the quiet life of the Ferries—so 
full of sunlight and shadows, like Celtic natures—still villages, and overhanging woods. The 
long recesses, the well-tilled fields, keep smiling on the sailor with joy about the Moray 
Firth, with Beauly’s sheltered bay of little interest, clean Nairn, Burgh Head, putrescent of 
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fish, like all fishing towns, and supposed to be the Ultimatum Ptororton of the Romans. 
The trip by rail looking seawards brings out the brilliancy of the Firth’s panoramic windings 
probably better than from the ship, and if you have a love for the picturesque in land or 
sea you will at once resolve to spend a holiday here before you die. One’s heart warms on 
returning from the grey serrated coast and dark skerries of the northern shores to the fertile 
fields aglow in summer with ripening grain, the grateful fringe of swishing trees, the deep 
colour of the soil, the cosy towns along the Morayshire coast. The fishing towns between 
here and Peterhead are numerous and enterprising—Buckie, Portsoy, Cullen, Rosehearty, 
Fraserburgh—whose reliance is placed on the stormy seas, and not the barren earth, for 
subsistence. They are fishing towns and nothing more—grimy, fishy, picturesque, though 
dirty, with odd, quaint figures lounging about odd, quaint boats at odd, quaint harbours, 
where the boats’ brown hulls and spars send ruddy reflections on.the lapping waters, which 
are green under the boats’ shadows. There one may observe the vast influence the capture of 
fish has on communities; all the towns thrive or starve by the herring fishing; all the 
natives, from the Provosts downwards, hold shares in the fishing-boats; and from the very 
aspect of the streets you can judge the success or failure of the great seas’ harvest. No 
British seas are so inseparably associated with the toilers of the deep as are the great 
Northern seas, where fishing-boats are ever to be seen tossing about. 
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Southward we pass in rapid rotation Peterhead, with its grey granite houses, its boats 
of steel, and its men with heads of iron, with its Hell’s Lum ever at hand; small fishing 
ports, where from the road you can gaze down the fishermen’s cottage chimneys and peep 
into their kail-pots; the weird Bullers of Buchan, which keep their weirdness in sunshine as 
in gloom, and make you agree with Dr. Johnson that you would sooner send your greatest 
enemy to reside in the Red Sea than in this unearthly caldron; and from the sea are seen 
the shining spires, and towers, and crowns of Aberdeen, and in the distance its isolated Black 
Dog ; and the crumbling Castle of Dunnottar, whose hoary antiquity seems an infant’s breath 
compared with the illimitable past recorded in its wonderful cliffs, built up of the stones that 
rolled themselves smooth in the wash of primeval seas. Next comes picturesque Stonehaven 
(Steenhive of its native doric), with part of its folk huddled close on the sea-rim, and the 
modern villa offshoots perched on the braes; then little Bervie, rendered historical by its dearth 
of guid ale when its Provost drank water ; the peaceful pastoral hill of Garvock, where in days 
of yore the diabolical lairds of the neighbourhood tasted the ‘broo’ of the Laird of Gardenstone 
boiled to death in a caldron in too literal fulfilment of their royal master’s wrathful wish. 

Montrose lies flat as a platter, with the sea like a smiling canal lapping at its garden 
walls—this when no storm is on; for then the marshalled waves nowhere show grander 
front of battle than as they advance on the downs of Montrose; next we have Arbroath, 
with its red sandstone in cathedral and cottage— quaint, full of odd ways and character 
study ; and then we pass the mouth of the Tay (where we hear what sailors call the Roaring 
Lion), smiling and laughing under its halo of smoke from ‘Bonnie Dundee,’ as if it had not 
forgotten the joy of its earlier existence amid the most charming landscapes that Scotland 
can show. The hills lie silent in the distance, big steamers throb their way with labouring 
pulsations, and with gay sheets hauled close, and gunwales heeled over and touching the 
hissing foam. Boats skim merrily all day long. Brilliant St. Andrews, sparkling as with 
jewels in sunshine, where John Knox toiled in a French galley; the Bell Rock Lighthouse, 
recalling the story of the malignant and well-rewarded pirate, and the serrated coast of the 
East Neuk of Fife, alive with memories of many a fatal shipwreck and many a deed of 
lifeboat daring ; and now before us lies the mouth of the Firth of Forth, with the Isle of 
May sending by night its glow of orange fire into the heart of the darkness of vast wild 
waves, and slashing rain, and driving hurricane of east wind. Once, with several bottles of 
rum, we came to the isle to spend two or three days, to make acquaintance with the Forth 
pilots who perch here, but no pilots appeared. Here let us cast anchor. 

All along this eastern coast you must bluffly face the blast that comes raw as whisky and 
keen as a razor. The assertive east wind braces one up if it dozs not make the blood thin; 
you must stand up to it, and learn to brag of the rasping wind that keeps the eastern shores 
cool, that endows you with ruddy health, and makes the natives as boisterous as the breeze. 
In these fishing towns you should hear it in spring, singing its own praises to many a pretty 
tune, which it does in no pickthank manner, but with a right hearty goodwill and merry 
gusto. This whistling, piercing wind is the making of the east-coast fishermen, aye, and of 
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T was in the Paris Exhibition of 1867 that Millet’s works first attracted universal 
attention. On that occasion a remarkable collection of his works was brought together 

for the first time, and a great impression was produced, especially on the foreign visitors, 
who before then had scarcely heard his name. But in the Exhibition of 1877 this painter, 
who had only died two years before, and whose fame had been speedily growing in the 
interval, was by some unaccountable mistake altogether left out. The omission excited much 
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notice at the time, and more than one critic asked what had become of the master of 
Barbizon. But the neglect of past years was amply repaired in the Exhibition of 1889. The 
Committee of Fine Arts, it is well known, spared no pains to make the retrospective part 
of the show worthy of the occasion, and Millet was one of the artists who were most fully 
represented in the Exposition Centennale de l’Art Frangais. Not only were a row of his 
finest oil paintings assembled there; not only had we Les Meules, Le Parc aux Moutons, 
La Fileuse, L’Homme @ la Houe, and Les Glaneuses, which, owing to the generosity of the 
late Madame Pommery, now belongs to the Louvre; but in the galleries reserved for drawings 
we saw a still more interesting display of works in crayon and pastel which M. Proust had 
succeeded in bringing together, and which were recognised by unanimous consent as the 
finest and most complete collection in this part of the Palais des Beaux-Arts. The exertions 
of the Committee in this department deserve the greatest praise, and were highly appreciated 
by the visitors from all parts of the world who thronged the Champ de Mars, and who 
were thus afforded an unrivalled opportunity of studying Millet in his best and most 
attractive phase. 

. There must always be a rare and peculiar interest in the drawings and studies of great 
masters. In no other way are we brought into so close and intimate a connexion with 
them, nowhere else do we come, as it were, face to face with the workings of their mind 
and the germ of their ideas. But in Millet’s case there are reasons which make these 
slighter and smaller works of especial value. In many of his larger pictures the execution 
is not always equal to the conception, the colouring is apt to become heavy and sombre, 
and the general effect is somewhat laboured. To eyes accustomed to the methods of more 
recent masters there is at times a want of light and air which detracts from the beauty of 
the whole. But in his pastels and drawings there are none of these defects. There, at least, 
he could express the thoughts which filled his sleeping and his waking hours with an ease 
and simplicity, a clearness and directness, which nothing could hinder or obscure. All his 
noblest qualities are present here. His wonderful powers of draughtsmanship, his mastery 
of form, his tender and profound feeling—we find them all. The passionate sympathy with 
toiling and suffering humanity, the loving observation of earth and skies in all their varying 
aspects, the power and the pathos which are the glory of Millet’s art and have made the 
Norman peasant’s name a household word in our generation, are all concentrated in these 
slight sketches that were the spontaneous result of years of close communion with nature. 
The subject may be only a single figure drawn with a few strokes of charcoal, or an expanse 
of barren plain under the evening skies dashed in rapidly with coloured chalks; but the 
impression is as vivid, the scene as entirely present to our minds, as it is possible for artist 
to make it. We feel the man’s whole soul is there, and these small figures and simple 
landscapes have a power to move us more deeply, and are truer and greater works of art, 
than the most finished works of purely academic masters. 

‘Il faut bien sentir, said Millet himself, ‘if we are to paint at all;’ and the words 
came back to us continually in the presence of his drawings. ‘ 4u fond,’ he would say, ‘it 
always comes back to this: a man must be touched himself if he is to touch others. 
Work that is learnt from theories may be very clever, but it can never reach this end, for 
it can never have the breath of life. To borrow an expression from St. Paul, it is but as 
sounding brass or tinkling cymbal.’ 

The use of pastel, which had attained so high a degree of perfection in France during 
the eighteenth century, had never altogether died out. When young Millet first came to 
Paris in 1837 this branch of art was still in vogue, and during those dark days of his early 
struggles, when he had hard work to get a crust of bread, he often executed genre subjects 
in coloured chalks. It was a pastel of his La Legon d’Equitation which first attracted the 
notice of Diaz in the Salon of 1844. Twenty years later, when he was living at Barbizon, 
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he again took up pastel under altered conditions. Already he had painted many of his most 
famous pictures, and had acquired a certain reputation among contemporary artists. But still 
his art only appealed to a limited circle, and although his friends admired, they did not 
buy, his pictures. The Angelus, in spite of all Arthur Stevens’s efforts, had not found a 
purchaser willing to give the eighty pounds which the painter asked. L’Homme 2 la Houe 
had lately raised a perfect storm of opposition at the Salon of 1863, and La Mort et le 
Bicheron, on which he had laboured with so much care and thought, had been rejected by: 
the jury. With his large family and his uncertain health, he was not yet always free from 
pecuniary anxieties, but a contract with a dealer whom he was to supply with a certain 
number of pictures during the next three years had relieved him from present difficulties ; 
and with a presentiment that his life would not be long, he sought for some shorter and 
easier means of expressing the ideas that were teeming in his brain. 

‘I can never paint all I want to say,’ he wrote to Sensier in the summer of 1863. 
‘My life would not be long enough; and I must’express, if possible, by some swifter and 
less intricate method, the subjects which are in my mind, both those which belong to my 
own home and those which have been suggested to me by the part of the country in which 
I now live. Drawings, indeed, are my only resource. Since art patrons despise my pictures, 
I must try and find people who will understand slighter studies and buy them.’ 

To this resolve we owe the large number of pastels and drawings which Millet executed 
during the last ten years of his life, at a period when his powers of hand and brain alike 
were ripe. 

At one time, in his search after some sure and rapid method of expression for all he 
had to say, he resolved to learn the art of etching, and paid frequent visits to Paris to 
master the process of biting. Some twenty etchings by his hand remain. One, La Barateuse, 
was exhibited in the Salon of 1870, and perhaps the finest of all was the etching which he 
made after his famous picture, Les Glaneuses. But he was not satisfied with the result of the 
experiment, and, as he playfully told his friends, soon came to the conviction that he was 
not particularly well adapted by nature for the task. Before long, accordingly, he gave up 
etching, and returned to pastel and crayon, as better suited to the expression of his dreams. 

In the exhibition of his works which was held three years ago in Paris as many as fifty 
of his pastels were to be seen. A still larger number, among them several of the finest 
which he ever executed, are now in America, where, it has been roughly computed, one-half 
of the painter’s works are now preserved. One private collection in Boston boasts no less 
than thirty Millet pastels. Many of these were originally the property of M. Gavet, the 
dealer and architect. He was a personal friend of the painter, and, unlike the majority of 
his contemporaries, had the highest opinion of his work. For him Millet executed as many 
as ninety-five pastels and charcoal drawings, and the whole collection sold, a few months 
after the painter’s death, for the sum of 320,000 francs. 

As a pastellist Millet cannot, of course, compare with the great masters of the eighteenth 
century. His pastels cannot vie, for instance, with those of Chardin or of Maurice Quantin 
de la Tour. To him the medium which he used was comparatively insignificant by the side 
of the message which he had to deliver. And he handles pastel, like everything else, after 
a fashion peculiar to himself. He uses very few colours, and these always of the simplest 
kind. Many of his so-called pastels are nothing but crayon studies heightened with a few 
coloured chalks introduced to give effect to the sky or the water, and often it is hard to 
say where one ends and the other begins. But here and there we find admirable bits of 
pastel, rich in colour and delicate in gradation. His consummate knowledge of the laws of 
light enables him to produce the finest effects with apparently the simplest means.. The 
pulsations of light in the evening sky, the fog which lingers on the river-banks in the early 
morning, or the flying scud and breaking clouds on the breezy sea-shore are all rendered 
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with the utmost truth and precision. A few touches of colour, a few pencil strokes, serve 
to bring the whole scene before us, and make us realise that grande harmonie on which he 
loved to dwell during the long hours when he sat on the stone bench under his garden wall 
and watched the sun go down over the plain. 

Many of the pastels exhibited at the Palais des Beaux-Arts last year were replicas, 
generally on a smaller scale, of his well-known pictures, which are the more valuable now 
that the originals are on the other side of the Atlantic. The Sower, scattering the grain 
which is to give bread to be the food of man, and followed by the flock of hungry 
starlings—type of the endless struggle between man and nature—was there. There, too, in 
the centre of the screen, hung a beautiful version of the Angelus, in no ways inferior to the 
far-famed original, whose loss France has not yet ceased to deplore—a version as lovely in 
colour as it is poetic in sentiment. Above, the rosied clouds melt into the clear blue, and 
the rooks fly homeward through the air. The rich sunset glow falls on the bowed head 
and folded hands of the peasant girl, and‘ touches the shoulder of her companion with light. 
And far away behind them the great plain stretches in all the solemn calm of its wide 
expanse to the horizon, where the tiny spire of the distant church rises against the sky, and 
the bells are ringing the hour of prayer. We have another fine evening effect in the pastel 
of L’ Homme 2 la Veste, where the tired labourer pulls on his jacket with a gesture at once 
expressive of weariness, and relief that the day’s toil is over and the hour of rest at hand. 
There, again, the glow that lingers in the western skies and the slowly - fading light are 
admirably given. We watch the dimness slowly creeping over the plain, and note how the 
forms of horse and plough and the distant objects loom darkly in the mysterious twilight. 
All remind us of the well-known line of Virgil on the lengthening shadows which in the 
old days at Gréville had made so deep an impression on Millet’s childish fancy. 

Another pastel—one of the largest and finest which Millet ever executed—on view 
at the same time was that known as Le Vigneron, an aged vine-dresser snatching a brief 
interval of rest in the noonday heat. The utter exhaustion of the old labourer, who, with 
bare feet, and hat and coat thrown aside, sinks worn out on a heap of stones under the 
blazing sun, is rendered with painful reality. His hoe is in the ground hard by, and in his 
hands, wrinkled with age and seamed with -years of labour, he holds the empty bottle from 
which he has sought to slake his thirst. And all around him, in strange contrast to this 
picture of weariness and toil, the bright green leaves wave their spring beauty, and nature 
renews her eternal youth, while man grows old and his strength fails, and his feet begin to 
tread the downward path of life. 

Here, as in so many similar subjects, it is labour which occupies Millet’s thoughts, 
labour in its grimmest, dreariest, ugliest form, with no redeeming touch, no thought of joy 
or hope to cheer the toiler’s hard and monotonous lot. This pathetic side of peasant life had 
a singular attraction for the painter, who was fond of insisting on the subject in his letters 
and conversation. Repose, he often said, in his eyes expressed even more than action. Mr. 
Wyatt Eaton has lately told us, in some interesting recollections published in the ‘Century’ 
(May, 1889), how Millet said one day to him that he held a man leaning upon his spade to 
be more significant of work than one in the act of spading, since it showed that he had 
worked and was fatigued: he was resting and would work again. On the same principle he 
often deliberately chose to paint middle-aged men rather than young or old ones—the middle- 
aged man showing in his bent body and crooked limbs the result of years of toil, and yet 
having years of labour before him. Again: ‘In type, the labourer must show that he was 
bor to labour, that labour is his fit occupation, that his father and father’s father were tillers 
of the soil, and that his children and children’s children shall continue the work their fathers 
have done before them.’ He would not embellish faces or alter facts to please any one; but 
he is careful to remind us of the wonder and the glory of the world in which the toiler lives 
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and moves, of the great drama of heaven and earth in which the humblest worker has his 
part to play. In this way the hardest lot and dullest toil become transfigured in the light 
of eternal truth, and the meanest of his peasants acquires a new and heroic meaning. One 
favourite form of labour, on which Millet dwells as much in his pastels as in his pictures, is 
that of the shepherd. There were always (he wrote to his friend Berger) men, and women 
too, to be seen watching their flocks on the plain, and the sight pleased him better than the 
shaven heads of the Paris shop-keepers, just as he preferred to tread on the grass, and the’ 
flowers, aye, even the stony roadside, rather than the asphalt pavement of the streets. Infinite 
is the variety with which he has illustrated this theme, and there is the large pastel of the 
shepherd, wrapt in his long cloak and leaning on his staff at the chilly close of the brief 
autumn day, waiting patiently for the evening star to rise, while his sheep nibble the short grass 
where the leaves lie thick on the ground, and far off in the distance are the village roofs of 
his home at Barbizon. There we see him again, this time raised above'his flock on a mound 
of earth, looking at the evening sun as, issuing from behind a dark cloud, it floods the plain 
with light. Further on we follow his steps again, when night has fallen on the scene and he 
hurries home under the pale light of the crescent moon, followed by the straggling line of 
sheep and the faithful dog who brings up the rear. Or else it is some youthful shepherdess, 
in red cap and blue skirt, whose fair young face is not yet seamed by age or hardened by 
long exposure to the air. Forgetful of her sheep, she sits on a stile at the edge of a copse 
where opening buds and bursting leaves tell of the coming spring, and loses herself in dreams. 
How often he has painted her, that dear young Jergére; with the grave eyes and the gentle 
face! We all seem to know her, whether she stands leaning on her staff, wrapt in her long 
blue cloak, under the trees, or whether, as in the famous pastel which changed hands for 
over a thousand pounds at the Secrétan sale, she goes on her homeward way, hooded and 
cloaked, in the gloaming, knitting as she walks, sure that the sheep will follow her to the 
safe shelter of the fold. Among many other versions, we will only mention two more. One 
is that sweetest of spring pastorals where the little Jergére, scarcely more than a child herself, 
carries the new-born lamb home in her arms through the forest, and turns round with 
thoughtful tenderness in her eyes to the poor bleating mother, who follows closely on her 
steps. The other is an autumn picture, and the sheep are scattered over the plain, while 
two young girls, one sitting on the ground, the other leaning against a grassy hillock, look 
upward with eyes intently fixed on a flight of wild geese winging their way across the 
darkening sky, as if, poor children! they would ask whence they came and whither they are 
going. This little pastel, in its sober tints and exquisite simplicity, is in itself a poem. 

But it is not only one form of toil, or one season of the year, which finds a place in 
Millet’s record of peasant life. All forms of labour, all periods of the year, had their especial 
charm for this peasant artist, born of a peasant race and bred in a peasant home. When first 
he settled at Barbizon, in his joy at escaping from the city life which his soul loathed, and 
finding himself once more among country sights and sounds, he set to work at a series of 
drawings illustrating the labour of the fields. These drawings were engraved by Lavieille, 
and originally appeared in the journal ‘ L’ Illustration,’ but were afterwards sold separately, 
and attracted much attention among native and foreign artists. They were ten in number, 
and include representations of all manner of agricultural labour—mowing, raking, binding 
hay in trusses, reaping and threshing corn, shearing sheep, pulling and crushing flax. After- 
wards he added many more—hoeing and digging, planting potatoes, and carting manure, 
The wood-cutters and faggot-makers in the forest of Fontainebleau, and the fishers on the 
sea-shore by his home at Gréville, in their turn supplied him with subjects. The women, 
too, who both in Normandy and at Barbizon had so large a share in field-work, frequently 
figure in these drawings, and are the chief actors in some of Millet’s studies. The Cueilleuse 
d’Haricots is a recollection of his mother herself in the garden of his old home. The girl 
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reading, while her goats are browsing along the foot of the cliffs, was a remembrance of 
Mont d’Or and Auvergne, where he spent one summer for the good of his wife’s health. 
In one pastel we see the little goose-girl under a yellow smock driving her flock to the 
pens with a twig in her hand, while the geese hurry along at the right of the water with 
outstretched necks and flapping wings. In another, a peasant woman leads her cow to 
drink in the river, standing on the bank herself, careful to let the poor little beast go as 
far as it can into the water without wetting her own feet. One of the largest and most 
important pastels at the Exhibition was one known as La Grande Barateuse, a handsome 
young fermigre with bare arms, churning butter by hand after the primitive manner of 
Gréville.. She wears the high white cap, the long apron and sabots of the Norman peasant. 
The massive oak beams of the patriarchal roof, the pots and pans along the dairy shelves, 
even the cat rubbing up against her skirts, are all exactly reproduced. In others, again, 
women are represented shearing sheep, spinning, sweeping, carding wool, and laying out 
_ bundles of flax to dry in the sun. One of his best-known drawings is Les Lavanditres, 
a group of women kneeling on the river’s banks wringing out the clothes, while the moon 
rises behind the tall poplar-trees on the shore. Another, which attracted much attention at 
Paris, was Les Porteuses d Eau, two women filling their jars with water at the river-side in 
the early morning, when the mist: lies still thick along the low-lying marshes, and the sun 
rises a fiery ball in the eastern heavens. The superb action of the kneeling woman as she 
swings her jar over the water, and the majestic pose of her companion who stands on the 
bank watching her with folded arms, are striking instances of the painter’s mastery of 
form, and make this charcoal drawing a picture seldom surpassed for beauty of line and 
composition. 

Teutonic as Millet shows himself in the appeal which he is ever making to the intellectual 
side of man—modern as he is beyond doubt in his sympathy with toiling, suffering humanity 
—he is none the less genuinely classic in his feeling for rhythm and his keen appreciation of 
form. We all know the story of his first drawing : how, coming home from mass at Gréville 
one day, the boy took up a piece of charcoal and drew on the wall an exact figure of an 
old man bent double with age. That natural instinct for significant attitude which revealed 
itself in that early period of his life, became a marked feature of his genius in after-years. 
It led him to take note of every gesture and movement in the men and women about him, 
and made him dwell with ever-increasing delight upon the drawings of Mantegna and of 
Michael Angelo. ‘Celui qui me hanta toute ma vie!’ When, in his struggling days, he 
proposed to make drawings of reapers at work, ‘in fine attitudes,’ the picture dealer shrugged 
his shoulders, and shook his head at this strange suggestion. But in the end this was 
exactly what Millet did, and the world to-day no longer laughs at his sower or his 
gleaners. He knew, as few masters knew, how to put a whole world of meaning into one 
individual action, and to express the lives and thoughts of generations in a single gesture. 
Nowhere is this more finely exemplified than in his great picture of La Femme aux Seaux, 
a work only less known and less extolled than the Angelus or the Bergére, because it soon 
found an American purchaser, and has been for many years the glory of the Vanderbilt 
collection. Here a young Norman matron, with finely modelled arms and a glow of health 
on her cheek, stands erect in the sunshine, each hand grasping firmly the handle of her brass 
water-pail ; behind her is the old well—just such a well as is still standing by the cottage 
home at Gréville, where travellers go to see Millet’s birthplace—a well with mossy stones, 
and hanging bucket half hidden by the luxuriant foliage of vine, and ivy, and tangled briars. 
It was of this picture that Millet wrote :— 


‘I have tried to make people see that the woman is not a mere water-carrier, nor even a servant, 
but the wife who goes to draw water for the house, to make soup for her husband and children. I have 
tried to show that her pails are full, but that, in spite of the strain visible on her face and the blinking of 
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her eyes in the sunshine, there should be an air of rustic kindness on her face. I have avoided, as I always 


do, with a kind of horror, anything verging on the sentimental. On the contrary, I wish that she should - 


accomplish with simplicity and cheerfulness an act which is an every-day task and the habit of her life. 
I should also like to make people feel the freshness of the well, and that ancient air which shows 
that many before her have come to draw water there.’ 


The words show how carefully Millet thought out every detail of his pictures, and what. 


infinite pains and conscientiousness he brought to every part of his subject. It was a favourite 
maxim of his that nothing must be introduced in a picture but what was fundamental ; that 
every accessory, however ornamental, must be rigidly excluded which -is not there for a 
purpose and does not complete the meaning of the picture. In his eyes the beautiful was 
the suitable and the appropriate. ‘Which of the two is the finest?’ he would say to his 
friends, ‘a straight tree or a crooked one? Whichever is best in its place. One may say 
that everything is beautiful in the right time and place.’ The subject was one upon which 
he was never weary of insisting in conversation with his friends and at his own fireside. 
The popular notion of beauty as a thing merely pleasant to the eye was positively hateful 
to him. A thought finely and completely rendered, an effect of nature, a movement, an 
expression of countenance, truthfully recorded, these were his ideas of beauty. And in support 
of his theories he would appeal to the old Florentines and small photographs of Giotto’s 
frescoes at Padua. There, he would point out, was true beauty; beauty of character, of 
expression ; beauty in the perfect naturalness of each action, were it only that of one man 
washing the feet of another. The master who could paint thus was a far greater, far truer 
artist than any of the moderns, who have no aim beyond that of pleasing the eye. We 
know how steadfastly Millet clung to these principles, and bore them out in his own practice. 
Certainly no Pre-Raphaelite was ever more conscientious in avoiding all useless accessories, 
and in confining himself strictly to significant detail. This directness and sincerity it was, 
we can well believe, which roused the sympathy and interest of Dante Rossetti, when he saw 
Millet’s pictures in Paris in 1863, and went home full of generous admiration for the genius 
of this as yet comparatively unknown French master. 


(To be continued.) Juzia M. Avy. 


THE DOONE VALLEY 


N his recently published book on Exmoor, a portion of which appeared in our pages, 
Mr. J. Ll. W. Page has given a full description of the combes on which Mr. Blackmore's 
novel of ‘Lorna Doone’ has conferred such extraordinary celebrity. The scene described by 
the novelist is in truth his own creation, though undoubtedly his imagination was stimulated 
by certain natural features of a corner of Exmoor; and it is rather singular that numbers 
of people should every year visit a spot which only slightly corresponds with the scenery 
of the romance. If crowds of tourists could be credited with a keen literary instinct, it 
might be supposed that their object was to study the manner in which an imaginative 
writer works—how he selects a feature here and a characteristic there, combining and 
transferring them into a picturesque whole. It was in the same way that such a painter 
as Turner worked, and it has been said of his views of cities that if a native of the place 
represented saw the picture, he would first recognise it with alacrity and next discover 
that everything in it had been changed—towers moved about and distant buildings brought 
together. Such an artist, whether his work be literary or pictorial, might well give to 
imaginary scenes imaginary names, but he will not do so if he knows human nature and 
values popularity. Turner knew perfectly well that his works would be bought. more 
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readily for the well-known names which they bore, and Mr. Blackmore’s novel gains a 
wider fame because no one can go to Lynton without hearing of it. 

The Doone Valley of the romance possesses in truth the features of the neighbouring 
Badgworthy Valley, and these heightened by the novelist with great skill. 


‘What a pity,’ says Mr. Page, ‘for the lovers of romance that the Doones had not the good taste 
to dwell in this beautiful glen! Here are rocks and heather, ancient oak wood and modern fir plantation, 
glowing gorse and waving bracken. Right up from the stream there rises a rugged knoll one mass of 
colour and crowned with a rock-pile for all the world like a Daftmoor Tor. Here is a heap of moss- 
clad boulder, there a patch of whinberry shrub covered with purple fruit. And down from his moorland 
home comes the shining river, at one moment 
sliding over a shelf of rock, at another tum- 
bling helter-skelter over obstructing masses, 
again rippling in short reaches where the trout 
may be seen in numbers sufficient to throw 
any properly constituted angler into a fever. 
That Blackmore had this romantic spot in his 
mind when he described the Doone stronghold 
there can be little doubt, and but very little 
poetic exaggeration, added to a true picture of 
the valley,would represent the ** glen Doone” 
of his pages. 

‘On the northern flank of this wood, a 
lovely little stream comes rushing down a glen 
over a succession of rocky slopes ; this is the 
Waterslide, up which John Ridd is supposed 
to have scrambled during that adventurous 
loach- fishing expedition which ended in his 
introduction to Lorna. As a matter of fact 
he need not have climbed it at all, as the banks 
are easily accessible, and the torrent is no more 
a glassy rush of water than scores of others in 
the fair West Country. It is spanned near 
its confluence with the Badgworthy Water by 
; a “clam” of boughs overlaid with turf which 
pm eeARh,| | conducts the path onwards. 
ig 2 int, ‘ Beneath the steep hillside this path is fol- 
al) AM. lowed for another mile, gradually ascending ; 
Hh aa cr the valley, meanwhile, losing in depth, though 

gaining in wildness. Presently we turn sharp 
to the right, past a little knoll, and find our- 
selves in a shallow combe nearly blocked by 
some low eminences. Above on the slope 
stands an unpicturesque shepherd’s cottage ; 
below, beneath the hillocks, are some nearly undistinguishable ruins, consisting of lines of stone, which for 
the most part appear to mark the walls of enclosures. The most perfect building is represented but by 
the ruins of a tiny hut about twelve feet square, with walls nowhere exceeding four feet in height. On 
the knoll commanding the entrance to the valley are more ruins, perhaps those of a lookout, with an 
incomplete enclosure uncommonly like a sheepfold. The Moor rises but a couple of hundred feet at 
most on either side the combe, and the slopes are of the easiest gradient.’ 
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OARE CHURCH. 


Oare Church ‘is not three-quarters of a mile distant. 


‘The tower is low, and the windows, square-headed and unadorned with tracery, call for no com- 
ment, with the exception of one on the south side edged with stained glass, through which the brute 
Carver Doone is said to have shot the bride. People who do not know that the chancel is a comparatively 
recent addition, will wonder how he could have possibly hit her. It need scarcely be said that the story 
that her bloodstains still mark the altar is as mythical as it is romantic... .. The grave of the “gert 


Jan Ridd” will be sought for in vain.’ 
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IN THE DUKERIES 
FROM AN OIL PAINTING BY HENRY DAWSON 


« (Sx, T might have been supposed likely that Henry Dawson, as a native 
~ =) of Nottingham, would often visit the noble woodland scenery on 

v the estates of the Dukes of Portland and Newcastle and in and 
7 € near Earl Manvers’ park, with its hundreds of ancient oaks, any one 
of which would be famous in most parts of the country. As far, 
however, as can be ascertained, he seems to have gone but once to 
sketch in Sherwood Forest, when he made studies for the remark- 
able picture which is here reproduced. It was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1850, soon after the artist’s settlement in London, and to his great disappointment 
was hung in a dark place at the very top of a room. It was one of many painful experiences 
of the same kind, such as bring out the combative side of a man’s character. If the Academy 
thus treated his picture with disdain, he on his part did not hesitate to declare that ‘for strength, 
energy, and truthfulness, there was nothing to be compared to it in the exhibition.’ The dis- 
appointment, indeed, placed him in a position of some embarrassment, for a dealer who had been 
‘delighted with the picture when he saw it on the easel, and had agreed to buy it for 75/., drew 
back from his bargain when he saw it so badly placed. The price was low enough for a picture 
some six feet long, but the artist was driven to write to an old friend, the Rev. Alfred Padley, 
of Bulwell Hall, Notts, and offer it to him for so/. The offer was immediately accepted, 
and the picture remained in the purchaser’s collection until it was dispersed at his death. At 
the close of the Academy Exhibition it was sent to a loan collection of pictures held that 
year at Nottingham, and was hung in a place of honour. It was seen again at the Castle 
Museum in the same town in 1878, the year of the painter’s death, when a number of his 
pictures then brought together made a deep impression. This landscape will be one of the 
illustrations in the memoir of the artist which his son, Mr. Alfred Dawson, has long had in 


preparation, and intends to publish this autumn. 





THE BRITISH SEAS 
VIII.—The Firth of Forth 


Great Thoroughfare— The Fife Coast—The Haddington Coast—Bait Gatherers—-Oyster-dredging Song— Fishermen’s 
Love for Sea—Tragedies— Berwickshire Coast — Northumberland Coast. 


HE Firth of Forth (of old called the Scots’ Sea) is the greatest sea thoroughfare and has 
9p probably the most beautiful panorama of sea-scenery in Scotland. On both sides the 
Firth is made majestic with the presence of great hills. All sorts and conditions of vessels ply 
on the picturesque waters: brown-sailed fishing-boats up the Firth dredging for clams or 
fishing for crabs and haddocks, tacking and dodging about all day long; the deep-sea boats, 
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in their season, speeding out in leaps and bounds, as if aware of the distance to the sea and eager 
to reach their destination, their brown sails, wind-taut, bending to the breeze with easy, 
sweeping grace; see how they race in friendly emulation, and are now lost to view behind the 
green islands. The hulking steamers plough the sea by sheer strength, leaving behind dense 
circular volumes of smoke, which, revolving into curls and then into streaks, dissipate in 
specks into thin air. When an east wind blows sharp, and breaks the deep blue Firth into 
white-ridged waves, you find amusement in forecasting home-coming steamers by the smoke 
blown ahead of them on the horizon: —you speculate from which port they have come, whether 
from Iceland or Shetland or Norway; from Danish ports, Hamburgh or Rotterdam; from 
Hull or from London. I have heard old wives from inland farms wondering what sort of 
folk are on board, where they came from, where and what they are going to do—dquestions 
that come naturally to the Scots. Handsome schooners, resplendent in the glory of sails full 
set, move eloquently up the Firth. Jersey smacks (all smacks are called Jersey smacks wher- 
_ever they sail from, as the first smacks came here from Jersey) and brigs sail in old-fashioned 
leisure style, with old-fashioned airs, and one would think for the observer's pleasure, so stately 
do they look in last-century make and rigging. The Pride has regularly run with potatoes 
from Dunbar to London for thirty years—isn’t that something for a boat to be proud of? 
This ‘sea thoroughfare has, like any street thoroughfare, its prowlers, its loafers, and its 

leisure class. The former you have in the pert steam trawlers, the bugbears of fishermen, which 
keep rushing out and in, to and from the three-mile limit, with their catches. The leisure 
class you have in yachts with clean sails, to distinguish them unnecessarily from fishing-boats, 
careering about in an aimless, amateurish way. Pilot-boats cruise about, and on signal from 
a schooner race and chase for their prize like greyhounds from the slips. To these ships, to 
the sailors, to fisherman wayfarers, to all alike, the sea or the Firth has no favourite, makes 
no difference ; but at times one might think, as he looks with one eye on the harbours and the 
other eye on the sea, that the refulgent splendour of the sun, and the charms of the wind and 
weather, love to dwell with the fisherman’s modest boat, his simple dress, his patched sails,, 
and that the ardour of the breeze loves to blow and whistle and grow merry among these 
sails and puff them out, and send them home dancing over the waves with gladness, and 
leave the statelier and heavier ships groaning and creaking far behind. This great thoroughfare, 
this sea scene, is never vacant: like the sea it is never at rest ; there is a continual traffic on 
this highway of life and.commerce. The inner Firth and the stretch of sea is never dull ; if 
there is not a coming and going of boats and vessels—and their absence presages great storms 
—there is the majesty of the mighty waters, the play of clouds and sunshine on the sea, making 
them everlastingly interesting in changing hues and tones and forms: the mind of man seeing 
in them whatever the imagination suggests ; and there is the company of sea birds on the shore 
or on the sea, darting about in their white feathers like specks of sunshine, with their sad, 
monotonous calls, like echoes and cries from the crested sea-waves. This thoroughfare is set 
in a striking frame. The kingdom of Fife looks southwards on the hazy seaboard hills and 
Laws and rich fields of the Lothians, and they smile back on the clearer northern shores of 
Fife, the nestling fishing towns like red dots on grey shores; and the shores keep smiling on — 
each other. The rocky shores, the Gothic and Norman church spires peeping above cosy villages 
with warm, red-tiled roofs, the ancient castles standing on prominences, the undulating golf 
links; the bold presences of the green islands breaking the view and sheltering the ships, 
the Bass Rock, bolt upright with white sides smiling to the sun and the sea, the Isle of May, 
a. sentinel: by day and a lighthouse by night, the Laws or conical hills on both sides, the Paps 
of the Lomonds towering high in Fife, the shoulders of the Lammermuirs rounding off the 
Haddington coast, the Pentlands up the firth like clouds, and wrought as into this scroll-work 
Arthur's Seat amid the smoke from Auld Reekie and the Port o’ Leith. At night the 
lighthouses proclaim the unwearied care for this highway; the villages shed sparkling lights 
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seawards ; and the steamers, with blazes of light, keep up the ceaseless traffic that makes eloquent 
our British seas. 

From the Isle of May up the Forth, on both sides, are upwards of forty piers and tidal 
harbours, roadsteads, and sheltered anchorages. Looking up the Firth from the May is one of 
the finest seascapes; and should the eastern harr blot out the sights, you have always trawlers, 
which shelter and prowl about, and the ways of birds here to study. Along the Fife coast 
you notice the happy device of man in having built the Parish Churches on heights and added 
Dutch-like spires, so that they stand out as guides to the mariners, and thus their influence 
is not confined to their parish. All that mariners know of these towns is that good water 
and moderate supplies can be obtained, 
and fishing-boats ride jauntily all day 
long. All the towns have good har- 
bours, some the oldest to be seen ; 
and, strange to say, beacons lit at 
night are in some cases shown from 
the brae-heads above the harbour, 
and not from the harbours. These 
towns are the places one can spend 
a week to profit in studying the ways 
of fisher-folk, their superstitions, their 
nicknames, and how, to be identified, 
some have to adopt their wives’ names ; 
the characteristic interiors of their 
houses, which they effectively decorate 
with Delf dogs, and jugs, and crockery ; 
the rise and fall of fishing, the effect 
of trawlers and trawling. At An- 
struther for three continuous days 
hawkers with their vans from far in- 
land hung on at the harbour in the 
bare hope of some native boats having 
to run home with a catch from the 
herring-fishing at Aberdeen by stress 
of weather, but their prayers for a 
north-east storm were unanswered. 
The towns and villages all run in 
narrow lines, with steep and narrow streets, reel-rall, ram-stam houses, built in a Fifish, inde- 
pendent, queer, odd manner, with tortuous bends and turns, displaying the character of the 
folk, with foot-roads where none could be expected, gardens in front of their houses to the 
seashore, and open to the public. What strange oddities of houses! what character in buildings 
and through-otherness! Where no links are to dry nets on, the witted natives have erected 
posts on the beach, and at East Wemyss you see clothes drying from clothes-posts in the 
sea, which runs right up to the houses, and at West Wemyss a coalpit-mouth opens into the 
harbour. 

These tumble-towns, with odd designs and life, remind you of Devonshire. Crail at the 
one end, Kinghorn at the other, and the intervening towns on the sea—Anstruther, 
Cellardyke, Pittenweem, St. Monance, Elie, Largo, the Wemyss, Buckhaven, Dysart, and 
Kirkcaldy—all are choke-full of the picturesque, old-world feeling, old-world folk, and 
old-world buildings, where evening shades clothe the seascapes with poetry, and make poor 
odd buildings poetical in the moonlight, and the huddled, projecting, receding, falling and 
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rising house-tops and gable-ends like the homes of fancy, and the salmon stake-nets like 
huge spider-webs, the boats drawn up on the links like monsters of the deep, and the fisher- 
men about the harbours like heroes in romance —whereas they are heroes in fact. As you sail 
along you come upon one red-tiled fishing town the moment you leave the other, so close 
are they together; and this you will the more readily notice as the sun shines on the red 
tiles and white gables, and a cloud travels and wipes out the warm light and leaves in 
succession all the villages in sombre grey. Sunshine and shade make fine studies; the sun 
shines on houses or sea, and they return the greeting ; in shade, they have the sympathy of 
the folk who look on them always in shade. A quiet, tender, grey beauty, with brilliant 
glimpses, hangs on the Fife coast, and the wanderer along the variegated scenery of bluff 
coasts, glass caves, curious rocks, fine bays and towns, listening to the voice of the sea 
made manifest in the harbours, soon becomes in sympathy with the ‘racy’ folk from whom 
the prototype of Robinson Crusoe sprang, and where many an autotype lies dormant. It 
is no stretch on one’s imagination to see Largo’s ancient harbour formed by a pier of rough 
“stones on the east, and rocks marked by warping posts on the west, and think of Selkirk’s 
twice sudden departure from his home; its smell would put to flight many a good man with 
not too fastidious olfactory organs. How like a man, a Fife fisherman, was Selkirk, who 
alone is honoured by a public monument on this seaboard—the first time he left Largo was 
to run off to sea, the last was with a native girl. The observer along this seaboard will 
never question the actuality of Robinson Crusoe; he would be quite prepared to hear that 
every town laid claim to being his nativity, romantic and daring run so strong in the 
Fifeshire fishermen’s veins. 

Along the Haddington coast you observe for the first time in these northern shores that 
the wealth of the folks is drawn from generous soil, and that the harbours are neither numerous 
nor good. The glow of the sea is over the red soil, the red sandstone houses, and the 
red roof-tiles. The atmosphere is clarified, wide awake, and the keen breeze keeps one’s 
thoughts revolving. The fields are ploughed, and the teams come to the footpath which 
follows the edge of the coast, and thus those who plough the sea, and those who plough 
the land, look upon each other. The one sees the vessel change her tack, the other sees 
the plough turning at the end of the furrow. On the grass-covered rocky ridges at bright 
Canty Bay (so inseparably associated with Sam Bough, R.S.A.) the sheep browse and skip 
like goats. Between the Bass and the May a sea-fight, five centuries ago, took place between 
the Scotch and English, when an English admiral and three ships were captured. 


‘The battle fiercely it was fought 
Near to the craig of Bass ; 

When we next fight the English loons, 
May nae waur come to pass.’ 


Probably Dunbar, with its harbour—which tradition says was built by Cromwell—is 
the most picturesque in the Firth, with ruins of its once important castle for a figure-head 
at its entrance, where Paul Jones and Captain Fall, the sea adventurers, made their presence 
felt; and the old surrounding buildings make one feel that something should happen. So 
do the fishermen who ‘loaf’ about the shadow of the boats, cluster on winter nights in a 
coalshed, and crowd under high stone walls, and put off going to sea. To them the deep 
sea has little interest ; it has lost its romance. Time was when shoals of herring-boats (as 
many as five hundred) were to be found here; now they are content with small boats and 
small ambition, and happy with having an easy time. So strong is the fishermen’s dislike 
against the trawlers, that they do not themselves trawl or dredge, but fish with hook and 
line. Dunbar fishermen, like others, are terribly disinclined to venture into the open sea. If 
it is a stormy day, it is too strong for their boats; if it is a good day, they will go out 
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for crabs and haddocks. Yet fishermen further up the Firth come racing past, and take from 
their mouths the bread those Dunbar fishermen should be earning. Some philosophers find 
an explanation in the rocky-mouthed harbour, a regular boat-trap—the jaws of death on 
a stormy day—and so will reason that men of enterprise will seek safer harbour, and thus 
it is left for degenerate fishermen to remain; but these men are, after all, brave sailors. 
Dunbar once owed much of its prosperity to the perilous industry of its fishermen, who 
have a society of their own dating back to 1706. It was once the centre of successful herring- 
fishing, but the old places that in days of yore were burghers’ residences, and banks, and 
shipping offices, are now fishermen’s dwellings, militia stores, and public-houses. Looking 
down old closes on a sunny day, with whitewashed walls, bright red tiles, and the deep blue 
ocean beyond, is as looking upon a Union Jack. High stands the parish church, catching 
the fisherman’s eye far at sea. The fishermen at one general election were told by pothouse 
politicians that if they voted for one candidate, who would disestablish the Church, when they 
were drowned at sea and their bodies brought on shore, they would not receive decent Christian 
burial ; that the church would be pulled down, the ancient landmark would be gone, and 
they would have no guide for the harbour. This fallacy was exposed by opposing politicians, 
but the simple-minded fishermen shook their heads and said, ‘We ken fine what ye want.’ 
Further east is the Cove, where sea and mountains meet in enduring embrace in a rock- 
bound coast. The harbour, almost concealed, has been tunnelled out of a cliff with its 
entrance to the sea on the east. This little community has gone into mourning since the 
sad storm in October, 1881, which overwhelmed a number of its boats and the flower of its 
fishermen ; so great was the loss and terrible the shock, that not till this day have the 
survivors recovered the strength of courage to venture into the deep-sea fishing. 

Graceful, handsome, beautiful North. Berwick, with its tidy harbour and handful of 
fishing people, gives one the impression that, whatever it might have been in the past, the 
harbour is now mainly a thing of beauty and a picturesque adjunct to amuse the summer 
visitors, and that the fishermen stand in the same position, and are stowed away into an old 
granary, whither they are driven by the inundations of visitors from the city. It is odd to 
see broad fishermen, with blue jerseys and. red cravats, with braces where no braces should be 
seen, carrying golf-clubs on the links, their only plea being that the fishing is ‘done,’ thanks 
to the trawlers. They live in hopes of better times, and by amusing the summer visitors. 
Here the colours and beauty of nature fascinate—the splendid sanded beach and grassy links, with 
their winding undulations, the blue sea broken by the eye-filling Bass and the smaller islands, 
grim and grey Tantallon Castle towering on the high cliffs, and the bright northern air 
making warm the red sandstone houses and you ruddy with healthy glow. Next are Port 
Seton and Cockenzie, excellent types of fishing villages—the fishermen’s houses, which are 
modern and belong to themselves, are of small villa style, with conveniences. Here the men are 
steady and enterprising and proud of their calling, which they prosecute with success in their 
‘deep-sea boats. In the beginning of June you will find them in the south of Ireland. They 
return home in July, and go to the west or north of Scotland, and north of England, where 
they remain till September. They next go south to Lowestoft in October, and are only back 
again to hold their New Year. They take to the sea as they take to their religion, with 
keen gusto; religious views are their hobby, and all the sects in the world are to be found 
preached with zeal by the Cockenzie fishermen. It is a treat to come across a fisherman 
here who is not a preacher, and who will not tell you your destiny in five or ten minutes, 
He is an ideal modern democrat, with little or no superstition, little or no picturesqueness 
in life, but an excellent fisherman. Then there is Prestonpans, one of the oldest Scottish 
fishing villages, half asleep, harbourless, almost deserted by its fishermen. The sea has made 
such inroads that it beats now against the backs of houses. The quaint houses, with stone 
' outside stair-steps terribly worn, and low-roofed rooms, are characteristic of the place. In 
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front of the fishermen’s pew in the church hangs an oil painting representing boats at sea, 
with appropriate quotation from the Psalms around the frame—the only painting that 
hangs in any Presbyterian church in Scotland. 

The most picturesque figures all along the coast are the bait-gatherers. In the early 
morning stillness, when one, after bathing, is resting behind the shadow of a rock, the air is 
broken by distant voices, sounding like sea-birds; the sounds come nearer—you make them 
out to be human voices by the peculiar sharp click; afar off are troops of figures rapidly 
approaching on the sands, the sounds articulate into words, and the baiters pass with steady 
swinging pace that would do any man credit. They are going for ‘lugworm’ bait for white 
fishing, which lasts till September (clam bait is only got in May); it is the sweetest and best 
bait, and is generally got in greatest number where sand and mud mix, as at Musselburgh or 
on the great stretches of sand at Aberlady, or at the mouth of the rivers. The spade the 





TANTALLON CASTLE AND THE BASS ROCK. DRAWN BY ALFRED DAWSON. 


bait-gatherers use is small, and the fishing-girls ply it deftly with their hands; a push of the 
spade, a grip of the hand, and the worm slips into the pitcher. Much skill and quickness 
are necessary, otherwise the worm would swiftly elude the gatherer. Only those trained from 
their childhood can ever hope to earn a living by the work, or to bring home a sufficient 
supply in their pitchers. Troops of women in early morning, or late at evening, on the wide 
sands against the expanse of sky and sea is a sight not readily forgotten. To one on the links 
the bait-gatherers afar off on the sands seem in their delving with the spades as if engaged 
in a sand-field. They are suitably attired in unison with their open-air surroundings—some- 
times bareheaded, and invariably barefooted; the married woman may be known from the 
unmarried by wearing footless stockings, the unmarried girls not being ashamed to show their 
bright bare legs; their hair is often concealed by coloured kerchiefs tied under their chins 
and falling over their shoulders; their faces have the healthy hue bred of the sun and the 
sea-breeze, and sometimes their cheeks and hands are brown as berries; they wear gowns of 
print drawn up ample, and many-tucked dark-blue petticoats. Often they relieve their long 
walks to and from the sand-beds by snatches of song, which coming from stout lungs may 
offend the fastidious. The tide waits not for them, and so they have to be at their task at 
irregular hours in the summer months. In early morning the village streets are awakened to 
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the patter of their bare feet and to their merry laughter, and the vigorous sound of their 
singing. If the men are proverbially poor walkers, these bait-gatherers, sometimes old women 
(who have to eke out a subsistence by selling to the fishermen the ‘lugworm’ at one shilling 
a pitcherful), stride out with a free pace. With fisherwomen, as with all labouring classes, 
youth and strength have the best of it. For the woman there is never at any time leisure 
for folding of the hands, nor any passive grief; she must ever. be up and doing. Women 
have ample work in a fishing community. Getting bait, redding the nets, mending them, 
baiting the lines, attaching carefully bits of lugworm, clam, or mussel to hooks on long cords 
of strong brown lines (‘baiting the wands’ is a phrase they use for sorting the deep-sea lines) 
provide constant occupation, and young girls soon earn enough to make them independent. 
The woman is, indeed, absolutely necessary as a helpmate, a partner to a fisherman, and, 
without her, he would have to pay other women for the work, so few fishermen are unmarried. 
At Dunbar it is said that the fisherman deteriorates from the day of his marriage. 
Prestonpans was once famous for its oysters, which bore the mouth-filling name of the 
‘Pandore.’ It is some thirty years ago since an untouched bed of oysters was discovered. 
With the disappearance of the oysters the glory of Prestonpans seems to have set. Old men, 


when the oyster beds were, as they say, properly clad with oysters, have got twenty thousand 


in a day, and now they could, with a struggle, get one thousand in a week. Oysters, as might 
be imagined, bearing such a beautiful name as the ‘Pandore,’ were excellent, and famous 
beyond Scotland. Associated with the oysters is preserved what is probably the oldest surviving 
bit of lore connected with fishing folk along the Scottish coast. The oysters were dredged, 
as they still are, a few miles from the shore by two men and two boys—as well as clams, so 
valuable for bait. It was a belief, probably well founded, that oysters would rise the better 
from their beds to the music of a song. So, as the ancient fishermen and boys dredged they 
would raise at the pitch of their voices the dredger’s song — 


‘ Dreg an oyster, dreg a clam, 
Dreg an auld wife, or dreg an auld man.’ 


How old these words are, and what their origin was, none can tell: these lines alone 
survive of the original ditty. Old fishermen, as their fancy prompted, added line upon line ; they 
are the same ancient grandfathers who declare that the metre is Burns’, who wag their heads 
at the song, and find pleasure in recalling the parcels of nonsense their rhymes were. Some 
lines are preserved by word of mouth as a specimen of the extempore additions, and they 
have the fisherman’s home-made flavour :— 

‘It’s my sang an your tale— 
Brandy’s guid ’mong het ale.” 


And another,— 
‘An’ as ye work, it shall be seen, 


It shall be seen, upon the green,’ 


It is the firm belief of the natives that the oyster beds were robbed to supply English 
fisheries some thirty years ago, when they were thoroughly cleaned out. 

On both sides of the Forth the fishermen in every place impress themselves strongly. 
A fisherman is never found on tramp; seldom does he become a hind. He may toil on 
the land for some months ; but summer winds blow and the sea asserts itself: he bids good- 
bye to the land and its labour. With what irresistible ‘might does the sea enforce its claim to 
its children! and sometimes death only makes the insatiable mother more tenacious. Among 
fisherfolk, the descendants of fisherfolk who are riveted to the sea, there is a glamour in 
the sea, and from generations born to generations to be born this undying fatalism prevails. 
It seems to be out of the power of men to throw off this mighty law of nature. Like kings 
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and queens, fisherfolk marry among themselves. This omnipresence of the sea for the fishers 
of the sea binds them by the cry of the waves, and the saline savour of the ocean unceasingly 
imparts to them the fixedness of their destiny, and proclaims the law of their nature, which 
spells out the message: ‘Remain; be content; be happy; go round and round in the 
one narrow rut; make a little, a very little, money; scrape enough of food and sleep; the 
sea will feed thee with ancient fables, and will claim thee for her own if old age and poverty 
escape thee.’ Some who are not born with fishermen’s blood are drawn into this vortex- 
like influence. On a fishing-boat you soon feel the illimitable depth and wonder of the 
unknown surging around the boundless sky and sea, from which flight seems hopeless and 
escape impossible. To the simple-minded fishers, how unspeakable the delight of drawing 
with their nets money out of the sea in silvern fish, and reaping where they have not sown. 
Deep into their hearts has sunk the wild romance of the sea, and their stout hearts throb 
the more for joy of the large life of the ocean. 

What a godsend it is that fishermen inherit nautical instincts, so sharpened by exercise 
as to make them lion-hearted! No man need venture to sea in a fishing-boat unless he has 
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daring and skill. Fishermen have the blessed belief that they are safer in their own easily 
managed crafts, in which they ride through storms like sea-gulls, than they would be in 
larger vessels. The deep-sea boats ride through almost any sea. When a storm springs up, 
they prefer to keep the open sea rather than enter the Firth, and encounter the tides, the 
rocky coasts, in dark nights when the wind whistles and cries funereally in their ears, the 
masts croak, and the boat labours frightfully, as if for its existence, and the great waters 
tear over its bows and rush alongside as if the monster Death were chasing the boat for a 
victim ; while the start of a nail, the leakage of a plank, the rent of a sheet, or crack of a 
mast might give him entrance, and in a jiffy they would all be swept to Davy Jones’s 
locker. The story of storms, the battle of the waves, and the artillery of the tempest carry 
sad, sad tales to the mean cottages in these fishing towns and villages, particularly Eyemouth 
in recent years, of the death of fishermen; how some are knocked overboard by loosened sails, 
some killed by falling masts, some found entangled in nets, and others gone amissing at sea and 
never more heard tell of—all drowned, and so write sorrow on the bosom of the mighty deep. 
Let’s talk of the tragedies of this coast (to paraphrase Richard II.) and of comfort let no man 
speak. In great storms near Dunbar—and as many as eight wrecks in that rock-bound district 
have been counted in one day— it is not uncommon to see vessels and men go down within sight 
and reach of the harbour, beyond human aid. At Eyemouth, one sad day in October 1881, 
one hundred and thirty of the fishermen were drowned. When death strikes at one, it strikes 
at every other fisherman’s door, so closely related are they by blood or marriage. 
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In the rural churchyard around Whitekirk (so often painted by Alexander Fraser, R.S.A.), 
the parish kirk of the scenes of many shipwrecks at Scoughall, Seacliff, and Auldhame 
rocks—where unknown and unclaimed men from the seas lie at rest (the only sounds that 
break the inland quiet being the voices of ruddy hinds’ children at the school playground, 
or of young labourers making music on concertinas in the churchyard in the evenings, as 
they wait for farm lasses practising in the kirk psalm-tufles for Sunday’s choir): there, in 
this churchyard, sways with every breeze that blows a modest tin-plate ‘ headstone,’ quaintly 
commemorating the tragedies of this coast in these suggestive lines :— 


‘I went to sea! Death came to me! 
And took me hence away! 
The ship was wrecked, and all was lost 
Upon that Fatal day. 
Death comes to all, both great and small, 
And it shall come to you.’ 


And yet, to the hinds and cottagers shipwrecks are not unmixed calamities; as their 
experience proves, they are special dispensations of providence in their favour. For instance, 
some hinds were sent as usual at spring to cart seaware from the beach, and one was seen 
suspiciously to pick up something and secretly put it in his pocket. It was only some brass 
buttons from a shipwreck, he said, not worth an auld sang; but a remarkably sudden 
transformation came over the fortune of that man’s family. It must, in justice, be said 
that the labourers at Seacliff, and the hinds at Auldhame, under the charge of the farmer, 
gallantly and successfully work the life-saving apparatus there both by day and night. 

You notice that each prominence of this rocky, bluff seaboard is possessed by magnificent 
castles beatling on the ocean —Tantallon, Dunbar, Fast (scene of the ‘ Bride of Lammermuir’), 
Berwick, and Bamborough, all bearing the golden stains of time, to quote Mr. Ruskin, the 
great glory of stern watching, of mysterious sympathy, which we feel in walls that have long 
been washed by the passing waves of humanity, and, let me add, by the sounding waves of 
the sea. No man can look unmoved on the seascapes here—those modern sea-knights, the 
fishermen of Grace Darling’s country, cradled in surge and storm—the old castles, the older 
villages, overlooking the wide swell of the German Ocean, within reach of its hoarse, re- 
sounding waves, where nature becomes rich in tints and colours, and where the atmosphere 
is aglow with lambent light which artists make manifest; the generous seaboard soil; the . 
warmer colour and greater wealth of land and sea; the great Border country—so asso- 
ciated with burly borderers’ bloody struggles and international conflicts—that greets so 
kindly the all-night traveller from London in the morning, and leaps straight into a warm 
corner of his heart. The coast’s high cliffs are haunted by geologists, botanists, naturalists, 
and sea-birds, where the sea’s sombrous sound is symbolic of the monotonous melancholy 
main. Picturesque Berwick! (where, by the way, a distance seaward of five miles is claimed 
for trawlers) with laws and speech of its own—Scottish in blood and in Scottish soil, yet 
of English fashion, with its old gates and high walls—and Holy Island across the wide, 
wet sands, with its tiny castle and two soldiers in charge, where you will get your heart’s 
éontent of fishermen’s yarns of smuggling, shipwrecks, and catches, are worth visiting by any 
child of romance. The Farne Isles dot the sea; down the straight, dangerous North- 
umberland coast peaceful, pretty hamlets succeed each other, and you reach bright, breezy 
Tynemouth, jutting out to sea and nestling under Prince’s Haven, where we are at rest. 


Jas. Purves. 
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THE PASTELS AND DRAWINGS OF MILLET 


LL forms of labour, we have said, are illustrated in Millet’s drawings and pastels. But 
A not only labour. Millet ktew as well as any man living that hard, monotonous toil is 
not the whole of the peasant’s life—that even for him there is a brighter side to the picture. 
And he shows us in these slighter works of his how the presence of another can lighten 
toil, and the thought of wife and child cheer the dullest labour. and brighten the dreariest 
lot. One subject which he frequently reproduced both in drawing, pastel, and etching, was 
that bright and pleasant composition of the young husband and wife on their way to work— 
Allant Travailler. The gay side, he often said, never showed itself to him; but here, at 
least, he gives a proof of his sympathy with the strength and gladness of manhood in its 
prime. The young labourer, with blouse and straw hat, walks gaily along, his hands in 
his pockets, his fork on his ‘shoulder; his wife is at his side in her short skirts and 
sabots, wearing her basket on her head to keep her from the sun’s rays, and carrying a 
stone bottle in her hand. Their bright faces and brisk steps are in tune with the cool 
freshness of the early morning and the happy springtime of life, when toil is easy and action 
full of delight. The same cheerful spirit and frank air of enjoyment breathes in the pastel 
of the noonday rest, where the young man sits in his barrow in the act of striking a flint 
to light his pipe, and his wife rests on the grass at his side. The two have been pulling 
up potatoes in their own carefully cultivated plot of ground, and there is an air of comfort 
around, a look of satisfaction and content on their faces, which would be the best refutation 
—were any needed—of the dangerously Communistic spirit which was at one time supposed 
to lurk under Millet’s pleasant pictures. The return home when the day’s work is done 
is another theme which has inspired some of his most charming drawings. There we see 
that young couple, who started so blithely in the early morning, wending their way slowly 
home to the village by a narrow path leading through the fields; there the tired wood- 
cutter, who has borne the burden and heat of the day, staggers along under his load of 
faggots; there, again, the man leads home the donkey on which his wife rides along the 
banks of the winding stream when the moon has risen and the stars are bright. And the 
home itself! That home where the wife and mother toils all day for husband and child— 
where at their modest hearth the peasant’s happiest hours are spent—has supplied Millet 
with a whole cycle of subjects for pencil and pastel. He had nine children himself, and was 
intimately acquainted with the joys and sorrows of family life. Few things are more pathetic 
than that drawing which he made for his son Frangois, of that scene in the fairy tale of ‘Le 
Petit Poucet,’ where the poor wood-cutter and his wife, without food for their children, are 
sitting in the fireless room, and at their feet the empty soup-pot lies upturned on the bare 
hearth, while one says to the other, ‘We can no longer give bread to our little ones; let us 
go and lose them in the forest.’ In those sorrowful parents we see the portraits of Millet 
himself and his wife—that brave Catherine Lemaire, who shared his trials and struggles, 
and has lived to see her husband’s fame. Even so Sensier had found them sitting alone in 
the garret in Paris, where they had been for two days without bread and fuel. But if his 
own experience had taught him the bitterness of poverty, of actual cold, and hunger, he 
had also known the happiness of domestic life in its sweetest form. In that cottage home 
at Barbizon, where his last seven-and-twenty years were spent, he lived in truly patriarchal 
fashion, surrounded by his children, and in his latter days by his grandchildren. Unlike the 
other Barbizon artists, he was never seen at the inn, and the strangers who were eager for 
a sight of the painter, had to seek him at home in his family circle. There they found 
him working in his studio in the garden, with the doors open, and the children running 
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in and out; or else, after supper, telling the youngest ones fairy tales, and making drawings 
of Red Riding Hood and ogres for their amusement. There, in his own home, he was 
invariably pleasant and friendly, ready to talk freely on every kind of subject, and accessible 
to all. The people who knew him here were surprised to find how different he was from 
the grave, silent man whom they had met in Paris. And since he was always drawing, 
this home life naturally found expression in his studies. Children of all ages are represented 
there, from the earliest phases of babyhood to the grown-up boys and girls who take their’ 
share in the labour of the field and the herding of the flocks. There is the baby-boy in the 
arms of a child hardly bigger itself, and sitting under the walnut-tree in the yard, blissful 
in the enjoyment of sunshine and fresh air, and the company of chickens and ducks, with 
the young leaves in all the glory of their spring radiance. There again we see him a few 
months older, making ‘his first attempt to walk, and toddling from his mother’s side toward 
his father, who, stooping down with outstretched arms, awaits his coming in eager delight. 
Even more touching in its exquisite simplicity is that other pastel where the young father 
stands sadly in the doorway holding out a cup of ¢isane for his sick child, whom the 
mother clasps in her arms. It is difficult to describe the tender feeling of this little picture, 
the anxiety expressed in the hesitating gesture and sorrowful air of the strong young peasant, 
and in the passionate embrace of the mother, whose whole thoughts are absorbed in her little 
one’s illness. Many are the sheets in which he represents the mother surrounded by her little 
family, feeding them all in turn, as in his picture of La Becquée in the museum at Lille, from 
the soup-bowl, or blowing the spoonful of broth to make it cool for her youngest-born. 
Then, again, we have the child asleep in his little bed, and the good mother busy at her 
work while watching over his slumbers. No less than six different forms of this subject are 
to be found among Millet’s drawings, under the name of La Veillée. Sometimes it is night 
and the house is closed, and the mother mends clothes by the light of lamp or candle, while 
her husband is making baskets. Or else, it is a summer evening, and through the open window 
we see the man digging in his garden, and we seem to catch the scent of the flowers and hear 
the murmur of the bees; while within, the young mother sits at her knitting, and rocks her 
baby’s cradle with her foot. A blanket carefully folded over its head, screens the bright rays 
of the setting sun from the face of the sleeping child, which lies in softly shadowed light. 
This beautiful effect of the evening sunlight falling like an aureole about the cradle made the 
painter Diaz exclaim, ‘Cela c’est biblique!’ The impression is one often made by the grave and 
solemn simplicity of Millet’s works. His young mothers at the cradles by their sleeping babes 
might be the Virgin-mother herself watching by the Holy Child. His peasants returning home 
might often be taken for the Holy Family on their flight into Egypt. One drawing of this last 
subject there was in the Exhibition which differed so little from a Retour au Village which hung 
close by, that at first sight it was difficult to distinguish one from the other. The Virgin, wrapt 
in a flowing veil, sat on the donkey, and a few steps in front of her St. Joseph, an aged peasant, 
bore the Child in his arms along a narrow path on the edge of a river-side, just as in the peasant 
subject ; only in this case, the glory round the Child’s brow gave a divine significance to the 
group of travellers journeying under the starry skies. The mystic beauty of this drawing, espe- 
cially that of the Virgin’s figure, makes us regret that Millet did not more often paint similar 
subjects. Reared as he had been in sacred lore by his mother and grandmother in the old 
Norman home, familiar as he was with the Gospel story and the Psalms of David from his 
childhood, these themes were constantly in his mind and on his lips. The first finished 
drawing which he made and took with him to Cherbourg, when his father went with him 
to the artist, Mouchel, was one of the householder, in that parable given by St. Luke, who 
rises at midnight to give bread to a stranger. A fine study for a Resurrection, representing 
Christ in the act of rising from the tomb on Easter morning, was exhibited at Paris in 1887, 
and an early charcoal drawing which he made of a head of Christ, still hangs in a bedroom 
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of the house where he was born. He frequently spoke of incidents in the life of Christ 
which he meant to paint some day. The story of the Nativity was a subject which had 
great attractions for him, especially the scene described in the text, ‘There was no room 
for them in the inn.’ The thought of the poor travellers from Nazareth and of the Virgin- 
mother on the eve of her Son’s birth turned away from the door of the inn at Bethlehem, 
appealed to him in a peculiar manner, and he would describe the subject as it appeared to 
him in forcible and eloquent words. But he never lived to paint the scene to which his 
imagination lent so much of power and pathos, and no great religious picture is left us from 
the hand of the painter of the Angelus and the Sower. 

Millet’s knowledge of country life and his sympathy with toilers was not limited to the 
human race. His keen power of observation, his familiarity with peasant life in all its varied 
phases, led him to take interest in all living things, and more especially in the dumb creatures 
which divide the labours and share the affections of workers in the fields. His sympathy with 
animal life appears in a hundred different ways. The family cat, that privileged member of 
‘the poorest household, who has a place on the hearth and at the board, who arches his back 
and hisses at the sight of an intruder, and rubs up against the apron of the butter-maker, 
eager for the drops of cream which may splash over from the churn; the house-dog who, 
with eye and ear alert, keeps watch in the courtyard ringed round by the low fence when 
the cottage home lies wrapt in silence and the full moon shines on the broad plain; the 
startled deer coming forth out of the forest, and looking over the ruined wall in the hush 
of evening ; the rooks flying home across the clear winter skies, and the rabbits burrowing in 
the rocky ground of the Gorges d’Apremont, each and all have a place in his drawings. 
In one pastel he paints a flock of hungry sheep nibbling the leaves off the boughs as far as 
they can reach; in another, he shows us the pony battling stubbornly with the elements on 
the top of the windy cliff, or the patient donkey lying down with drooping ears as the rain 
beats upon the open plain. And the last picture which was found on his easel after his 
death was one of the Cliffs of Greville, with the cows feeding on the short grass along the 
edge of the bay, and the blue sea over which his eyes had loved to roam in the far-off days 
of his childhood. 

This sympathy with living things extended to the trees and the flowers, to the rocks 
and the soil under his feet. ‘La terre! il n’y que la terre,’ he would exclaim; ‘rien n’y 
meurt!’ He loved it all: the scant, coarse herbage of the plain; the dusty clods and the 
stony barren earth under the labourer’s hoe ; the wild flowers in the long grass, and the young 
wheat springing up in the furrow; the very cabbages growing in rows—for him they all had 
a meaning. The old elm gnawed by the teeth of the wind and bathed in aerial space, as he 
remembered it in the garden at Gruchy; the fruit-trees laden with blossom by the old grey 
church at Greville, the budding hawthorn in the hedgerows, the deep lanes and the rich grass 
in the meadows of the Norman pastures—he paints them all with the same love. Even frost 
and snow had their charms for him, and no less than seven winter scenes are to be found in 
the drawings which were sold by M. Gavet after his death. He loved to paint the pine- 
trees in the forest wh2n the snow lay thick on the ground, and in the last year of his life 
he wrote. with delight to his friends of the wonders worked by the frost-fairies in the woods. 
Whether his subject was a pot of moon-daisies, with a child-face in the background ; or 
the great sea, stretching its waste of waters to the far horizon—that sea which had first 
filled the young soul with vague and mysterious longings—he brought the same untiring 
pains, the same infinite delight, to the task. They were all part of nature, full for him of 
undying beauty, and deep, endless significance. 

We know that the first sight of the forest of Fontainebleau after the long spell of 
dreary years spent in Paris had a magical effect upon him. He was seized with a perfect 
frenzy of delight, and ran to and fro -in an ecstasy of joy and wonder. ‘The calm and, 
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grandeur,’ he said to his friends, ‘are terrible. Sometimes I find myself actually terrified at 
the sight. I run there sometimes and come back écrasé.’ Afterwards the loneliness and 
stillness of the plain seemed to touch his soul still more profoundly. Of all his pastels 
none is more beautiful and more impressive than that one, in last year’s Exhibition, of the 
great plain in the dim twilight of early morning, when not a living creature is stirring and 
the dawn is slowly stealing over the grey opal-tinted sky 

This love of nature only deepened as the years went on. ‘Come, let us go and see 
the sunset,’ he would say, when dark thoughts oppressed him, or he grew weary under 
the load of renewed disappointments and misunderstandings ; ‘it makes me feel better.’ And 
on summer evenings he would sit for hours together on the bench in his garden, looking out 
on the plain through a hole which he had made in the wall. The sweet sadness of tree 
and field, the changing glory of the autumnal tints, filled his thoughts and were constantly 
mentioned in his letters. And when he lay dying, and could paint no more, but lay with 
his face turned to the light, looking out on the garden and the closed doors of his empty 
atelier, there came back to his mind a scene in the old country, a green Norman hillside, 
with a road running along the slope and a few trees. He described the simple landscape 
accurately to his son, Frangois, and told him how much he longed for strength to put it all 
on paper. It was a pity for him to die, he said simply, for he felt that he was only just 
then beginning to see a little more clearly into art and nature. 

Once, it is said, a friend asked him if there was anything in nature which could not be 
called beautiful. Without a moment’s hesitation he replied: ‘The man who finds any place 
or effect in nature not beautiful, the lack is in his own heart.’ 

So thoroughly penetrated was he with these natural beauties, so rich was the store of 
actual facts which he had gathered up in his mind, that in his latter years he had only to 
draw upon his memory for subjects, and could reproduce passing effects of atmosphere and 
colour, or particular gestures and attitudes which had struck his fancy, with the most perfect 
accuracy, without having the landscape or model before him. And if any one remarked 
on his wonderful powers of memory, he would reply that he had no special gift in this way, 
but that whatever once touched his heart remained in his mind for ever. All his life he 
was condensing and simplifying facts, ever striving after greater force and clearness of 
expression: in his own words, trying to render an idea with largeness and simplicity. We 
have already said how fond he was, in the last years of life, of making sketches for the 
amusement of his younger children. He took especial delight in drawing pictures for his 
eldest grandchild, little Antoine, before the boy was able to talk, and seeing if he could 
recognise the objects which he placed on paper before him. It was touching to see what 
‘pains the great artist would take to reach the infant’s imagination, and how much pleasure 
it gave him when the baby gave evident signs of knowing the animals or persons which his 
grandfather drew for him. One evening he drew a sketch of the child himself in the act 
of blowing out a gigantic candle. Little Antoine looked earnestly at the drawing for a few 
moments, and then, turning to the table, tried to blow out the candle which stood there. 
Millet: was delighted with the success of his experiment, and pointed out to his children the 
important principle of art thus illustrated, saying that just as he had represented the candle 
as three or four times its natural size, in order to attract the child’s notice, so it was necessary 
to bring certain forms and expressions into strong relief in order to create a vivid impression. 
This is exactly what Millet does in his own drawings. He fastens on the central and 
fundamental idea, to the exclusion of all that is not relevant and would distract the mind 
from the principal subject, and makes us realise the controlling force of the emotion which 
inspired him. This ‘fagon de voir grand, simple et d’ensemble,’ to quote the words of an 
appreciative French critic—M. André Michel—is a marked feature of his works, and gives his 
sowers and reapers, his shepherd-girls and washerwomen, their grand character. 
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As we look at these pastels and drawings we feel that the range of art has been for 
ever widened by this man’s genius. ‘Mon réve,’ he wrote to Camille Lemonnier, ‘est de 
caractériser fortement le type.’ And this is precisely what he has done for us. Never again 
can a painter take a sower or a gleaner for his subject without recalling the lines of 
Millet’s immortal forms; never can we look on hewers of wood and drawers of water at 
their work without remembering the attitudes and gestures which his creations have indelibly 
fixed on our minds. The aim which he pursued with so steadfast an endeavour has been 
attained, and his teaching has not been thrown away on the men of this generation. From 
the false ideals of a pedantic classicism, from the slavery of formal rules and academic art, 
he led them back to better and nobler things. He showed them all the deep significance, 
the profound artistic capabilities of modern life, and in so doing opened a new field to their 
endeavour. But although he belongs so entirely to his own age, and although the thoughts 
which find expression in his works are those of the latter half of the century, his art is none 
the less grounded on sure and enduring foundations. This painter, whom his enemies reviled 
as a hater of the antique, whose work they described as directly antagonistic to the nobler 
traditions of the past, had in reality a finer appreciation of classic art than any one of his 
contemporaries. He, who had loved Virgil from his boyhood, who found in the Georgics and 
Eclogues a poetry after his own heart, and kept casts of the Elgin marbles in his studio at 
Barbizon that he might have those divine forms of old Hellas for ever before his eyes, was a 
true classic. As he said himself, with a smile, when his critics reproached him for wasting 
his great powers on unworthy subjects, ‘The study of Theocritus has taught me that a man 
is never so truly Greek as when he paints his own impressions, no matter where they were 
received.’ 

A painter of Millet’s originality and genius is not to be measured by his own personal 
achievement. There is of necessity much which he must leave undone, or can at best only 
dimly shadow forth for the benefit of future generations. He breaks up the fallow ground, 
and scatters new ideas far and wide for the use of those who come after him. Already 
his teaching and example have borne fruit in a thousand different directions. In Holland, 
in Germany, in England, his influence has been largely and widely felt. Already France 
has given us Bastien Lepage and Dagnan-Bouveret, and many more such we doubt not are 
yet to come. But his own work will be counted among the brightest glories of his land 
and age, and he will be remembered as the painter in whom the spirit and thought of the 
nineteenth century found their most characteristic expression, and who yet, in his aims and 
methods, came nearer than any of his contemporaries to the great masters of other days. 

Juuia M. Avy. 


CHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL’S 
IV.—- The Law Courts 


E are in the region of the Law Courts. The Law Courts have created here a region 

of their own—all their own. It is as when an army suddenly encamps in the close 
neighbourhood of some decaying old town—a new population, a new traffic, a new life 
quickly spring up about it like new vegetation. Mr. Pennell has made this very real for 
us in his sketches. He brings out with some vivid touches the character and colour of that 
new life which the Law Courts have created. We are standing in front of the entrances to the 
courts. Looking eastward we can see the matchless proportions of the mystical Griffin, and 
farther on the tower of St. Dunstan’s. The tracery of the tower comes exquisitely out, and 
if one fixes his eyes on it and disdains for a moment the lower level of life he might fancy 
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himself back in some mediaeval Nuremberg. People in general do not know how London 
can be glorified, etherialised, mysticised, utterly transfigured by looking from beneath up to its 
roofs and chimneys and gables. As we look at the tower of St. Dunstan’s now we are easily 
lifted from the real into the ideal. St. Dunstan has long since lost his giants—so long since 
that many of the present generation of Londoners do not even know that St. Dunstan ever had 
giants to lose. ‘Before St. 
Mark still glow his steeds of 
brass,’ but before St. Dun- 
stan no longer stand his Gog 
and Magog. 

Come down, however, 
from St. Dunstan’s and the 
clouds. Return to the law 
Courts. ‘I mind the bigging 
ot,’ as poor Edie Ochiltree 
says in ‘The Antiquary.’ I 
used to go to a newspaper 
office in the City a good deal 
about the time when the 
courts were being built, and 
I took an interest in their 
progress, partly because of 
the long controversies in the 
House of Commons which 
had preluded the scheme for 
their erection —controversies 
as to site and structure and 
what not, which divided Par- 
liament into hostile camps on 
the building question, as it 
had been divided years before 
on what I may perhaps call 
the constitution of South 
Kensington. The building of 
the Law Courts was destined 
to be the occasion of a dif- 
ferent kind of controversy 
also, for there was a dispute 
‘ with the workmen, and there 
was a strike, and there was 
the importation of foreign workmen to finish the buildings, and at one time the prophets 
of evil shook their heads and said the scheme had been unlucky from first to last, and 
the buildings would never be finished at all. The controversy, however, got settled some- 
how — that controversy; the Law Courts were built and opened. I remember the day 
well. The Queen in person presided over the ceremonial in the long narrow central hall. 
It really was a magnificent pageant. I am not very fond of public ceremonials as a rule, but 
this was a noble sight. The order of the day was for men to wear either uniforms or Court 
dresses, except as regarded the Bar, of which the members wore the garb of their profession 
and its rank. No one was allowed to enter in ordinary morning dress—the few men who 
were not barristers and were not entitled to wear Court dress had to come in evening costume. 
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Of course all the ladies were in full evening dress. I wonder if I may digress for a moment 
to mention a definition of the right to wear Court dress which was laid down for me once 
by lips that seemed to breathe forth authority? It was at a great dinner in the City—a 
feast given in honour of an eminent statesman and diplomatist. The cards of invitation 
prescribed that the guests were to come in uniform or Court dress. Nevertheless, there were 
several at the tables in ordinary evening garb. I got into talk with my next neighbour, who 
was evidently a civic dignitary of high rank, and we spoke on the subject of Court costume. 
I asked him how it happened that some gentlemen were allowed to come in ordinary evening 
dress. The truth is, I was smarting under a sense of wrong, for I had put myself into an 
antiquated Court suit which I had worn at a Speaker’s dinner more than ten years before, 
and I had thus clad myself because I was under the impression that I should not be allowed 
in if I came in ordinary evening wear. My instructor said there had to be allowance made 
for gentlemen who, whatever their personal merits, were not entitled to put on Court dress. 
This opened a new field of inquiry to me, on which my friend was very willing to give me 
information. He explained to me all the various positions, dignities, offices, functions, acts 
and deeds, and so on, which entitled a man to put on Court costume. But I urged that 
surely a man who had not held any of these offices, or done any of these things, or gone 
through any of these presentation ceremonials, might nevertheless put on Court dress if he 
liked. My instructor settled the question at once, with dignity and even severity. ‘He 
might, sir,’ he said, ‘but it would be for him only fancy dress!’ I questioned no more 
that day. 

It was really a great ceremonial. One odd little incident of it made a fantastic impres- 
sion on me. It was in the earliest days of December, 1882. The late Archbishop of 
Canterbury had just died—was not yet buried. The ordinary spectators were arrayed along 
either side of the great hall, and there was kept open a wide space in the middle—a path 
by which the Queen and the Royal princes and princesses, and the great dignitaries of 
Church and State, were to pass to the places reserved for them. Suddenly there was borne 
along what seemed be a sort of bier with a recumbent and deathlike figure in it. A 
shudder passed through some of those who stood near me, and some one in a loud whisper 
hazarded the explanation that, for some ancient reason or usage, it was held becoming that 
on such an occasion the last Archbishop of Canterbury, as well as his living successor, should 
be present. This, however, was not the true explanation. The true explanation was simple. . 
One of the oldest of the judges was in such a condition of health that he could neither 
walk nor stand. He was unwilling, however, to remain away from the ceremonial, and he 
had himself thus borne into the hall. His pallid face and closed eyes, as he was carried 
past, gave some ground for the startling theory that we were looking on the bier of the 
dead Archbishop. 

When the pageantry was over, and the Royal visitors had gone, the doors of the hall 
were thrown open for the general public, and the general public came in with a very ugly 
rush indeed. I have seen some crowding in my time, but I have seldom seen anything 
more formidable for the moment than that sudden meeting between the vast throng struggling 
to get in, and those who were still left in the hall struggling to get out. I was one of 
those who had remained in the hall, not knowing that the doors were to be thus suddenly 
thrown open; and I found myself, with my daughter, all at once in the thick of that 
terrible crowd. We were swept somehow out of the hall and on to the pavement. A few 
mounted police were striving to keep back some of the crowd, but the rush was too 
impetuous, and the force behind the nearest wave too great, to allow of any effectual restraint. 
I feared for a moment that the ill-luck of the Law Courts was about to be proved in a 
very ghastly way, and that lives would be lost in that terrible struggle. One poor girl—a 
nicely dressed creature apparently of the sempstress class—fell down in a faint not far from 
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where I was battling my way, and some men. and women tumbled right over her; but they 
were up again in a moment, and they were trying to lift her—the very worst thing they 
could have done for her—when some police forced their way in and cleared a little space 
round the girl, and a kindly woman composed her arms and legs, and after a little she 
sighed and shivered and cried, and then came to all right again. Poor girl! the woman 
who attended her opened her firmly clasped hand and found in it two sixpences—her little 
stock of funds, no doubt, for the day’s holiday, and which even in her swoon she clutched 
firmly. After all there was no particular harm done to anybody so far as I could make 
out, but the danger for the moment was very genuine, and the horror of the situation 
remains clear in my memory. Nothing seems to me more pathetic and pitiful in its way 
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than the half-crazy eagerness of the poorer class of Londoners to see any manner of sight. 


They will fight, struggle, rush, risk their lives, to see anything. Mothers will carry their 


little babies into the thick of the roughest crowd on the chance of having a glimpse at 
anything out of the common. Men and women will wait for hours in cold and rain to see 
a carriage drive by with some Royal personage in it. They will tramp for miles beside a 
handful of soldiers marching. The utter bareness and barrenness of their ordinary lives 
makes any novelty welcome to them. What did these men and women expect to see in the 
Law Courts that day? All the Royal visitors had been carefully got out of the way before 
the doors were thrown open. Nothing was to be seen but a long, narrow hall. Such a 
crowd would not care much about its architectural merits. The hall could be seen the very 
next day by anybody. But there was the temptation—something, anything, to be seen at 
once—at once; and so they risked their limbs and their lives in the one mad overpowering 
desire to have a sight of it. 

Two of the bravest and the coolest men I know or have ever known have alike told 
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me that the one thing they most dread is the rush of a great crowd. Even a friendly crowd, 
I was told by each man, had a terror for him. I know a very plucky girl—and there are 
many girls a great deal pluckier than most men—who told me she never knew what fear was 
until she got involved in a great crowd at an election. It was a friendly crowd and a 
good-humoured crowd —would not willingly have hurt a hair of her head—but it was a 
crowd, and she was helpless to get out of it, and it was helpless to let her out, and she was 
painfully squeezed, and she saw nothing but the dense mass of coats and shawls and faces, 
and she felt as if she must faint, and asked herself what would happen to her if she fainted, 
and the crowd was eagerly rushing on and she was swept along with it ; ‘and if I faint and fall,’ 
she thought, ‘they must rush over me and must trample me to death.’ I have seen her on 
the deck of a Mediterranean steamer in a white squall off Cape Matapan, and she showed no 
more fear than if she were at home in her drawing-room ; but the election crowd was too 
much for her nerves, and she gave way to an utter terror. 

I must say that I think a London crowd is almost always a good-natured crowd. 
Lately I passed through a London crowd which all the time I saw it was on a broad grin. 
There was a great function going on in the City, and a procession of carriages was driving 
along the Strand and Fleet Street. At either side and all along the route a dense wall of 
men and women, girls and boys, was set up. Every face was enlivened by the same broad 
grin. What was the source of the mirth? I could not guess—I have not the least idea. 
What did they see? Merely a string of carriages, with men and women in evening dress 
seated therein. No doubt some of us were ridiculous objects enough—that I readily admit. 
But we cannot all have been ridiculous. That pretty girl, now, so becomingly dressed, with 
the tall, handsome, soldierly-looking man, her father doubtless—what is there to laugh at in 
her, or in him, or in both together? Yet the grin was as broad while they were passing 
by as if they had been a pair of figures out of a Punch and Judy show. The mirth was 
not that of derision; it had nothing savage, nothing bitterly scornful about it. It was 
simply the expression of honest, irrepressible amusement. For some reason or other we were 
all of us too much for that crowd—we were simply too ridiculous, and the crowd could not 
help itself—it must needs grin. It was trying, I confess, to be thus regarded as the laughing- 
stock of a good-natured crowd, which evidently did not want to offend or annoy us, but could 
not possibly keep from laughing at us. It was trying to have to pass slowly along through 
a mile or so of a throng every face in which was distended by this one unceasing and 
unchanging smile at us. Let us hope the ordeal may have done some of us good—may 
have helped to take the conceit out of us. It is not thus we are usually fond enough to 
regard ourselves—not as mere objects of the laughter of a crowd of our fellow-mortals. 
There can hardly be the self-conceit in man or woman which would not have some of the 
starch taken out of it by that promenade between those two lines-of grinning faces. Mr. 
Pennell has drawn a flower-girl in one of these sketches. She is to be seen near the entrance 
to the Law Courts. She is a sonsie girl, with a broad mouth and a great smile: ‘ Does 
she call all that a smile?’—I think I am quoting the words of some popular burlesque. It 
is a big smile, certainly, and I am sure that smile must have smiled af me, not om me, the 
day I had to face that singular ordeal. Well, she is a pleasant-looking girl, and I owe her no 
ill-will, even though she did honestly think me and my companions ridiculous creatures, and 
did frankly acknowledge the conviction by the distortion of her expressive countenance. 

I admire the exterior of the Law Courts. I am told I ought not to do so, and that it 
is not the right thing to admire any part of the structure, outside or inside. But I cannot 
help myself—I cannot get over my invincible ignorance, and I stop every now and then in 
front of the Courts and look on them with admiration. I also admire the long, narrow hall. 
But my admiration comes to a stop there. Anything meaner, more uncomfortable, more 
ugly than the various little courts themselves, was never put together by the perverted 
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ingenuity of man. It would be hard to exaggerate the utterly paradoxical character of these 
remarkable courts. They are too small; they are too large; they are too dark; they are 
too glaring ; they are too hot ; they are too cold; it is impossible to hear what a witness is 
saying, and yet each court is like a whispering gallery to send along the muttered gossip of 
some idle spectator. The draughts that howl through these rooms make one fancy he is in 
the Cave of Eolus. The great curtains which are hung at the doors are so arranged that 
they involve the hapless stranger trying to enter as if he were being rolled in a huge 
blanket. If you are seated securely in the court it is interesting to watch the struggles of 
this hapless stranger. You see his form bulging here and there through the thick drapery 
in which he has ignorantly 
invested himself. He thought 
he had nothing to do but to 
draw the curtain aside and go 
in: he did draw the curtain 
aside, but it took him into 
its folds and rolled itself 
round and round him, and 
look how he is struggling 
rightfully to be free! He 
plunges this way, and the 
curtain plunges with him ; 
that way, and the curtain 
takes a new twist about him. 
At last he emerges, wrath- 
ful, shameful, his face red 
and glowing, and his hat— 
his poor hat, which he has 
had to carry in his hand 
through the thick of the 
fight ! He knows that his 
face is dirty as well as red, 
for the curtain has clung to 
his bewildered countenance, 
and he is not without a fear 
that my Lord on the bench 


may have seen him, and 
may have thought he was doing it all for the fun of the thing, and perhaps may commit 


him for contempt of court. Contempt of court indeed! Who is there that could avoid 
feeling a contempt for that court? I speak, needless to say, of the chamber, not of the 
judges. who are compelled to sit in it or the majesty of the law which they represent. 
I have heard judges themselves express over and over again their utter contempt for that 
court, even while they were sitting in it and administering justice. Indeed, the expression 
of their contempt was in itself an administration of justice. 

I made an interesting acquaintance once in the precincts of these Law Courts. I made 
the acquaintance of a young barmaid. ‘Ye smile; I see ye, ye profane ones,’ as Byron says. 
She was occupied at one of the refreshment stalls near to a court which I used to have to 
attend. She was once a little distressed at the attentions of two young men somewhat of 
the ’Arry class. There was no one else there except myself, and she gave a pleading side 
glance at me which told me beyond mistake or doubt that she wished me, and my graver 
and elder presence, to remain there until the ’Arries had taken their drink and gone their 
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way. They did not mean to be rude, and they were not really rude in any offensive way, 
but they were chaffing each other about sweethearts, and then they began to ask her about 
her sweethearts, and she did not like it. They went away soon, and then she talked to me 
in the frankest and most pleasant way. She was well-mannered and modest, and her talk 
was interesting. She told me she hardly ever met with any rudeness of any kind, but that 
she did not like being chaffed, and she was a little afraid of the two ’Arries. She did not 
know much about the business of the courts. She asked me if I was concerned in a case, 
and I said I was; and she asked me if it was something about property, and I said no— 
that it was not a civil matter at all —that it was a trial in a criminal court. She asked me 
if I was prosecuting some one, and I said no—some one was prosecuting me, which was 
perfectly true, for I was ‘had up’ as a criminal conspirator. She was greatly puzzled, and 
evidently did not know how to reconcile my position with the favourable opinion she had 
allowed herself to form of me. I could see, however, that she was too good-hearted to 
permit any serious suspicion to invade her, and that she took it for granted there must be 
some reputable explanation. I did not see her again for months. My next appearance in 
court was, as Mr. Micawber puts it, ‘in the capacity of defendant in Civil process.’ I went 
to the refreshment stall again and saw my friend. She was pleased to see me, and asked 
how I had got on in my former case, and I told her I had got off, which again a little 
puzzled her, and that this time I was only mixed up in a civil case. She wished me luck 
in that too, and I thanked her and felt thankful. She asked me if I had just come to 
town, and whether the weather was fine in my part of the country. She was naturally 
under the impression that I only came up to town every now and then to bear a, part in 
some law case. We had some pleasant talk together, and I left her with a kindly feeling, re- 
garding her as a friendly, fresh, intelligent, and lady-like girl. She has for me another interest, 
too, in the fact that she is the only barmaid with whom, so far as I can remember, I ever 
exchanged a single word that did not belong strictly to the business of my demand and her supply. 
I do not believe that I ever before got even so far into conversation with a young lady at a 
refreshment counter as to hazard a remark on the fairness or the foulness of the weather. 

In front of the Griffin the traffic gets all crowded together. A policeman stands 
dignified and motionless in the midst of it—a grand sight. Nothing disturbs him. The 
waves seem to beat on him in vain. He stands like the Eddystone Lighthouse in a storm. 
He seems, however, to be, unlike the Eddystone, somewhat conscious of the dignity of his 
position and his demeanour. How, indeed, could he possibly be unconscious of the one and 
the other? He can stop all that movement of traffic with a wave of his majestic hand. He 
could say to that stream of omnibuses, ‘Thus far, and no farther—for the moment— until 
I bid you go forward again.’ He can give pause to that swift-darting hansom, whose 
occupant, craning over the doors with eager, impatient gaze, is evidently bent on trying to 
catch some train. But, no—whether he catch the train or miss it, there must his cab 
stand motionless until the steadfast policeman sets it free to go its way. Even that stately 
carriage, with the splendid footmen and the two elegantly dressed ladies who recline on its 
cushions—even that mfust stand when he commands. He is not without respect and even 
reverence, in a way, for carriages and their owners, but when duty has to be done he can be 
as severe with a coroneted barouche as with a donkey-cart. I always think that the traffic- 
directing policeman in the middle of the roadway has one distinct advantage over the 
policeman promenading along the footpath in the fact that he is not asked many questions. 
One could not stop in the midway of that torrent of traffic to ask the policeman anything. 
But the officer on the sidewalk, how he is beset with questions! You see him in Mr. 
Pennell’s sketches, just as you may see him every day in real life, with his head bent down 
to catch the purport of some little woman’s interrogatory. It must be trying to be stopped 
in the middle of Fleet Street and invited to point out the shortest way to Shepherd’s Bush, 
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or Longridge Road, South Kensington, or how to get to the School of Cookery. But I 
never saw a policeman look impatient or heard of his giving other than a civil answer. His 
resources of memory and self-possession never fail him. When anybody stops me in the 
street and suddenly asks me the way to any place, I instantly lose my head and forget where 
the place is, or how to get to it, even though it should happen to be in some spot quite 
close to my own abode. 

Let us go back into the Law Courts and enter any one of them. It is marvellous 
the manner in which, by mere listening, one can bring himself to take an interest in any- 
thing. Here is a claim for damages being heard. A man has been knocked down by an 
omnibus—he was not very severely hurt, and there is nothing at all of the tragical about his 
story. But he was put out of work for a time and had to pay a doctor, and so he makes 
his claim ; and the omnibus company dispute it, and insist that it was all his own fault and 
his own carelessness, and the learned counsel on both sides fight the quarrel out. . You 
listen and you become strangely interested. Gradually you grow to be quite a partisan— of 
the omnibus, or the man, as the case may be. You think the little jokes of the counsel 
are quite refreshing, and as for the judge, when he condescends to be merry with one of 
the witnesses, you find yourself breaking into a peal of laughter. Next day you look out 
in the papers for a report of the case, and are very much disappointed when you find it 
compressed into about six lines, which six lines are published, it would seem, mainly for the 
purpose of giving the names of the learned counsel. Then one begins to understand why 
it is that courts of law have their regular attendants, who resort there not because of some 
particular case in which they feel an interest, but simply because the courts are open and 
something is going on. I have noticed that some people come regularly to the same court 
day after day, bringing a packet of sandwiches with them, which they consume at the regular 
luncheon-time, remaining in the court while all others have gone out, and while I am eating 
something at the refreshment-bar and talking to. my one and only friend there. How do 
they live, these people who come day after day to the courts? They cannot all be persons 
of property—none of them look quite like that—and how and when do they work for their 
living? What can the occupations be which allow men to devote the greater part of the 
day to the unprofitable pastime of attending the sittings of a law court? They cannot all 
be printers on the staff of a morning paper; they do not look like actors; they cannot 
all belong to my line of life and do literary work at night ; and there they are day after day, 
day after day! They are of kin, apparently, with the poorly dressed men who sit in St. 
James’s Park for hours daily. I suppose the men and women who attend the courts get to 
feel as if they were acquaintances of the officials, and of the counsel, and even of the judges. 
They do, I know, sometimes pick up an acquaintance which may ripen into something like 
friendship with certain of the policemen and the ushers. One can fancy some such regular 
visitor at the courts sitting in St. James’s Park one day during the long vacation with his 
little boy or girl, and seeing a dignified-looking person pass by who graciously salutes him with 
a nod of the head. ‘Who is that gentleman, papa?’ ‘That gentleman, my dear, is Mr. 
Wafer, usher in the Lord Chief Justice’s court ; he is a very particular friend of mine.’ How 
proud that child feels of that parent! How proud that parent feels of himself! It would 
be worth sitting in court for months of the dullest cases to win at the end the triumph of 
such a moment! We can all bring it home to ourselves easily enough. You are walking 
in Hyde Park on a Sunday with your admiring niece from the country. Some one salutes 
you graciously. ‘Uncle, who is that- gentleman?’ ‘That, my dear, is the Lord Chief 
Justice’—or Lord Wolseley, as the case may be. Then we do, indeed, feel that life is-worth 
living, and that we in particular have not lived in vain. The one touch of nature makes 


the whole world kin. 
Justin McCartny; | 
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COLOURED JAPANESE ALLOYS 


HE amateur of Japanese metal-work cannot fail to be struck with the astonishing 
number of surface-hues which are presented by the different specimens which come 
under his notice. Although the range of colours met with cannot be adequately represented 
in the very imperfect chromatic nomenclature at our command, yet we may name some of 
the more important hues by speaking of them as haricot-green, chestnut-brown, puce, blackish 
indigo, amber-yellow, rose-grey, brick-red, and so forth. And it is to be noted that, in the 
great majority of instances, these surface-hues are not a mere varnish, easily damaged or 
even removed by friction, but that they will bear the leather or even plate powder, while 
some of them resist perfectly the action of such powerful chemicals as caustic potash or 
soda. The various degrees of translucency and opacity, and of surface-lustre, belonging to 
these patinated films add a charm to their diverse hues, and enhance their application to 
decorative purposes. But out of Japan very little use has as yet been made of these coloured 
metals, Messrs. Christofle & Co., of Paris, and Messrs. Tiffany & Co., of New York, being 
almost the only metal-workers who have seriously attempted to ‘utilise the artistic effects to 
the production of which these materials so readily lend themselves. 

Now if, by means of a file or sand-paper, we remove the coloured surface from 
these alloys, we shall commonly find that the metals thereby revealed present no con- 
siderable diversity of hue, nearly all of them possessing a pale coppery pink or a brass- 
yellow colour. Thus it is evident that the hues characterising the tinted surfaces have 
originated in a peculiar treatment of the metallic alloys. It is easily proved that this 
treatment has not consisted in the addition of any fresh material, such as lacquer or varnish, 
to the surface. In point of fact, the operations to which the several alloys have been 
subjected have caused the removal of one or more of the original constituents of the alloy 
from the surface-layer. And it is the residue resulting from this treatment to which the 
colour-effects finally produced must be generally attributed. 

The two coloured Japanese alloys which have attracted most attention in Europe are 
those known as shi-bu-ichi and shakudd. These originated in Japan. Shi-bu-ichi means one- 
fourth, and the alloy is so called because it is supposed to contain something like one part 
of silver to three parts of copper; in reality, the proportion of silver is often much lower 
than twenty-five per cent, sometimes not exceeding six parts in one hundred. Its natural 
hue when polished is pale pink, but by pickles which remove some of the copper it is made 
to assume a number of lovely grey tints, some warm and rosy, some cool and neutral, and 
some almost as pure and pale as silver itself. It is used with the happiest effect in reliefs 
and inlays in association with bronzes of different hues, with red copper, with green and 
orange gold, and with the other copper alloy previously mentioned, and known to the 
Japanese as shakudd. This metal is essentially copper containing a small proportion of 
gold—rarely as much as five per cent, and frequently much less. Shakud6 contains also 
a variable quantity of silver, this metal being occasionally present even to a larger extent 
than the gold: traces of antimony and lead have been found in some samples. By boiling 
this alloy in a special pickling liquor its surface acquires a deep, almost black colour, the 
hue of which often has in it a tinge of blue or of violet. Specimens of fine metal-work in 
which shakud6 has been employed with telling effect have often withstood the wear and tear 
of two centuries—even blows, which have dented the rather soft metal, having failed to 
impair the integrity of the surface film of colour. 

It is greatly to be desired that these beautiful coloured alloys should be introduced 
into jewellery and other metal-work : a whole gamut of choice hues is at the disposal of the 
European artist. 



































FAITHFUL HEARTS 


BY PHILIP H. CALDERON, R.A. ETCHED BY C. O. MURRAY 


HE effect of a work of art is sometimes to. make us. think of its 
opposite. In one of Mr. Symonds’s delightful chapters on Italian 
cities he tells us that his mind was called away to Salisbury, with 
its trim perfection, whilst his body was in the rougher and much 
more incomplete old Italian town. In his case, however, the mind 
wandered from one set of artists to another, in mine it goes from 
the same artist to himself in another mood. It is strange to think 
that the same Mr. Calderon who painted this pathetic and homely 
English picture is the painter of his Aphrodite, swimming in the sea 

with the fresh green waves so gaily breaking about her and the sea-gulls flying in the blue sky. 

The subject of that picture was really the physical delight of living, and here we have the sadness 

of the last bereaved and melancholy years. I am not aware that English rustics pay in general 

any very frequent or pathetic attention to the tombs of their lost relations, A country clergyman 
tells me that he does what he can to encourage these pious habits, which are not, as yet, very 
common in his parish. A kind of false shame intervenes to prevent these expressions of 
sentiment. All the stronger, therefore, must the sentiment be in itself when it overcomes 
the coldness of prevalent custom —and this, I imagine, is the reason for the choice of Mr. 
Calderon’s subject. He may have seen the incident and been struck by it as we are by 
expressions ‘of feeling that go beyond common usage. The old man has lost his wife, 
perhaps some years ago, and now he comes piously to lay flowers upon her grave. This is 
the whole story—a novelist might invent details to add to it, a painter gives simply the 
visible evidence of feeling and stops there. I am not sure that for a task of this kind the 
reserve of painting is not better than the full analysis of literary art, so I attempt no addition 


of a story, in this case quite superfluous. 
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CHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL’S 
V.—Fieet Street 


ROM the new realms of the Law Courts we get into the ancient region of the news- 
papers. It is ancient, of course, only in a sense. It was not particularly noted as a 
newspaper reg.on about the time when Dr. Johnson invited Boswell to take.that famous 
walk down Fleet Street. But it seems ancient to us now, and Fleet Street is as much the 
accepted and typical region of the newspaper and the newspaper man as the Latin Quarter 
was once, and even to some extent still is, the recognised home of the Bohemian student. 
Mr. Pennell gives us some well-chosen glimpses of this region. Look at the two opposite 
corners of that little lane which opens out from Fleet Street: one corner occupied by the 
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‘Punch’ office, the other by the office of the ‘World.’ One cannot now imagine a London 
without ‘Punch.’ It seems curious to think that such a publication should ever have been 
called the London ‘Charivari;’ so little of the ‘Charivari’ is, or ever was, about thoroughly 
English Mr. Punch. Never from first to last was there a flavour of anything that was not 
thoroughly British about Mr. Punch: his prejudices—and what prejudices he did show now 
and again !—-were thoroughly English. But how healthy, pure, and manly his humour always! 
A Paris comic paper makes its stock-in-trade of one subject only — illicit: love. Mr. Punch 
never saw any fun in the fact that a husband was deceiving his fond wife, or that a wife was 
carrying on an intrigue with her credulous husband’s closest friend. Mr. Punch could have 
been as droll about this as any Frenchman of them all if he saw any fun or drollery in it; 
but, bless his honest, manly heart! he did not, and we are all greatly obliged to him for it. 
Mr. Punch started as a rather extreme Radical in the days of Douglas Jerrold and Tom 
Hood and Thackeray. He went in a good deal for the ‘man-and-a-brother’ principle; he 
was much in sympathy with the pro/étaire. One of his many ephemeral rivals satirised him, 


I remember, by publishing the titles of various poems humorously alleged to have appeared 
in the pages of ‘Punch’—‘Sit down by 


me, my shoeless brother ;’ ‘Come, share 
my lodging, honest tramp,’ and such-like ; 
but Mr. Punch soon got out of that 
humour, and no one could think of satir- 
ising him after that fashion now. But 
the praise that I have given ‘Punch’ no 
enemy could deny him. During all his 
long reign he has had genius and art to 
help him, and he has had purity too. See 
what a crowd is peering into his windows, 
where youbehold the pages of far-back 
numbers displayed, and may study a cari- 
cature of ‘Pam,’ or of ‘Dizzy,’ or even 


of Brougham and O’Connell. Some of 


the cartoons must surely be a rare puzzle to the schoolboys who stare at them through 
the windows; there are members of Parliament, doubtless, who would at this hour be unable 
to explain the meaning of this or that humorous grouping; but the drawing is always so 
admirable and so full of life and movement that people look at it and stick to it for its 
own sake. I always stop at that ‘Punch’ corner, and try to get close up to the window- 
pane and stare delighted. 

At the other side of the little court stands the ‘ World’ office. The glimpse of that 
little court is a pretty picture. One gets a sudden, unexpected impression of trees and old 
houses, and the stone tower of a church. The church tower looks ancient and time-honoured 
—a little out of keeping, seemingly, with the modern humours of Mr. Punch and the Society 
gossip of ‘Atlas.’ But there is really no incongruity ; life is all like that, and would be much 
less interesting if it were not so. Take the oldest and most venerable church in England ; 
when it was in its youth there was satirical talk and Society gossip going on under the’ 
shadow of its spires and towers. That which it was familiar with in its youth it need not 
be shamed at in its old age. The ‘World,’ too, was like ‘Punch,’ an innovation. Like 
‘Punch,’ it had numerous imitators and rivals who soon dropped out of rivalry, and some 
who still hold on in the competition. The ‘World’ started, for England, the popular and 
personal Society journal. The ‘Owl’ was altogether a different sort of thing; it was very 
clever and very brilliant, no doubt, but its cleverness and brilliancy were meant for the circles 
which have the Foreign Office as their centre, while ‘ Atlas’ naturally appeals urdi et orbi, to 
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all. I do not often agree with the political opinions of the ‘ World,’ but one must’ recognise 
the fact that here is a clever Society paper which a young woman may read. Gossip — 
personal gossip? No doubt personal gossip is an objectionable thing from the point of view 
of the higher morality; and of course the point of view of the higher morality ought to be 
the point of view of every one of us. Only it is not. And we do nearly all of us indulge, 
and even delight, in personal gossip, even when it is spiced with a little scandal. Is it not 
something, then, to have our personal gossip served up to us by clever men—and I suppose 
I may say by clever women—by men and women of education, who understand and in-— 
stinctively feel where the line ought 
to be drawn, and to whom it comes 
natural to distinguish between the 
gossip which causes a smile and the 
gossip which compels a blush? I 
dare say I should feel loftily proud 
of my austere virtue if I could 
declare with truth (or concerning 
‘Truth,’) that I never read these 
Society papers. But I do read 
them, and shall continue doing so 
—and go to, then! 

More of ‘the boyish population 
crowd around the windows of ‘ Punch’ 
than around the panes of the ‘ World.’ 
‘Punch’ has cartoons, the ‘World’ | 
has none; and the boy, as a rule, 
takes but slight interest in the doings 
of Belgravia, and the: Court draw- 
ing-rooms, and the interchange of 
friendly badinage between ‘Edward’ 
and ‘Henry.’ But observe the totally 
different sort of crowd around the 
windows of the ‘Sporting News!’ 
What a number of billycock hats! 
and what an expressive article of 
headgear the billycock hat becomes . 
on the head of a Londoner. Look 
at the open-mouthed hobbledehoy with his hands thrust loosely into his pockets! Every 
hat is expressive, but I think, the billycock tells its story best of all. The shovel hat 
may deceive; it may sometimes— not to speak irreverently— cover the brows that a 
billycock would have more appropriately adorned. Many of the curiously antiquated 
hats worn by ancient members of the House of Peers may likewise lend themselves to 
an imposition. There may now and then be levity, frivolity, a very passion for idle 
amusement, concealed beneath these relics of the past. I have often wondered, by the way, 
where these aged peers get these ‘quaint and olden’ hats! No man now sees such a head- 
piece in a hatter’s shop. Do the aged peers insist on having the hats specially built for 
them after some venerable fantasy of their own? Or did it happen that in various cases 
a young nobleman of the time of D’Orsay or Tom Duncombe’s brightest years, or Lyndhurst’s 
dressy days, was smitten with a passion for some particular beaver, and vowed that he would 
wear that pattern, and that pattern only, till death did him and it part? Then did each 
man go to his hatter and leave with him a pattern, and insist that that, and that alone, 
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must be supplied to him during the rest of his existence? It may be so; we all know 
about the shepherd’s-plaid trousers which were repeated and reproduced for Brougham while 
generations of perpetual change rolled on. Count Cavour was intensely fond of one costume 
—a snuff-coloured swallowtail, with trousers and waistcoat to correspond: his tailor had 
instructions to supply him with that costume, and that costume only. Perhaps the hats of 
the ancient peers are furnished on the same principle. But I have wandered far from 
the ‘Sporting Life’ and the billycock to the House of Lords and its old-world hats, and 


even to the arcades of Turin and the snuff-coloured coat of the great Cavour. 
Then there is the office of the 


‘Daily News,’ the advertising and sell- 
ing office—the office in Fleet Street. 
An eager crowd has gathered in front 
of its windows—some important news 
has been placarded ; but it is an earnest 
crowd, with not many boys or billy- 
cocks in it. How these Fleet Street 
newspaper offices are making Fleet 
Street a palatial thoroughfare in our 
days! The ‘Telegraph,’ the ‘Stan- 
dard,’ the ‘ Chronicle ’"—they are like 
some of the great American newspaper 
offices in vastness, in arrangement, and 
in splendour. Admiring all these, 
however, yet let me be allowed to 
tell of the positive fascination wrought 
upon me by one collection of old 
houses a little more westward in Fleet 
Street, which appear to be a very 
rookery of newspaper offices and all 
manner of public institutions. These 
houses are very old. They are highly 
picturesque. No doubt they are as 
firm and staunch and strong as they 
are old; but that is not the impression 
given to the ignorant and superficial 
gazer—to me, for example. They 
seem marked out and ‘girdled’ for 


speedy demolition. The odd thought comes into the mind that the various newspaper agents 





‘have simply taken possession of them as squatting families have settled down in ruined piles, or 
‘that the newspapers have swooped on them only for the purpose of hanging out each his banner 
‘on ‘the outward walls for the business of advertisement. I read the names of famous provincial 


journals— of musical journals ; I read, too, of various companies and institutions ; and I read of 


‘somebody’s‘oyster rooms. The whole place looks oddly like a dilapidated hive. These houses 
will be pulled down probably some early day, and handsome structures will grow up in their stead. 


Then the great provincial newspaper offices, and the offices of the musical journals, and the com- 
panies and institutions, will look quite in their right place, and there will be no incongruous 
suggestion of progress and prosperity taking up their home among ruins. But will the sight be 
quite so picturesque then for the searching Doctor Syntax of the London streets? Perhaps not. 


‘The incongruous is surely very often an important element in the creation of the picturesque. 


Justin H. McCarruy. 
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NATIONAL SUPREMACY IN PAINTING 


Pe ox are classed according to the political frontiers of the countries in which they 
live, and patriotism claims a painter as belonging to England or France when his. 
artistic descent is traceable rather to Holland or to Italy. Méeissonier is called a French 
painter, yet his art is of Dutch origin; Ingres was the head of the classical school in France, 
and he proceeded avowedly from Raphael; Rousseau and Dupré, who are classed as French 
landscape painters, are descendants of Constable; Turner comes directly from Claude, besides 
being influenced by the Dutch marine; even Constable himself, held to be the most English 
of landscape painters, was a constant and respectful student of foreign art, provided that it 
was not contemporary with himself. Out of his four lectures on landscape, three are given 
to the work of foreigners. Not only do English artists frequently learn much of their pro- 
fession abroad, but even the French themselves, the most narrowly national of European 
peoples, still send their prizemen to Rome. The President of our Royal Academy was 
educated in France, Germany, and Italy; and other well-known English artists, in and out of 
the Academy, have received a foreign training. The Americans are as French in art as they 
are English in literature. “What are called in England the National Gallery and the British 
Museum are national only in the sense of ownership. The plain fact is, that in the things 
of the mind we cannot be confined by nationality; all the higher studies lift us above 
nationality into an atmosphere which refuses to be limited by frontiers. 

Nevertheless, as national prejudices have a great power over the human mind, they 
attach themselves to the ascertainable fact of birth, and, therefore, it is most desirable for an 
artist to be born in some country too feeble to excite the jealousy of others. Foreigners 
praised for their artistic attainments have usually belonged either to insignificant Powers, or 
at least to some-Power that is no longer dreaded by the world. During the first Empire 
there was an intense prejudice in England against French art—a prejudice which began to 
give way when France occupied a less domineering position in Europe. The defeat of 1870 
did much to. obtain an acknowledgment of the superiority of the French school. No one 
who has glanced at the outrageous articles against Wagner in the French press can doubt 
that their depreciation of his art and of his personal character was due in great measure to 
the military strength of Germany. The free acknowledgment in both England and France 
of the merits of Italian painters, musical composers and performers, was made possible by 
the political insignificance of the old Italian States. French critics are extremely cordial in 
their praises of Dutch art. Does any one who knows the French national temper believe 
that these praises would be so unreserved if Holland were mistress of the German army or 
the British fleet? The warm admiration for Japanese art, which has prevailed for years both 
in France and England, is made possible only by the remoteness of the Japanese Empire and 
its absolute incapacity to hurt us. ' 

The French boycott against English art, maintained so steadily and for so many years, 
may be accepted as a valuable testimony to the naval and colonial power of Great Britain. 
In default of a positive law, French patriotism could be relied upon for the exclusion of 
English pictures both from public and private galleries in France. At this moment they 
are no longer quite absolutely excluded from the Louvre, but they are admitted only as 
free gifts, and hung in the worst places, as if the ‘Administration’ of the Gallery was 
ashamed of them. They are not important examples, it is true, but no one who knows 
the French would expect them to hang an English picture, however excellent, in the salon 
carré, a room reserved for petty nationalities that France could formerly look upon without 
any political jealousy. As for private collections, a critic who died recently—M. Ernest 
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Chesneau—said that a French collection might possibly admit an English picture as a 
curiosity, but not for any aesthetic pleasure, and still less as an influence that might elevate 
his soul.. If ever in the future a French Government were to give ten thousand pounds 
for a Reynolds or a Turner to be hung in the salon carré, it would be a proof of the 
political decadence of England. Let us hope that the honour may be deferred. 

M. Charles Blanc complained bitterly of the feeble representation of French art in the 
National Gallery. The English, as I have said, had a strong prejudice against French art 
during the first Empire, but it has been gradually dying away since then, and is now so 
nearly extinct that private English collectors buy French pictures readily when they happen 
to suit their taste. The English are preserved in some measure from international unfairness 
by their pride. England is great enough, we think, to recognise foreign superiorities in 
minor. matters, such as the arts which minister to enjoyment. We cannot deny that French 
art is very inadequately represented in the National Gallery, for the list of French painters 
only includes a dozen names, whilst that of Italian masters numbers more than twelve 
times twelve. Still, the chief reason for this poor representation is that the French art 
which the English unaffectedly enjoy is of very recent date. For example, the English do 
not care in the least for David, but they have a genuine admiration for Meissonier. Rosa 
Bonheur enjoys a popular reputation in England that no English artist could hope to 
attain in her own country. 

We remember, too, the great popular vogue of Gustave Doré, who did a thriving 
business in England both by his exhibition and by the sale of his illustrations. On the 
other hand, there is not a single artist of English blood—this excludes Mr. Tadema and 
Mr. Herkomer—who could earn his living by selling his works in France, the boycott being 
too unrelaxing there. A nobleman new to fame as an art critic—the Duke of Marlborough— 
thought that he made an excellent hit at English artists by remarking that French collectors 
would never buy their pictures or send for them to paint a portrait. The statement is true, 
but the deduction as to absence of merit is fallacious. There is no conceivable degree of 
merit that could overcome the objection against English nationality. The commercial test 
is at all times inapplicable. For many years Corot earned so little that without a small 
allowance and a monastic rule of celibacy, he would have had to abandon his art. Millet, 
with his large family, had to live like a peasant and in perpetual anxiety. I was surprised 
to see Mr. W. B. Richmond applying the commercial test to art criticism. An art critic, 
he said, was a painter who could not sell. In that case all English painters must be art 
critics across the Channel. The only Englishman I ever knew who could sell pictures in 
France, was my late friend William Wyld, but he lived in Paris permanently, and exhibited 
as a member of the French school. I remember visiting the Universal Exhibition of 1867 
with two French painters of some repute. The elder of the two looked at the English 
pictures with curious interest, and asked me whether these things had any sale in England. 
I mentioned a few prices, and he observed that it was fortunate for the painters that they 
were able to live in their own country. He thought that a merciful Providence had cast 
a strong delusion on the British public for the maintenance of a native industry ! 

In those general ideas that are formed about the art of another nation, it is usual to 
take some striking characteristic of a few artists and apply it to the whole school. French 
critics, having been struck by the laborious minuteness of detail in some English pictures, used 
to describe all English art whatever as characterised by the same minuteness. ‘English 
painters, they used to say, ‘work from Nature with a binocular,’ and they would describe 
English landscape painters as actually going to Nature with that instrument. The simple 
truth is that the tendency to minute detail is not, and never has been, -a characteristic of 
the English school—it belonged to John Lewis and to the young pre-Raphaelites; but if 
any critic who knows the school will write down a list of the hundred most eminent 
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English painters from Reynolds and Gainsborough to Watts, he will find that the majority 
of them painted broadly and comprehensively, whether in oil or water-colour. On. the 
English side, an impression used to prevail that French art was full of vanity and conceit, 
and that it was executed in a temper of display unfavourable to the study of Nature. Here, 
again, what was true of some artists was applied indiscriminately to all. Some French artists 
have adopted a showy style of performance, but many others (especially in the rustic division 
of the school, though by no means exclusively in that) work in a temper of sober and quiet 
observation, without trying to attract notice by any manual display. 

The great Universal Exhibitions have done more than anything else to break down the 
barrier of international prejudice. Even the French themselves are beginning to treat English 
art in a less disdainful and intolerant spirit. The difference in the tone of the French press 
from 1855 to 1867, and again from 1867 to 1878, was already in the direction of fairness, 
and this has been more strongly marked in 1889, when some French criticisms appeared 
which treated English art with as little prejudice as if it had been Dutch. There are, I 
believe, two reasons for this—a general and a particular. The first is the increasing tendency 
to cosmopolitanism in all matters of culture, which is a result of the more frequent inter- 
course between nations; and the second is a nearer approximation between the English 
and French schools themselves, which has been gradually bringing them to a common 
ground. A crude naturalism, both in form and colour, was at one time the most striking 
characteristic of the younger English artists, and that is now so common in the French school 
itself that French critics have got accustomed to it, and are no longer startled by it as they 
used to be. On the other hand, many English painters have adopted both more sober 
colouring and greater unity and simplicity of subject than were common amongst the 
younger men in 1855, so that there is less in their pictures to strike a foreigner as strange. 
In 1889 it was possible to go from the Continental to the English galleries without being 
taken aback by insular peculiarities. . 

The French school, by including a centennial exhibition, and also by the great space 
allotted to contemporary painters, assumed at once an apparent predominance. Those who 
are old enough to remember, as I do, the Manchester Exhibition of 1857, which was also 
in a great degree retrospective, will hardly doubt that if England had held a centennial 
exhibition in Paris, it would have rivalled the French one in excellence, provided that it 
had been as judiciously selected. This is not said in any disparagement of the French 
Centennial, which was of the highest value and interest. The first characteristic to strike 
one was the wide tolerance in the choice of representative works. All the various tendencies 
of French art, all its efforts and experiments, were equally represented there. Forms of art 
once considered hostile and incompatible dwelt peacefully side by side. What would David 
have thought, what would Ingres have said, to see not only the romanticism which they 
detested, but the rustic realism which for them would scarcely have been art at all, held in 
no less honour than their cwn most ‘serious’ performances? Nothing in the history of 
the human mind is more wonderful than the calm which succeeds to the great conflicts of 
the past. Some powerful man becomes famous by representing a principle, and his fame 
still lives when the principle has no longer a single enthusiastic advocate, or when it has 
become nothing more than a matter of convenient choice amongst others equally admitted. 

There is not any painter in the English school who answers to the Frenchman David. 
He could only have been produced in France in the Napoleonic era. His large picture of 
the coronation of Napoleon is monumental not only because it represents a great event, but 
because as a work of art it stands so firmly on its own principles. Few of us care very 
much for those principles now, yet what firmness of purpose, what self-discipline, what artistic 
integrity and rectitude go to the making of a work so important as that is, and carried out 
with such thoroughness in its own way! It is plain that David had immense confidence in 
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himself, or rather a great sustaining faith in his principles of work; he was never troubled 
with any considerations about visual truth, but clung to his linear definition, and his smoothly 
rounded modelling, and his positive colours, without any tendency to impressionism. Ingres 
was represented principally by his Jupiter and Thetis, his portrait of Napoleon enthroned, 
and his large picture of St. Symphorien in the hands of the Roman soldiers just before his 
martyrdom. We have not in the English school any artist to oppose to Ingres, with his 
extreme severity of principle and his rigorous discipline. It is said that he was personally 
unpleasant, and his portrait gives the impression of a man not likely to endure contradiction : 
this sternness or austerity may have been necessary to his work. The want of amenity in the 
artist’s nature made his art one of the severest forms of labour; it never betrays that inno- 
cent enjoyment which is the most enviable privilege of the happiest artists. There is often 
in the French nature a potential force of renunciation, exhibiting itself in the silent and 
simple lives of the Trappists, and in other ways. In the case of Ingres the renunciation was 
that of all pleasure in art except the constant search for a cold perfection. Now, if art were 
to be a pursuit of this disciplinary kind, it would lose its attraction for most of us. We care 
little for the display of knowledge in comparison with the pleasure of the eye, or some in- 
teresting association with human life. Ingres was too cold to have a lasting influence on the 
tendencies of the French school, and out of France he has excited nothing more than a 
reserved admiration. The influence of Delacroix has been exclusively one of deliverance. 
He delivered French art from pedantry, and showed the artistic value of unextinguished fire. 
The difference between the two masters was that the principles of Ingres could be adopted 
by painstaking mediocrity, and, therefore, were well adapted for a school, whilst those of 
Delacroix were not of the least use to anybody who had not both energy of invention and 
a gift of colour strong enough to excuse most imperfect drawing. Painting like that of 
Delacroix appeared to Ingres not only ignorant but unprincipled; it stood for freedom and 
inspiration in opposition to the discipline of a rule. Delacroix felt himself in sympathy with 
English painting, and was one of the first Frenchmen to appreciate it. His own art is 
English in its freedom and in the insufficiency of preparatory training, but French in a feverish 
excess of energy. It is the product less of a powerful than of an excitable temperament. After 
him came the rustic school—the school of landscape and animal painters—much appreciated in 
England, but still with certain French peculiarities, especially what on first acquaintance looks 
like an excessive simplicity of purpose and plainness of execution, though we find out after- 
wards that there is in reality much subtlety under this apparent plainness. Men of great 
talent, and even genius, gave their best endeavours to such.a theme as a little pond, or a cow 
beside the stump of a tree—the importance of the work being not in the subject but in the 
strength of the performance as a piece of painting, as when a simple air is sung by an accom- 
plished vocalist. French effort in rustic painting has not gone much in the direction of 
detail, the attention of artists having been given to tone and mass, and in animals, of course, 
to the facts of structure which involved considerable study of form. It is difficult to find 
anything in English painting answering, for example, to the art of Troyon, at least before 
French influence began to be felt in England. English painting of rustic subjects was either 
hard, and more or less scientific, as in the case of Sidney Cooper, for example, or too polished 
and superfine, as in the rustic works of Landseer. The greater power of the French school 
in works of this class was due to a certain harmony between their apparent rudeness and the 
rudeness of bucolic existence, though in reality there was delicacy of observation in the art, 
as there is a delicate beauty in the familiar things that it represents. The tendency to paint 
the familiar, and what may be quite truly called the commonplace, has kept French art aloof 
from those sublimities of landscape that belong especially to mountainous regions, and are 
observed or understood by few. It is, therefore, reasonable to compare French landscape 
painters with Constable, but useless to compare them with Turner. Here comes the 
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important question whether nobility of subject is to be taken into account in a comparison of 
painters or not. Historical painters have always believed that noble and important subjects 
gave them a right to consider their work more elevated in aim than the representations of 
boorish life that interested the Dutch painters, but in landscape nobility of subject appears to 
have done little for the rank of artists. Mr. Alfred Newton, who had a passion for mountain 
scenery, and who painted it in its sublimity with remarkable fidelity and truth, has much. 
less reputation than either Cox or Constable, who preferred more ordinary subjects. Now, 
without going quite so high as Turner, France never produced an artist who understood 
mountain scenery like Mr. Alfred Newton. 

When we come to merely pastoral landscape in quiet scenery, the French may fairly 
claim the merit of a broadly faithful, though not a minute observation, and of a great 
coherence in the way of motive and sentiment. I cannot, however, think that the reputation 
of French landscape painters has always been in proportion to their merits. The French 
have a way of exalting reputation above the atmosphere of reason. For example, they have 
made demi-gods of Jules Dupré and of Théodore Rousseau, men who undoubtedly manifested 
both sincerity and power, but whose performance is often either weak or exaggerated, and 
it seems to me that they never did adequate justice to the quiet but very faithful and 
observant intelligence of Lambinet. Jules Dupré died lately, and was amply represented in 
the Centennial. Some of his pictures are striking, as for example the Environs de Southampton, 
but when we come to a critical analysis, we soon discover that the striking effect is purchased 
at too great a cost. The values are wrong, the shadows under distant trees are made too 
black, and the kind of force obtained is more legitimate in a pen drawing than in a painting. 
In some other works (for example, two landscapes in the Luxembourg) the painter has 
sought a morbidezza in execution, which does represent nature and is, in fact, a sort of 
spurious ideal. Dupré was more an experimentalist in landscape than a master, but he had 
power, both manual and mental, and success never came to an artist who deserved it better 
by single-minded devotion to his art. Théodore Rousseau was also a devoted student of 
nature all his life, with results of very various quality. I remember walking through a 
French collection of pictures with an English Academician, when we found a number of 
Rousseaux, and the English artist said, ‘Has he any reputation in France? I never saw 
such a wretched lot of landscapes in my life.’ The collection in the Centennial was, on the 
whole, of better quality, but it bore many signs of what may be properly called amateurship. 
In a few of the works, especially Une Allée de Village, the conception and execution were 
petty and almost puerile, in others they were much stronger. Rousseau was most at home 
amongst the oaks and rocks of Fontainebleau in summer sun and shadow. He had two 
distinct styles, the expression of two different states of mind—a patient state and a more 
excited one. His worst work was patiently niggled, his best painted broadly —and, indeed, 
some of his finest things are projects of pictures sketched upon canvas and never fully 
carried out. Like Dupré, he was an honest, single-minded lover of nature. Frangois 
Millet has now such an immense reputation on account of his rustic sentiment and the fine, 
simple taste of his compositions, that it may sound like heresy to ask if he was really a 
good painter. There are several French rustic painters who excel Millet in the technical 
work of painting, which may, perhaps, be accounted for in some degree by his habit of 
working almost exclusively from sketches in black and white, principally pen sketches — 
a habit which may be convenient, but which leaves colour and texture too exclusively 
to memory. The well-known picture of the Stacks (Les Meules) is plainly a piece of 
studio colour; and even the famous Glameuses—the three women gleaning, now in the 
Louvre—is an abstraction from an artist’s experience of rural life and not a realisation 
of it. The two landscapes entitled Le Hameau Cousin and Pacage, are not of higher 
quality than the inferior work of Rousseau. Millet was seen at his best in the grandly 
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conceived Sheepfold— Moonlight; a work full of sentiment and executed. with profoundly 
mysterious art. 

Troyon was nobly represented at the Centennial. - His most important picture was 
Morning — Going to Market, cattle and peasants in early sunshine, and one of his most 
powerful simpler works was a study of an Ox in a Meadow. ‘Troyon was much more 
uniformly sure of himself than Rousseau and Jules Dupré. His mind, when it did break 
down, broke down utterly, but so long as it remained intact he had a remarkably equal flow 
of artistic force. He never had a master in the usual sense of the word, though he profited 
by the advice of Roqueplan, who allowed him to visit his painting-room. He himself has 
had a considerable influence, entirely salutary, on the French rustic school. Corot was 
represented by no less than forty-four works in the Centennial, and as these were very 
various both in date and intention, they afforded an excellent opportunity for studying a 
master who, if the opinion of all nations is to be equally taken into account, is certainly at 
the head of all modern landscape. It is curious that the earnestness of modern realism should 
have ended by this exaltation of a pure idealist. The art of Corot is but remotely connected 
with nature. There must, of course, be at least a reference to, or a reminiscence of, reality 
in all ideals, but Corot refused to let his ideal be too much bound down to or entangled 
with matter. He would go out in the mist of the morning, and gaze and dream; but when 
the shadows became strong and the sunlight clear and vivid—that is to say, just when the 
hours came for making a clear, strong study of reality—he would return to the studio 
because the charm of the day was over. If a young artist went to Corot to see how he had 
overcome the difficulties of representing objects, he would find that the painter had dexterously 
avoided them by substituting an idea in place of a collection of things. This is the chief 
reason why his pictures are so harmonious. As the idea is all, as it is absolutely predominant, 
it is impossible that there should be any obtrusiveness of parts. The important picture 
entitled Diana’s Bath is as harmonious as the finest Claudes, and as remote from hard 
reality. The effect of the Centennial was to give Corot a more exalted place than ever. 
This comes as a discouragement to the careful and close study of nature, for Corot was 
rather a poet than a student in the painter’s meaning of the word. How many landscape 
painters have been assiduous students, without a chance of attaining to anything like the 
celebrity of this tender and amiable idealist ! 

Daubigny was nearer to reality. He never had the elegance of Corot, and he never 
drew in the sense of accurate delineation; but he had a remarkable freshness and unity of 
impression, due to his habit of painting oil sketches directly from nature. His works in the 
Centennial, much less numerous than those of Corot, included the well-known Lock in the 
Valley of Optevoz and various pictures of the beautiful rivers Oise and Cure, also three 
marine subjects and an impressive Solitude. 

The poetic observation of Corot and the broad synthetic studies of Daubigny do not 
approach in accuracy to the firm and vigorous realism'of Meissonier. It is good evidence 
of the wide toleration now happily prevailing in the world of art, that talents so opposite 
as those of Corot and Meissonier should be equally accepted by the world. The reputation 
of Meissonier was, if possible, enhanced by the Centennial. Just now it is unquestionably the 
highest artistic reputation amongst living artists; yet Meissonier is very little of an idealist, 
and though he is not without a certain poetic sense, it is limited to an appreciation of what 
is impressive in actual life. The kind and degree of poetic sense which belong to the 
genius of Meissonier, were fully manifested in his picture of Napoleon riding with his officers 
during the retreat in Russia of 1814. The picture is known simply by that. date, and has 
recently become more celebrated than ever because a wealthy tradesman, more enthusiastic 
about a single painter than about art in. general, has paid for it a sum that would have 
purchased a small gallery. Few more powerful works have ever been painted, yet there is 
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ho display of power. It seems as if we were affected by the truth alone ; we are under a 
spell that we believe to be nothing but reality, so little obtrusive is the poetic element in 
the work; yet it is there still, and it is that which enthrals us. Even the very reticence 
of the painter adds to the impressiveness of the scene, like the stern calm of Napoleon as he 
rides through the dreary landscape. The other military picture, of Napoleon III. at Solferino, 
is pure prose, minutely observant, but the kind of art that belongs to a scientific age. The 


painter is now too old for the high finish of minute detail that did so much to win his: 


early reputation. He could not now paint such a study as the hind-quarters of the Emperor’s 
horse in the Solferino picture, and has adopted a broader style, of which the noble portrait 
of himself is hitherto the finest example. A landscape painter’s open-air study in Venice, 
broadly painted and luminous, yet a little crude, is good evidence of a healthy versatility, 
but might have been painted by an inferior man. It is a mistake of a graver kind to go 
back to subjects and to a style which invite comparison with works of the best time. The 
Gun at the Bridge of Poissy is an instance of this; it required the painter’s early execution. 
The best recent work of Mleissonier is comparatively easy and comprehensive in handling, 
as, for example, The Traveller and Postillon revenant haut le pied, which, though not in his 
early style, are as fine as anything the artist ever produced. In the notable picture, The 
Guide, where a guide is leading soldiers through a wood, the size of the work put the artist 
at his ease about detail, and he drew with all his early precision, but on a larger scale. 

Meissonier sets an admirable example to all artists and to all elderly men who have 
any work to do. He has never trusted to past acquisition, but has founded every new work 
on fresh studies, and is still a patient student in his old age; this, too, in spite of the 
temptations of wealth, and the assurance from all the voices about him that his fame is as 
secure as the fame of the most illustrious dead. Ingres said that drawing is the probity of 
art; he might have made his apothegm more comprehensive: Study is the probity of art. 

Bastien-Lepage, who in his short career attained one of those great reputations which 
promise posthumous fame, worked exactly on those principles that French criticism used to 
deride when they were followed by Englishmen. Consider his Yoan of Arc listening to her 
Voices. Wf that picture had been executed by an English artist in the days of the pre- 
Raphaelites it would have been classed as a pre-Raphaelite work. It has the intensity of 
expression, the fervour, the tendency to the supernatural in curious combination with minute- 
ness of material detail, that used to characterise pre-Raphaelite pictures. The inspired maiden 
has a rapt expression in the eyes that I know to be truthful, having seen it in a person subject 
to religious hallucinations, and by a bold exercise of pictorial license a vision is seen by us 
behind her, whilst the foreground has all the minute commonplace detail of a cottage garden. 
Here we come to the one great difficulty in international comparisons. What would the 
French have said if they could have remained ignorant of Bastien-Lepage, and if this picture 
‘had been exhibited as an English work? My belief is that they would have seen in it a 
curious specimen of insular eccentricity; so, too, with the archaic refinement of his portrait 
of the Prince of Wales: they would have found it interesting, perhaps, but affected. And 
when we come to. the experiments of M. Manet (which were but half tolerated in France 
itself) we may be sure that they would have met with no mercy had they come from a 
foreigner: yet Manet had serious aims; he tried for freshness of touch and style, and chose 
his subjects in perfect sincerity; the only misfortune being that work so little corrected, so 
little chastened, requires almost infallible taste in conception and certainty in performance. 

I had hoped to get into one article sufficient material for a conclusion about national 
supremacy in painting, but have found it impossible to avoid some consideration of individual 
- efforts, and this immediately absorbs space if it is to be made in any degree readable. The 
lesson from what we have been considering hitherto is this: the variety of artistic fashions 
or movements makes the contrast between artists in the same nation greater than that 
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between artists: who might be selected from different nations. England never produced 
a Meissonier, yet there are Englishmen nearer to Meissonier in the love of fact and the 
desire for accuracy than some excitable Frenchmen. There was much in Bastien-Lepage that 
would have been considered English thirty years ago. You might, it is true, fix upon a 
Frenchman like Roll and say, ‘This kind of painting is essentially un-English; no English- 
man would ever paint with that immense assurance!’ That would be true, but it is also 
true that M. Roll’s way of painting is as remote from the practice of Ingres as it is from 
that of Sir Frederick Leighton. In short, the classification of artists by their nationality is 
much less accurate than a classification according to the ideas and principles which regulate 


their work. PGH 
(To be continued.) See 


THE BRITISH SEAS 


IX.—The North Sea 


The Port of Newcastle—The River Tyne—View from the High Level Bridge—Story of the Tyne—Types of Tyne-built 
Ships—The old Collier—The Tyne in Mid-winter— Armstrong, Mitchell, & Co.—Robert Stephenson & Co.— 
Ordnance and Locomotives—Tynemouth and Cullercoats—The Story of the Lifeboat—Henry Taylor and the 
Lightship— Grace Darling — Collingwood’s Crew at Trafalgar— Sunderland: Its Narrowness, its Industries—Seaham 
Harbour and Lord Byron—The Hartlepools—A pretty Winter Picture—The well-deck Steamer — Middlesborough 


and the Tees—The Story of the Tees—Mr. John Vaughan and the Cleveland Hills. 


HE port of Newcastle is twenty miles long. Such prodigious dimensions I was 
unable to understand until it was explained to me that the port begins at the 
mouth of the river down at Tynemouth and South Shields, though how high up it extends 
I am unable to say, unless the district called ‘Scotswood’ be its limit. The Tyne is not 
a river that one would call noble. It lacks the majesty that one finds in the Thames below 
bridges, despite the disgusting colour of the water till one falls in with the blue of the Channel 
tide, streaming in to clarify London’s rolling volume of pease-soup; nor has it the dignity of 
the Mersey, nor the beauty of the Clyde; but in my humble judgment the Tyne is a more 
remarkable stream than all the other rivers put together. 

It was but the other day, so to speak—well, within living memory, at all events—that 
the bar at the mouth of the Tyne obstructed the entrance of any sort of vessel that was at 
all bigger than Fielding’s famous cod-smack. At low water, as it is called, people pulled 
off their shoes and stockings and waded across, whilst there were parts where the bed 
of the river dried into hard mud. The transformation that has been wrought makes 
this river the wonder that everybody finds it. Steamers whose tonnage runs into thousands 
come and go, and they come and go with as much facility in the River Tyne as in the 
River Thames. The Docks are such receptacles as to fully justify the pride—I may 
say, the enthusiasm — with which the people of the district speak about them. The great 
High Level Bridge, which connects Gateshead and Newcastle for the railway and the 
pedestrian, is a miracle of skill, of strength, of beauty; an object that when I was living in 
Newcastle I was never weary of admiring. - Robert Stephenson could. not have desired to 
leave a nobler memorial of his genius behind him. I have leaned over the bridge and for 
long spells at a time have forgotten myself in contemplation of the picture of the river far 
down beneath me, with its shore of wild and grimy Gateshead on the right, and the busy 
Quayside and its lengths of palatial offices on the left. 

Byron’s love of rocks whereon to muse is very well for the poet who is on the 
look-out for hints from nature—for a revelation from the stars—for a whisper from - 
the ocean—for some deep secret of the earth, half muttered in the moan of a passage of 
night wind. But he, as Dr. Samuel Johnson would say, who labours after a just compre- 
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hension of the vicissitudes of human life, its vanities, its toils, its achievements, and, let me 
add (with a side glance at the Quayside), its defeats, its failures, and its humiliations, must 
take his stand upon the High Level Bridge. It was but the other day, as I have said, that 
yonder river, flowing darkly many feet below, was an insignificant, fordable stream. How 
long ago? Well, I believe the year was about 1850, at which date the Tyne came into the 
hands of its present Conservators. In those days the old town of Sunderland was having 


it all her own way. The Wear could not be called a rival, for practically there was no ' 


Tyne. But some forty years ago, the Tynesiders, with Sir Joseph Cowen at their head— 
Sir Joseph, who had for a son one of the most eloquent men this nation of eloquent men has 
ever produced—went to work with a will. There was a Tyne Improvement Bill; and 
when that was passed the dredger was set to work. The dredger is a species of barge that 
scoops out mud ; how many of these fabrics were employed I do not know. But day after 
day, for months and months, the monotonously revolving scoops were slowly and obstinately 
deepening the channel. Then piers were built at the mouth of the river—piers and some 
docks. Yet I believe that down to the year 1861 the progress by no means corresponded 
with the outlay, and with the general Tyneside resolution to reduce the River Wear to a 
second-hand accomplishment. Ships light of draught, comparatively speaking, took the mud 
when their hatches were flush, and remained immovable at the top of high water despite the 
sea-blessings profusely showered upon the Conservators by rough ocean skippers and owners 
whose ‘little all’ was to be expressed in the words ‘prompt despatch.’ An immense 
effort was then made, inspired by Mr. Ure, whose name, though a household word at 
Newcastle, may possibly be unfamiliar to many of the readers of THe Portrotio. Mr. 
Ure came forward with a vast and masterly plan of dredging, and to him—at all events to 
a very great extent—the Tynesider owes a river he dearly loves and justly boasts of, no 
matter in what part of the world he may be encountered. 

This little piece of local history should be known to the man who pauses upon the 
High Level Bridge for the purpose of looking about him, and musing upon the varied and 
wonderful scene that is spread, as on canvas, below. A very forest of chimneys point their 
sooty apertures skywards, and from every one of them pours the black smoke of the coal- 
fed furnace, or the white vapour of the chemical works. The atmospheric effects are 
wonderful and beautiful. The river rolls in a surface of sullen darkling steel betwixt the 
giant supporters of the great bridge, and the magic of the atmosphere, wrought by the 
blending of the lights and shades of the smoke-tinctured district, makes the stream look as 
wide again as it is. 

Twenty types of vessels fix the attention. There is the huge, hideous, slate-coloured, 
camel-backed tank, waiting for her engines. She is the latest horror of one of the ship- 
building yards betwixt the High Level Bridge and Tynemouth, and a startling example of 
the ability of the modern shipwright to combine the amplest possibility of insurance with 
the smallest possible expenditure in the direction of safety. How that deadly structure will 
show a little later on—that death-dealing structure, whose rivets are no better than sticking- 
plaster ; whose plates provide the same security against the perils of the sea that one would 
look for in a fabric fashioned out of the lids of bandboxes ; whose engines will barely have 
power to drive her head to wind against a topgallant breeze—how she will presently show, 
you may gather by observing that steamer at the Quayside, newly arrived, waiting to be 
discharged ; a small ship whose decks, as you look down upon them, are full of motion, of 
little wriggling, running figures, of revolving steam machinery, and the like. She lies upon 
the water as a board would; her height of side almost wholly consists of bulwarks. Level 
those bulwarks—reduce her to the line of her main deck by removing that extraordinary 
deformity forward, styled a topgallant forecastle, and then, were you to cross to the Gates- 
head side and survey her from the height of your own stature, you would see nothing of 
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her hull—nothing of the ship saving the funnel that leans over her stern, and the pole mast 
in the bow, whose purpose as a derrick is not to be dissembled by its two square yards. 

How can captains find men to ship in such vessels? How can owners find captains 
to take charge of them? It cannot be because sailors ‘must live,’ since, to use a Paddyism, 
sailors can only get their living aboard such craft by perishing. But to the musing, poetic 
eye, looking down from over the parapet of the High Level Bridge, these man-killing 
monstrosities serve their turn very well as bits of colour. Their’ slates and reds, their 
gleam of glass and sparkle of brass, blend into a sort of beauty with the other richly-hued 
details. They suggest /ife, menacing as they are with death! They express commerce, and 
they also indicate that paralysing stress of competition which is crowding the ports, the 
docks, and the rivers of this country with lines upon lines of what the old naval Jacks called 
‘Rotten Rows.’ 

The business of the Tyne is more concentrated than that of the Thames, and one seems, 
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THE MOUTH OF THE TYNE. FROM A DRAWING BY BARLOW MOORE, 


therefore, to find more movement here than in the southern stream. The tug snorts, and 
splashes, and drives; the old collier, too, that seems a hundred years old, is not wanting : 
see her, lean, gaunt, and hungry, ill-conditioned and beggared by the ‘strumpet winds which 
she has wrestled with for one knows not how long. A little imagination will find something 
dim and bleared in her aspect, and she seems to lean upon, rather than to strain at her old 
chain-cable, as though it were.a crutch. The fancy goes to Whitby at sight of her—to 
Whitby or Blyth, and to Captain Cook. You are witnessing our iron naval story in the 
making when you look down upon the metal steamer—at the metal sailing ship; but 
yonder old collier is like the word finis at the end of a volume: the story. she illustrates 
is ended; all the old romance, the old life of the ‘sea, its pigtails, its cocked hats, its line- 
of-battle ships, its press-gangs, are contained in the chapters of which that old Geordie over 
there might well be the last recorded syllable. : 

Most of the rivers that I am acquainted with show best on a fine summer's day; but to 
my mind all that is impressive inthe scenery of the Tyne is best accentuated by midwinter, 
when the sky is dark with bodies of flying vapour whose shoulders are whitened by the rushing 
snow-squall, when the shrill. gale is whipping the water into ripples which foam as they run, 
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when the white of the snow gives a ghastly staring face to the country by contrast with the 
black and grimy chimneys and coaly structures which crowd the river’s banks. When Nature 
_is in these midwinter humours old Father Tyne is entirely in sympathy with her. There 
seems to be nothing fit in sunshine and blue heavens for this wonderful northern river of 
labour, smoke, and machinery. Butterflies and flowers, the emerald-bright lawns of the Thames, 
the stooping and sipping willow, the swan, the little flowery island—these are things not to 
be reconciled with one’s memory of the winding miles of Tyne, with its railways and its 
factories, its ironworks and ship-building yards, its collieries, its bleak huddles of artisans’ homes. 

The two distinctive features of Newcastle everybody must own, I think, to be the 
ordnance works of Armstrong & Co. and the locomotive works of Robert Stephenson & Co. 
I remember some years ago spending a day in these wonderful factories, and I behold again 
with the eye of memory the great scene of locomotive shops and sheds, the teeming life, the 
blazing furnaces, the thunderstorms of smoke and sparks, the gigantic sheaves of metal, the 
boilers, the rooms thrilling with whirring machinery, the sudden volcanic emissions of blinding 
brilliance under the action of the fan-blasts, whose pulse trembles through one’s bones into 
the very innermost being of the inner man. I carry with me, too, a lifelong impression of 
gigantic ordnance—monster pieces finished and unfinished ; and I also remember wondering, 
as I applied my eye to the mouth of some colossal engine of war, whose power was to be 
expressed in I know not how many tons, whether, all things being equal, these enormous guns 
were going to do the execution we read of as the result of a broadside in the days of thirty-six 
and forty-two pounders. Oppose the metal of the armour-clad to these eighty and a hundred 
tonners, and oppose the timber sides of an old liner to such guns as Howe won the victory 
of the First of June with—what of the destruction to follow? When Collingwood, who 
was born in Newcastle, carried the Royal Sovereign into battle he blew out the stern of the 
Santa Ana, and killed and wounded four hundred of her crew. There are a good many 
problems for the next naval war to solve; but that the science of slaughter in these days 
is going to prove superior to the art of murder in times which we now pronounce 
exceedingly primitive, I am never more inclined to doubt than when I think of the yardarm 
to yardarm engagement, the withering swiftness of the British fire, the volleyings from sharp- 
shooters in the tops into the crowded, unsheltered decks, with the powder-magazine by no 
means inaccessible to a round-shot, and a company of nine hundred and perhaps a thousand 
souls in a ship of about eighteen hundred tons to massacre—when I think, I say, of these 
things, and then take a view of the weapon that is to throw a projectile seven or eight miles, 
and reflect upon twelve-inch plates and fabrics sunk almost to the wash of the water. 

The mouth of the Tyne offers a picturesque scene as you pass it. On the north shore 
is Tynemouth, which is to Newcastle and its district as Margate and Ramsgate are to 
London. The sands of Cullercoats stretch away in gold, and they give a wonderful depth 
and richness of colour to the chocolate-tinctured line of coast. But though the spirit of 
griminess holds aloof from Tynemouth, where all is clean and bright and cheerful, full of 
the suggestions of seaside summer holiday-making, it lurks very adjacent in North Shields 
and over the way in South Shields, in defiance of the garden-like effects the people of that 
famous old coastal town have been importing of late months—with an eye, no doubt, to their 
rival opposite. Of the two Shields it would be very hard to say which is the grimier. On 
the whole, I think that to South Shields must be conceded all the merit’ that superior 
sootiness can claim. - But then it is the home, the birthplace, of the Lifeboat! an historic 
detail of its centuries’ old story which must entitle it to the respect and veneration of all 
. seafarers. 58 
For many years Tynemouth obtained. the credit of the introduction of the lifeboat. 
But the matter has been set at rest by the erection at South Shields of a memorial to the 
two claimants to the invention —Greathead and Wouldhave. It is unfortunate that the 
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respective pretensions of these men cannot be determined. Wouldhave is said to have 
invented the lifeboat, and Greathead to have improved it; but their contemporaries assumed 
Greathead as the sole inventor, and in 1802 the House of Commons granted him a sum of 
1200/, as compensation for his losses over the idea. The story of the first lifeboat was told 
by Sir Cuthbert Heron, Bart., of South Shields. During a heavy gale of wind a vessel 
named the Adventure stranded on the Herd Sands ; Sir Cuthbert was amongst the crowd who 
viewed the dreadful sight, and he offered a reward to any seaman who should put off to 
rescue the perishing crew. No man responded. The sea ran furiously and dangerously high, 
and there was no boat fit to encounter it. The whole of the crew of the Adventure 
perished within three hundred yards of the shore. The effect of this dismal ocean spectacle 
upon the public of South Shields was such that a number of persons immediately met, and 
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agreed to offer a reward to any one who should submit a plan of a boat of an approvable 
sort for the preservation of human life. Greathead’s plan or model was thought well of ; 
a committee was formed, and a sum of money raised by subscription for the building of 
the boat. 

Such, in a few words, was the origin of the lifeboat. The boatmen hung in the wind 
at first; but they were coaxed by offers of reward to man Greathead’s fabric, and the 
experiment once made established her, against their prejudices, as a safe boat. The example 
of South Shields was followed in course of time by North Shields, Lowestoft, Ramsgate, 
Montrose, and other places. But how primitive those early boats were, one may judge 
by the prices charged for building them. A ten-oared boat of the largest size cost a 
hundred and sixty-five pounds; in these times the charge would be from seven hundred to 
one thousand pounds. There is no nobler service the wide world over, and South Shields 
merits all possible applause for honouring the memory of Greathead and Wouldhave. 

North Shields should follow the example of her sister over the way by honouring the 
memory of a man whose work was certainly not less valuable than that of the inventor of 
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the lifeboat. I refer to Henry Taylor. ‘Who was he?’ inquires the reader. Henry Taylor 
was an old master-mariner, to whose judgment and indomitable pluck and perseverance the 
seafaring world owes the Lightship. Until Henry Taylor bestirred himself, that deadly 
stretch of Channel shoal, called the ‘Goodwin Sands,’ was lampless—a vast, black grave on 
a dark night for the entombing of ships and their crews, and year after year scores were 
perishing there, and cargoes of value running into hundreds and thousands sinking to the 
bottom. Observe those sands now: small, but immensely strong, red-hulled vessels ride 
north and south and east and west of them; their lanterns sparkle brilliantly by night; there 
are guns and rockets on board to instantly communicate the news of a disaster to the shore ; 
by day they are like finger-posts, pointing out the right road to the puzzled mariner. Is not 
the memory of the man who first caused the floating light to be moored in useful adjacency 
to the deadly shoal worth honouring? Is Henry Taylor less a benefactor to his species 
than Greathead? Let North Shields see to it. The whole district should subscribe to a 
memorial, and not the poorest Jack, I believe, on the North-east coast but would be ready 
with the value of even half an ounce of tobacco as a contribution. 

Grace Darling is another dominant name hereabouts. The scene of her famous exploit— 
the Farne Islands—is at some distance from the Tyne, yet not so much out of hail but that 
the story may be incorporated with Tyneside localisms. A diver once told me that, being 
at the Farne Islands, he was induced by curiosity to sink in his dress to the bottom, to have 
a look at the wreck of the Forfarshire, as she lay, and as she had been lying for years, in 
the glass-clear water. 

‘She went down to leeward of the island, sir,’ said he to me. 

‘And what of that?’ said I, perceiving his drift nevertheless. 

‘Why,’ he answered, ‘as she was to leeward, the job of reaching her must have been 
trifling ; consequently too much has been made of the yarn.’ 

I looked the man over, as the Americans say, and wondered how he would have acted 
had he been in Grace Darling’s place. There never can be any virtue in the discovery of 
a diver to diminish the glory of this maid’s achievement. Grace Darling’s deed is one of 
those few heroical acts about which too much has not been said because too much can never 
be said. The coble in which she rescued the unhappy people is yet, I believe, to be seen ; 
and one needs to view it to fully appreciate Grace’s story. Observe the dimensions of the 
little ark, and then realise the sea that was running that night, the foam of broken waters, 
the recoiling hurl of the boiling billows furiously charging the iron rocks of the islands! 
Surely England has never produced a daughter in whose memory she has reason to feel 
greater pride. 

All this part of the coast has long enjoyed renown for its breed of sailors. I fancy that 
the Tyne hit the hardest blow of all England’s deliveries in that way in our naval wars. 
The coasting trade was the famous nursery of the British mariner, and there was always an 
eager seeking after the ‘coalman’ by the press-gang. No race of Johnnies, as they were 
called, were ever their equal for alertness, for forecastle seamanship, and for fighting. It 
is said that the majority of Collingwood’s crew at Trafalgar were Tynesiders. No naval 
seaman better appreciated the marine products of the Shields, and it is more than probable 
that he was always on the look-out for all gentlemen of the jacket who knew the meaning 
of the word ‘hinney,’ and who pronounced Newcastle, ‘ Newcassel.’ 

Sunderland is not very far south of Newcastle, and until one comes to the mouth of 
the River Wear there is not much coastal scenery to talk about. The impression I preserve 
of Sunderland is that of narrowness. Its river is wide and good, but one might suppose 
that land was enormously costly when they first began to build here, and that the issue of 
the general architectural plan was a hard squeeze. I recollect the principal street on a 
Saturday night. You would have thought that all Durham had turned out to take an airing in 
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this narrow thoroughfare. The elbows were much more needed than the legs. Locomotion 
was extravagantly slow. The dreadful disaster that happened some years ago, when scores 
of poor little children were crushed to death, seemed to be largely owing to Sunderland’s 
singular taste for tight fits. I do not know whether the railway station has been enlarged 
since I was at Sunderland, but I have a clear recollection of the narrowness of its 
platforms, of the narrowness of its exits and entrances, of the narrowness of its lobby 
and of its waiting-rooms, The original motive for all this slenderness of dimensions might 
probably be in a desire to stimulate progress by inducing a haunting sense of stress ; 
just as at Bath they made the pavements extraordinarily wide that society there, which 
lounges and never works, might have plenty of room for cutting one another in the public 
streets. 

But though Sunderland’s commercial prosperity may not be of the Tyneside character, 
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SUNDERLAND HARBOUR, FROM A DRAWING BY G, CHAMBERS. 


there is everywhere a wonderful suggestion ot growth, of trade, of activity in a hundred 
directions. One must go to the river to compass the character of the industries. The docks 
are spacious and crowded with shipping ; here are works for testing anchors and chain cables, 
and I was told, when I inspected them, that they were the finest in the kingdom. Here 
are huge granaries, engineering works, boiler works, saw-mills, creosote works, shipbuilding 
yards in plenty, lines of stajths for ever feeding the voracious maws of steamers or sinking 
colliers to their wash-streaks. But the noise! The distracting commingling of volcanic 
sounds! Locomotives shrieking, strings of loaded waggons thundering past, a countless 
beating of iron plates, an endless harsh clanging of machines and hammers! Is there any 
part of Sunderland. to which the uproar of the river does not penetrate? That people 
should go on living and hearing —existing and yet preserving their auricular organs— is a 
triumphant illustration of the power of habit to dominate all physical conditions. 

One. hauls out from the land after the ship’s nose is clear of the South Outlet, 
and but very little of the coast is held in sight. What you notice you will find of 
the familiar type hereabouts—a character of iron ruggedness—a dark, low, forbidding 
terrace of cliff, with a menace of its own in the scowl of it in places, as though it were 
very well acquainted with the quality and temper of the ocean foe, the wild North Sea, 
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that washes the length of it. It is this part of the coast that suggests to memory the fine 


old lines :— 
‘When the fierce North wind with his airy forces 


Rears up the North Sea to a foaming fury, 
And the red lightning, with a storm of hail, comes 
Rushing amain down, 
How the poor sailors stand amaz’d and tremble, 
Whilst the hoarse thunder, like a bloody trumpet, 
Roars a loud onset to the gaping waters, 
Quick to devour them!’ 


Seaham Harbour is hard by; but what is one to say of it? It is safe, perhaps, to 
speak of it as ‘quaint.’ Lord Byron’s association with Seaham renders it memorable. They 
show you his ‘ Walk,’ as they call it, in the grounds of the seat of the Milbankes— Lord 
Londonderry’s house, where the poet was wont to aim at a mark with pistols; and they also 
show you the book signed by him after his marriage, with ‘Isabella Milbanke’ written in 
clean, neat characters under ‘Byron.’ But Seaham is a terribly dull place, and what annals it 
has are not very much enlivened by the record of the hideous colliery accident that occurred 
close to it— how many years ago I cannot tell. 

Nor, supposing us to sail away from Seaham with spirits depressed by the melancholy of 
the little town, shall we find very much to cheer us at the next place we look into—and that 
must be Hartlepool, or ‘the Hartleypools,’ as it is locally pronounced. Nevertheless, I 
preserve the memory of a pretty bit of colour. The day was of a steel-grey hue, and of an 
ice-coldness, insomuch that the atmosphere pressed upon the face as though the cheek were 
laid against an iron plate. A gale of wind had been blowing, but it was now a dead calm, 
and the sea came swinging along in oil-smooth grey folds which rushed soundlessly to the 
beach, where they arched in giant combers and thundered into foam with a note of hurricane 
in the roar of their fall. I took notice of a stretch of cliff rounding to the westward from 
the Heugh lights. The picture was one of wintry beauty, dim, grey, of proportions somewhat 
swollen. There were the yellow sands, the breakwater, the old pier, the harbour extending 
from the jetty on the Middleton side to the shipyard; and down upon the: beach, lying on 
her beam ends, was the wreck of a schooner. What magic was there in these plain details 
to impress one? Yet I can recall that picture when memory goes to work: in vain to submit 
brighter and nobler scenes. 

The Hartlepools are notorious for the ‘ well-deck’ steamer. I do not say that this type 
of ship is wholly peculiar to the port, but she is very much built there, and very much 
believed in there, and I have been led into more than one squabble by denouncing her in 
the public press as perhaps the most dangerous example of the shipwright’s theory of ocean- 
going fabrics to be anywhere met with. The pages of an art publication are no proper 
place for the discussion of such a subject as this, yet I think it would not be in seafaring 
human nature to pronounce the name of Hartlepool without muttering a forecastle blessing 
upon the steamers which she builds, engines, overloads, mans, and despatches. 

After Newcastle and Sunderland the several industries which flourish at the Hartlepools 
do not greatly astonish. Yet in writing of this port some years ago I said that, taking into 
consideration the dock accommodation, the situation of the towns, and the powerful railway 
interest that backs them, it would be impossible not to agree with those who regard the 
Hartlepools as the north-eastern port of the future. Let us hope they may become so. 
Unhappily there is always a rival, and Middlesborough is just round the corner, with a river 
scarcely less wonderful in’ its history than the Tyne. 

You must put into the mouth of the Tees to witness the scenery here, for the land 
hollows into a very yawn to the river itself, and the deck of a ship standing north or south 
is not very likely to give you a view of this coast. Middlesborough grew in silence, and 
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in silence has taken her place as a port that is rapidly increasing in greatness and importance. 
There is nothing so modest as the history of Middlesborough. A vast work was being done, 
yet nobody outside the district knew of it. Never shall I forget my astonishment when I 
visited the Tees for the first time, and, in company with the late Mr. John Fowler, the 
engineer, made the voyage from Middlesborough to the river’s mouth. I had always imagined 
the Tees an insignificant, fordable stream, and I found it a wide, rolling river, the creation, 
comparatively speaking, of a few years of obscure but giant labour. On both sides rose 
mountains of clay, the refuse of the smelted ironstone. It formed embankments, it ran in 
lines of cliff, wild and picturesque, with ravines and gorges; all about were acres upon 
acres of land reclaimed from the sea, and built on, and cultivated; again and again, as we 
passed along, my eye was taken by some great spread of buildings—steel-works, rolling- 
mills, lofty structures of brick and iron, eighty feet high, called blast-furnaces, full of fire, 
with gas in wide sheets hissing from their summits. 

And, indeed, one cannot get a better view of Middlesborough than from the top of one 
_ of these same fire-loaded structures, from whose base the liquid metal runs in the colour of 
blood into the shapes of sand or soil, where it cools, and solidifies into ‘pigs.’ I took my 
first birdseye view of Middlesborough from the head of a blast-furnace belonging to Messrs. 
Bell Brothers at Port Clarence. Below me the river ran, coiling seawards; on the banks 
of it were shipyards stocked with fabrics illustrating every degree of construction. Where 
Bolckow’s works stand the sky looked thunderous with smoke, and its tempestuous aspect 
was not a little heightened by the scarlet flashes of the furiously blown furnaces. The town 
seemed on fire. In all directions flames broke from towering apertures, and the forest aspect 
of the lofty chimneys was thickened and darkened by the complexities of the masts, and 
yards, and rigging of ships in the dock. 

The romantic story goes that the late Mr. John Vaughan, one of the founders of the 
famous firm of Bolckow, stumbled into his immense fortune whilst rabbit-shooting on the 
Cleveland Hills, by kicking some piece of stuff, which he picked up, examined, and found 
to be ironstone. The tale is not quite true. The Cleveland Hills were coaxed into delivering 
their secret not by a trifling accident befalling a middle-aged gentleman on a rabbit-shooting 
expedition, but by a deliberate process of boring. When the quality and extent of the iron- 
stone was determined, Mr. Vaughan went hastily to work to obtain leases for the working 
of large royalties at Eston. It was said that he took care, during his negociations, to leave 
the owners of the land in ‘ignorance of his discovery, so that their royalty payment did not 
exceed fourpence per ton, though it afterwards rose to sixpence and ninepence. Probably 
the owners of the land were amongst the first to applaud in Mr. John Vaughan the business- 
like spirit of reticence he exhibited in approaching them. At all events his memory is entitled 
to this honour, that if he were not instrumental in creating Middlesborough, its rapid growth 
is very largely owing to his discovery and to his energetic application of it. 

- Mr. Fowler told me that less than thirty years ago—as time now stands—the depth 
of water at Middlesborough at low water on ordinary spring ‘tides was three feet, and a trifle 
over sixteen feet at high water, and I remember that he added: ‘The course over the bar is 
fixed, and the depth, which twenty years ago was three feet, is now thirty feet at ordinary 
spring tides.’ In districts of this sort we find the face of nature to a large extent manu- 
factured. Little is submitted that is proper for poetic interpretation. How can the muse 
sing of breakwaters of slag, of rubble mounds, and transverse jetties, of bleak stretches 
of reclaimed soil, of hoppers, and steam-tugs, and dredges? But if poetry can do little or 
nothing with such matters, commerce, and especially the commerce of a port, can do little or 
nothing without them. Viewed by daylight, I fear this part of the kingdom submits little 
more than a surface of highly valuable, but exceedingly prosaic details; but the hand of 
Night waves the wand of the magician over the scene, and the picture is startling and mag- 
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nificent as a vision of firey The sky is. scarlet, there is a perpetual play as of crimson 
lightning-flashes ; in fact, the earliest impression one gets on visiting these flaming parts is 
that innumerable houses in the towns are being rapidly consumed, that the efforts of the 
firemen are paralysed, and that the streets must be filled with crowds who stand contemplating 


with silent horror the destruction of all they own in the world. 
W. Crark Russezxt. 


‘THE AMBASSADORS’ 
BY HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER 


ORTY-FIVE years ago the trustees of the National Gallery, impatient even then at the 

absence of Hholbein’s name from their catalogue, gave six hundred guineas for a 

very poor portrait, which they fondly believed to be by the Augsburg master. For a 

generation and a half the Gallery has done penance for that little mistake. It has reached 

the respectable age of sixty-six, and not until now has it owned a specimen of the earlier, 

and perhaps the greater, of the two first-rate Continental painters whose connexion with 
England was so close. 

The Ambassadors is the most important of all Holbein’s existing portraits. Even when 
his oeuvre was still intact, it can only have been excelled by the group of kings and queens 
which perished with old Whitehall. In charm it may yield to the Darmstadt Madonna or to 
the Duchess of Milan, in perfection of artistic unity to such things as the Morette at Dresden, 
the Ghisze at Berlin, or even the Duke of Norfolk at Windsor; but in colour—so far as 
its colour is visible through the perished varnish—and in that extraordinary instinct which 
enabled Holbein to give his work a look of subordination when in fact it has none, it 
yields to nothing he ever did. 

Of the two ‘ambassadors,’ one is vastly more important than the other. His costume of 
crimson silk, white fur, and some black stuff, the exact texture of which cannot be determined 
in the present condition of the surface, makes a brave show, and overwhelms the modest 
richness of the younger man’s robe of greenish-brown brocade. His cap, is the flat beret, 
of which traces remain in the hats of our Yeomen of the Guard, and in those which should 
be worn by an Oxford D.C.L. The badge dependent from his neck is said to be that of 
the French Order of St. Michael ; it should be remembered, however, that the St. Michel 
had an elaborate collar, the omission of which is not in accordance with Holbein’s usual 
habit. On the sheath of his dagger appears the inscription, ‘@T. sv# 29.’ The accessories 
arranged on his left include a terrestrial and a celestial globe, and various instruments used 
in astronomy. The younger man wears a doctor’s cap, but the rest of his costume does not 
seem to belong to any particular office or degree. In a general way, however, it resembles 
the dress affected by the German reformers. The attributes of this second figure seem to 
proclaim him a musician. A lute, a jointed flute, an open book with the words and music 
of a popular German chorale, lie upon the lower shelf of the what-not. The words of 
this chorale, and those legible in the other open book, are given in Woltmann’s ‘ Holbein,’ 
p. 360 (English edition). On the upper shelf the only thing that belongs to him is ms book 
on which his right elbow rests. This bears on its edges the words, ‘@TaTIs sv# 25.’ Low 
down, behind the principal figure, appears the inscription, ‘Joannes Hoxsein, PINGEBAT, 
1533. The background is a curtain of green silk brocade. After the old varnish is removed 
this ought to turn out as fine as the similar background.to the Dresden Morette. With 


the deep blue-green of the celestial globe and the crimson sleeve beside it, it makes up 
the finest colour passage in the picture. . 
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The history of the panel is obscure. It is known to have belonged in the last century 
to: Jean Baptiste Pierre Lebrun, the husband of the lady we know as Madame Vigée-Lebrun. 
From him it seems to have come into the hands of Buchanan, the Napoleon of picture- 
dealers, who sold it to the Lord Radnor of the day for a thousand guineas. In his ‘Gallerie 
des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais, et Allemands’ (1792), Lebrun declares Holbein’s sitters 
to have been two French diplomats, MM. de Selve and d’Avaux, who were in the service 
of Francis I. As Mr. J. Gough Nicholls (‘ Archaeologia,’ 1873) has pointed out, this identifi- 
cation is spoilt by dates. In England the two portraits have passed for those of Sir Thomas 
Wyat and his friend John Leland, the antiquary. Wyat was born in 1503, so that his age 
would do at a pinch. The year of Leland’s birth is unknown. Unfortunately, the heads 
do not in the least correspond with more authentic portraits of those two worthies, while 
neither the one nor the other is suited by the attributes Holbein has so carefully piled up. 

In the Times of September the eleventh, Mr. Sidney Colvin started a theory which fits 
in exactly with some of the facts. He suggests that the chief ambassador is Jean de 
Dinteville, who was in London as the representative of Francis in 1533. This conjecture 
is supported by the traditional title of the picture, by the absence of any English records 
connected with it, and by dates, for Dinteville was born on September 21st, 1504, while it 
meets with little that has to be explained away. Since he wrote his letter to the Times, 
Mr. Colvin, as I gather from a private communication he has been kind enough to send me, 
has discovered evidence to connect the second figure with Nicholas Bourbon. Bourbon 
was a friend of Dinteville, and what we know of his character agrees with the picture. 
He was born, however, in 1503, which seems a difficulty. 

Mr. Colvin lays stress upon the similarity of the chief ambassador’s costume to that 
worn by the Dresden Morette (whose identity with a Piedmontese noble sent to England 
as a hostage by Francis I. seems now to be placed beyond dispute), as a proof that our 
ambassador was also French. His argument loses some of its force, however, when we 
recollect that similarities just as significant occur between both of these portraits and the 
cartoon, for instance, at Chatsworth, for the Whitehall Henry VIII. The family likeness 
between Morette’s poignard and tassel and those of our ‘ambassador,’ also finds its explana- 
tion in the more than probability that both were invented by the painter himself. . 

In some ways the solution sent by ‘C. L. E.’—transparent initials—to the Times of 
October the seventh, fits the problem better. In the more imposing figure he sees George 
Boleyn, Viscount Rocheford, the brother of Anne Boleyn, who was sent both in 1529 and in 
1533 On missions to the French Court; and, in his companion, the humbly-born William 
Paget, who afterwards became such an important person and was raised to the peerage as 
Lord Paget. All that is known of Rocheford’s age is that he was born before 1507. Of 
Paget’s nothing positive can be said, but the two men may easily have been twenty-nine and 
twenty-five respectively in 1533. Many things seem to confirm this theory. Paget was a 

protégé of the Boleyn family. Both he and Rocheford were sent on missions to the Continent 
in 1533. Paget was strongly attracted by the doctrines of the German reformers. Rocheford 
may very probably have received the Order of St. Michael from the French king. The 
disgrace into which he fell, and his tragic end, would explain the disappearance of his picture 
from England, while the fact that he and his companion were only known beyond the seas 
as English envoys would account for its traditional title. The skull may have been inserted 
afterwards by Holbein in allusion to Rocheford’s death, or it may be a rebus on the painter’s 
own name—Ho(h)I-bein. This latter theory seems to me infinitely the more probable. That 
it is no after-thought seems, indeed, to be proved by the fact that the strong lines of the 
mosaic floor do not show through it, as they certainly would by this time had it been 


painted above them even so late as the last century. 
WaLTER ARMSTRONG. 
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THE WIND AND THE RAIN 


‘A great while ago the world begun, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain.’ 


ETCHED BY C. O. MURRAY, FROM A PAINTING BY J. McWHIRTER, A.R.A. 


HIS picture is mainly a study of an effect which was no doubt witnessed and noted by 

the artist—rain driving along a low shore on which small, fretful waves beat. But 

Mr. McWhirter generally gives some kind of living interest even to a study, and the forlorn 

donkey in the pitiless rain not only supplies this, but perhaps suggested the quotation from 
the song of the Fool in ‘Twelfth Night,’ which makes a sort of epilogue to the play. 


THE BRITISH SEAS 


X.—The North Sea (continued) 


Whitby —Joshua Coxon, Poet—Walter Besant on Whitby —The Whaler’s Yarn—In the North Sea in a Smack—A Gale 
- of Wind—An old Danish Frigate—Scarborough—Steamboat Excursions—The Thames. 


furnacing Middlesborough might be on the other side of England— 
on the other side of the world, indeed—so astonishing is the differ- 
ence. On Whitby seems to rest the ancestral hush of the coast. It 
is one of those dim old longshore places which seem to demand a 
special Act of Parliament for their. preservation. Mastiffs should be 
employed to keep the jerry-builder at bay, and spring-guns and 
other secret deadly engines placed in all parts which the improver considers ‘eligible.’ 
Whitby does not in the least degree: resemble Sandwich, yet one thinks of Sandwich when 
one explores the old parts of Whitby. But then the maritime traditions of Whitby are 
out and away more interesting, more briny, more charged with the spirit of old ocean 
than those of Sandwich, or indeed of any other port, whether stranded or not, that | 
can call to mind. For when you are at Whitby you think of the old Baltic trade, the 
motherly old whaler, all beam and boats and davits; and of fishing in many directions, all 
of an antique sort. Whitby was the birthplace of a poet but little known to fame; his 
name was Joshua Coxon, and to him, and to nobody else, posterity owes these verses:— 








‘ Navigation is that noble art 

That guides a ship when far from land, 
And to any distant part 

When practised by a skilful hand. 
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‘To guide a ship along the shore 
You must have compass, line, and lead, 
Likewise a good lookout afore 
If any danger be ahead. 


‘When to a harbour you do go, 

Or place of safety for to ride, 

You must calculate also 

What time will serve you for the tide.’ 


There are two more verses, but as a sample of the poetic genius of seafaring Whitby, 
the above will be considered sufficient as well as conclusive. 
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BOATS IN THE SURF. FROM A SKETCH BY HENRY MOORE, JA.R.A. 


In his interesting narrative of the life and death of Captain Cook, Mr. Walter Besant 
has given us a very pretty sketch of old Whitby :— 


‘Under the east cliff there is nestled the oldest part of Whitby town. Here is the old Town Hall, 
built upon a great central pillar, thicker than those of Durham Cathedral, with a pillar of more slender 
diameter for each of the corners. Here are two narrow streets running parallel with the cliff, and half- 
a-dozen courts running up the lower slope before the cliff begins. Under the Town Hall is the Market ; 
as you see it to-day so James Cook saw it that day when he walked in from Staithes: pigs and sheep, 
poultry, fruit and vegetables are sold in this market. For fish-you can go to the quay on the other side. 
Many of the houses in this part of the town have got the date of their erection over the doors ; one is dated 
1704, another 1688, and soon ; by far the greater part of them are more than a hundred years old. In 
the lower of the two streets, courts, nearly as narrow as the Yarmouth passages, run down to the water’s 
edge, or to houses built overhanging the water.’ 


There is never any lack of public-houses where longshore Jack is, and Whitby is by 
no means illiberally stocked in this way. Mr. Besant mentions the ‘ Raffled Anchor,’ and 
says, ‘ When the sailor is not afloat he loves to sit where he can gaze upon a harbour, and 
ships, and the blue water outside.’ True for you, Mr. Besant. The sailor is a web-footed 
creature; he must be able to dabble, or he will mope and sicken, and perish. Here at 
Whitby are public-houses which the imagination easily repeoples with marine types and 
forms long since vanished: mariners in red waistcoats, incredible as such scarecrows must 
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seem to us in this age; mariners with long tails tied down their backs; stiff and thick in 
fearnought, in wool stockings, in frieze jackets; their noses are of a jolly red with rum and 
storm, and their merry, groggy little eyes, deep sunk as though from the pressure of the 
heavy gales of wind into which they have ‘been staring, on and off, ever since they first went 
to sea, and long before they were strong enough to ship a handspike. 

It amuses the fancy to figure an assemblage of such Jacks as these. The whaler’s yarn 
would be excellently in* keeping with the weather-worn old room in which the sailors sit, 
and with the sulky voice of the sea tumbling upon the beach. ‘There she blows!’ I seem 
to hear him say.—‘ “There she blows!” I sung out from the foretopmast head. ‘“ Where 





FISHING BOATS IN A GALE, FROM A DRAWING BY F. W. ALLEN. 


away?” they bawls from the deck. ‘On the weather quarter,” says I. ‘There she blows!” 
Up comes the cap’n. ‘Down helhum!” he says, says he. ‘Luff the ship to the wind. 
Round in on them lee braces, and aft with your mainsheet, Mr. Deadeye,” he says to the 
mate. ‘Get them jib-sheets flattened in, and make her all snug for going about. Shake 
a reef out of the foretopsail, and loose the fore-topgarns’l. This ’ere bucket’s got to laugh 
to-day!”’ And thus the yarn proceeds, as one dreams, thinking of the ‘ Raffled Anchor’ 
and old Whitby. 

All away down this coast, past the Humber and on to Yarmouth, the fishing smack is 
probably the most abundant of all craft. I have never sailed in a trawler hailing from the 
north and eastern seaboard, but I have spent a night in the North Sea in a Ramsgate smack, 
and may venture, therefore, to claim a small acquaintance with the work that is done, the 
hardships suffered, the perils encountered by the stalwart and gallant bands of men who are 
year after year breasting the surge of the German Ocean that our tables may be supplied 
and our appetites coaxed. There is no prettier sight than a fleet of smacks leading out for 
the fishing ground, and few pictures, I believe, could dwell more fixedly on the memory 
than these same smacks outweathering a heavy gale of wind, with their trawls aboard, and 
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lying-to under a fragment of canvas. There is an old saying, ‘A fisherman’s walk —three 
steps and overboard.’ If I had felt the truth of this before it came on to blow, my realisa- 
tion of its significance grew poignant afterwards. There were thirty or forty smacks in sight, 
some of them Ramsgate boats, but from what ports the others hailed I could not tell. It 
had blown a pleasant breeze of wind all day, but the sky had thickened in the north some 
hour or two before sundown, and then the breeze freshened in a squall, with a sudden edge 
of true wintry spite and frost in it. Our nets were dragged in, and all made snug, and 
by no means too soon, for, even whilst this was doing, the sky blackened with an ugly 
smear of rusty red, like 
an old bloodstain, low 
down over the hard green 
tumble of sea in the west. 
By seven o'clock it was 
blowing half a gale of 
wind, the evening black 
as thunder, a high sea 
running, with such breaks 
of froth bursting and 
blowing from the heads 
of the dark liquid hears 
that a wild stormy light 
as of phosphorus, but not 
to be expressed in words 
nor to be dealt with by 
the brush, came and went in the sweeping ice-cold wind, dyeing the heavens as black again 
for it. Truly might I say with Tom Hood that I had often met a gale before, but never 
such a blow. The smack was of some thirty tons burden, with a fine spring forward, and 
she took the seas with the buoyancy of an egg-shell; but it was just this ‘taking’ that 
rendered the tempestuous reel, the midnight North Sea hornpipe insufferable to me, who was 
used to nothing under a thousand tons, and who had never gone a-trawling before. The master 
of the smack invited me below to take some rest in one of the dark and airless pigeon-holes 
in which the worthy fellows turned in, ‘all standing.’ But if the motion was desperate on 
deck, it was unendurable in the small well which formed the smacksmen’s sea-parlour, and I 
chose to sit in the companion-way, where at all events I was sheltered, and where I was 
able to keep a dull and sickly look-out for anything that might happen. 

Never did I feel less a sailor than on that night. My thoughts were beaten down by 
the howling wind and the rocket-like careering of the little fabric into some sort of stupid 
emotion of wonder that men could be found willing to pursue this sort of life after a single 
experience of hard weather. Is there anything severer in the way of seafaring? When I 
think of a winter’s night and a smack in the heart of the North Sea in half a hurricane of 
wind, I am satisfied to believe that the vocation of the jacket provides no walk comparable 
with the smacksman’s in risks, perils, and general misery. With excellent irony doth some 
marine bard of the pigtai: period pipe up as follows :— 

















ON THE EAST COAST, FROM A SKETCH BY HENRY MOORE, A.R.A. 


‘Then push round the can: oh! you have not a notion 

Of sailors, their grog, and the sweethearts and wives ; 
Ah! give me, my soul, the tight lads cf the ocean, 

Who, though they're so wretched, lead such happy lives.’ 


In the middle of the night, whilst it was yet blowing a storm of wind, the clouds broke, 
and the moon looked down—a dull, wet eye of silver; the sheets of froth flashed out to 
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the touch of her beam, and as I directed my sight at the wild sea rolling in hills under her, 
a ship shaped herself out of the pale gloom and passed us. She was a huge lump of a 
wooden vessel, some remnant of the old Danish or Swedish navy, a frigate, with a row of 
ports, and she was looking up to the weather under three bands of close-reefed topsails and 
a reefed forecourse; heeling away from us, and towering over us, too, as she plunged foaming 
by with snowstorms of foam bursting from her sides, and the noise of the gale in her. 
rigging as loud in the ear of the night as the rattle of heavy artillery swept along a street. 
Then the moon was eclipsed, the blackness fell again as a curtain, but the swiftness of her 
revelation and her evanishment made one think of the vision of that old-world ship of war 
as of something storm-born. Whenever I hear of Vanderdecken, my mind goes to the 
full-rigged apparition I viewed from the little companion-way of a smack during a certain 
cold and howling midnight that I spent in the North Sea. 

But the space at my disposal obliges me to see already for bringing up; otherwise it 
would be pleasant to heave-to abreast of Scarborough, whilst we gazed at the prettiest, if not 
the most picturesque, town on the east coast, and deplored its distance from London. Scar- 
borough would be the most popular seaside haunt in England were it within a comfortable riding 
distance of the metropolis. How noble is the coast scenery here! How grand is Flamborough 
Head! But a proper course from this point must put that huge round of shore, which, starting 
from Thornham, does not cease its curve till Lowestoft is reached, well on the starboard bow. 
Until the cliffs of Norfolk and Suffolk heave into view all must be German Ocean. 

There are many who could not conceive of a higher degree of felicity than a coasting 
cruise in a steamer. Opportunities for these excursions perhaps are not very numerous. A 
pity: for there is no lack of idle steamboats ; the scenery-lover is plentiful, and our methods 
of spending our few holidays are not so numerous as to prohibit the admission of an original 
idea now and again. A sailing vessel might not provide a satisfactory ark for a tour of 
this sort; the calm, the tide, 
the inshore and offshore wind 
—these, and the like of these, 
are inevitable conditions for the 
interruption .of happiness. But 
steam is at the will of pleasure ; 
it will pause, it will move, it 
will approach and withdraw, it 
will act without consciousness of 
tidal influence, it cares not in 
what quarter the wind sits, and 
therefore a steamboat is the proper 
vehicle for a coastal voyage of in- 
spection, in which you may halt 
before beauties to survey them, 
penetrate bays and harbours, ex- LOBSTER POTS. FROM A DRAWING. BY E. W. COOKE, R.A. 


plore rivers, and so return home 
with a satisfied spirit and a mind enlarged. From the Tyne to the Thames, or from the Thames 


to the Tyne, and back again! This should prove a tempting advertisement, always providing 
that the caterer supplies one with the right kind of little ship. These amblings, moreover, are 
invaluable as aids to local patriotism. They may not render a man more loyal to the country 
at large, but they invariably deepen his attachment to his own district. With what joy does 
the Cockney receive the embrace of his River Thames as he penetrates the noble stream 
after trips up the Humber, and the Tees, and the Tyne! The creosote works, the acres 
of inky chimneys, the building-yards, the dominions of the steam-fiend, where he forges 
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the propeller that drives and the anchor that holds; how light will be the magic of the 
memory these things may create in the mind of the Cockney who, yet fresh from them, but 
now steaming up the Thames, surveys the shores of Gravesend and of Tilbury, the engaging 
scenery of the Isle of Dogs, and the wonders of the waterside regions of the great city 
looming in massive proportions amidst a brown fog more sombre than anything that can be 


produced by the smokestacks of steel and chemical works! W. Cisne Bewei. 


NATIONAL SUPREMACY IN PAINTING 
II 


HE present condition of French art is one of complete freedom, except that it is not 
permitted to a modern artist to be old-fashioned. He may be anything he pleases 

except out-of-date. Even the force of aggressive realism has spent itself as a fashion, and 
survives, like other forces of the past, in a gentler and less obtrusive form, as, for example, 
in the extremely sober work of M. Dagnan-Bouveret, whose position has become very eminent 
during the last five years. It is impossible that painting should be more simple and honest 
than his or less intended to exhibit the manual power of the artist. _M. Dagnan-Bouveret is 
equally free from the excitability of the unbalanced mind and from the morbid scrutiny into 
insignificant detail that Tennyson accurately marked in the hero of ‘Maud’ as a symptom of 
partial insanity. Well, is it not a good sign for the art of a nation when its most successful 
painters are free from all that is morbid? Yes, no doubt ; but there is another very important 
characteristic in this kind of art. It is without emotion—-it is neither fiery nor melancholy, 
but only observant, and always in full possession of itself. It is just the opposite of the art of 
Delacroix, so full of energy, and at the same time so full of glaring faults. Even Millet and 
Rousseau were passionate and faulty in comparison with the painter of Le Pardon and 
Vaccination. They sometimes painted badly, made mistakes, failed to see clearly. M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret never paints badly, and his mind seems to be always in full daylight. I think this 
change is typical of a change that has been gradually coming over the French race during the 
last twenty years or more. The age of passion, the youth of the race, is passing away as the 
nation enters upon its scientific or positive stage. The first romantic and rustic painters belonged 
to the heroic age, which attempts great things without exactly knowing whether its means are 
adequate or not. The modern school is not heroic, but knows exactly its own powers, and 
does not go beyond them. Art in France has become so much an affair of education that a 
young man soon knows, by his own experience and that of his comrades, what enterprises he 
may safely undertake. The amateur spirit, with its tender love of nature and its fresh, unsatiated 
interest in art, tormented by technical shortcomings, has given way to the workmanlike, methodical 
spirit that may be applied indifferently to the erection of an iron tower or the painting of a scientific 
picture. It is curious how scientific these most recent pictures often are. There is M. Loustaunau, 
for example, who illustrates on canvas the operations of military engineers, and with such truth 
to life; both in the-action of the soldiers and.in the details of the engineering plant, that the 
representation becomes almost illusionary, and we see the bridge built or the balloon ascending. 
There was once a time when we asked for truth to nature—a time when we longed for the 
emancipated art that was to represent things exactly as they are. Well, we have got that 
truth and reality now; it can be supplied in any quantity, like photographs, and we long for 
sentiment and charm —for that poetry, in a word, which is still indispensable to the higher arts. 
The poetic sentiment remains with a few artists already known ; we have it in the Fabiola of 
Henner, in the Psyche of Lefebvre, and even in a military picture by the observant M. Detaille, 
Le Réve, where a long line of soldiers are sleeping upon what seems a limitless plain, with their 
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rifles stacked in an unending perspective. The retrospective instinct in MM. Laurens and 
Luminais is mingled with a grave sense of the tragedy of the past. The success of Jules 
Breton, which has distinguished him above most other contemporary painters of rustic subjects, 
is due less to any technical superiority—for technical merit is very common in these times— 
than to the poetical sentiment, which is rare. It is less rare amongst landscape painters, because 
in their branch of art it is almost an essential element of success, landscape being nothing to 
us unless it answers to some state of sentiment or imagination within ourselves, which is the 
beginning of poetry. For example, M. Pointelin exists as an artist only by his poetical feeling. 
A figure-painter could not live upon a sentiment with little knowledge. In figure-painting 
there is room for much else—for humour and satire, and even for a kind of bitter denunciation 
of the evils of the age. M. Jean Béraud is a scathing critic of his own times in such pictures 
as La Brasserie and his wonderfully living representation of a political or socialist club, called 
A la Salle Graffard, where even the silent art of the painter tells us that the orators are 
yelling and screaming, and the inodorous canvas stifles us with foul air and tobacco-smoke. 
M. Fernand Pelez is likely to be misunderstood for a moment when he represents such a 
subject as ballet-girls dressing for the opera, with their poor clothes thrown down upon the 
floor ; but in this and in others of his works the real motive is a profound sympathy with 
poverty and suffering.. Unhappy acrobats grimacing at the entrance to a cheap circus, or thin, 
miserable children, hardly covered, forgetting their poverty in sleep—these are his subjects, 
which he treats with the sympathy of a Dickens. 

A state of the fine arts like that now prevailing in Paris, where there is much technical 
culture, and not so much poetical feeling, is very favourable to the representation of high life, 
both in what our forefathers used to call * conversation-pieces’” and in portraits. A ‘ conversation- 
piece’ is usually the inside of a room, with people living as they do in reality. There has been 
such an immense improvement during the last few years both in furniture and costume that 
a painter who has access to rich men’s houses can easily find pretty and interesting materials. 
Any small social incident, such as a five-o’clock tea, will answer the purpose, if it collects a 
dozen genteel people together in an elegantly furnished room. Such art may be frivolous, yet 
it is not more frivolous than the representation of interiors as they were in the Holland of 
the seventeenth century ; and this contemporary art may be interesting to posterity as a true external 
record of Parisian civilisation under President Carnot. It is, at least, thoroughly well done, which 
gives a chance that posterity may preserve it. Portraiture looks more serious, because men 
usually take themselves very much au sérieux when they sit to a famous painter. M. Bonnat 
was fortunate in his stately subject, Cardinal Lavigerie, whom he painted with all the power 
that comes from a lifetime of triumphant practice. Here he was aided by the dignity of the 
great Churchman’s costume. He had no assistance from costume in the portraits of Alexandre 
Dumas and Jules Ferry, which attract us by the intellectual keenness of the playwright and the 
powerful head of a great, though a fallen, politician. Carolus Duran is the fashionable painter 
of ladies and young people, and has rarely been more successful than in the likeness of his own 
daughter. He has not the robust qualities of Bonnat, and holds his place rather by the ease 
and charm that he gives to his sitters and by the remarkable facility of his style. 

This very slight notice of a few artists in the French school has already occupied so 
much space that it would be impossible within these narrow limits to write of other schools, 
even with this degree of detail. That, however, is not necessary. It will be enough to 
inquire whether we find in other nations evidences of the same tendencies that have governed 
French art, and guided it in different directions during the last hundred years. Have other 
countries broken with the past as France has done? What is their present condition? Can 
we discover any probabilities for their future? 

In England there has never been anything answering to the influence of David. His 
business was the establishment of discipline, and he accomplished it partly by his example and 
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partly by his teaching. This disciplinary influence survives to the present day in modified 
forms, having passed through the personality of Ingres and his pupils. In England the 
centre of influence has never been personal, it has been academic, and the Academy itself has 
been composed of independent elements, having little in common except nationality. The 
national character of an Academy has been modified by foreign education, and even by foreign 
blood. The education of the President was cosmopolitan, Mr. Calderon is of Spanish and 
French extraction, Mr. Herkomer of German, and Mr. Tadema of Dutch. Other members 
or associates of the Academy have been partly educated abroad. It is difficult to claim an 
exclusively national character for an art that is avowedly founded upon the study of foreign 
examples. Sir Frederick Leighton’s Captive Andromache is, from first to last, traceable to 
Continental sources. So is Mr. Alma Tadema’s picture of The Women of Amphissa. Yet these 
were the two most important pictures in the English rooms. The truth is, that culture itself 
is unfavourable to insularity. We can remain purely national only on condition of excluding 
foreign influences from our minds, and culture, so far from avoiding foreign influences, goes 
abroad to seek them. Mr. Tadema is not more Dutch than Sir Frederick Leighton is English. 
Both are European. 

Even the general aspect of English rooms in a great universal exhibition no longer comes 
upon us with the shock of surprise that is caused by strong local peculiarities. I have still 
some recollection of the Paris Exhibition of 1855, and I remember that the transition from 
Continental to English art was, in those days, like alighting on another planet. In 1889 it was 
hardly even the crossing of a frontier. The power of Millais, Holl, and Ouless is a kind of 
power that any Continental critic can appreciate. The portrait of Mr. Gladstone by Millais has 
a combination of sobriety with ease and vigour which in France is looked upon as the certain 
evidence of mastery. The colour was not glaring, the form was not insisted upon, yet the 
subject, taken in its unity, was interpreted with the utmost force. Mr. Herkomer’s light and 
dark portraits, Miss Grant and Entranced, both very striking and effective works in opposite 
conditions of sentiment, are English only in their subjects. Mr. Frank Holl’s wonderfully vivid 
and living portrait of Sir H. Rawlinson was more national, but there was nothing in its broad 
and masterly treatment to offend Continental taste. Mr. Watts would be more embarrassing 
to the majority of foreigners. He is English in the originality of his ideals and in his 
researches into curious and profound mysteries of colour. He is appreciated in the sense that 
his power is felt, and he has received Continental honours ; but one must be of English blood 
to enter thoroughly into the sense of work that expresses an individual English mind and 
belongs to no sect or school. Mr. Hook and Mr. Henry Moore are no doubt very English 
in their pictures of the sea, which were heartily appreciated in France, yet the Continental 
popularity of their work may be accounted for by the sincerity of recent marine study in all 
the maritime countries of Europe. The Dutch artist, Mesdag, won a great popularity in 
Paris by his extreme frankness in representing the sea broadly as it appeared to him. It was 
to be regretted that Mr. George Leslie, one of the most national of English painters, was not 
represented in Paris by works of greater importance. The two he sent might have served to 
keep the artist’s name in the catalogue of some home exhibition, but on the Continent, where 
_ English painters are little known, they ought always to be represented in their full strength. 

Continental critics have never been very chary of praise where English water-colours were 
concerned. They used to imagine that water-colour was an inferior form of art, so that it 
did not cost them so great a pang to acknowledge English ability ; and now that water-colour 
is better appreciated abroad, the rank of England in that art has been so long acknowledged 
that it still remains undisputed. The kind of work which best maintains the Continental 
reputation of the English school is that done in broad and simple washes that leave the method 
of the execution evident. An excellent example of this manner was Inveroykel Moor, by Mr. 
Wimperis, and there was a similar subject, Moors near Moel Siabod, North Wales, treated by 
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Mr. Thomas Collier with equal breadth and decision. Mr. Allan’s large water-colour of 
Honfleur Fishing-boats, executed with much simplicity on the principles of a sketch, was also 
more likely to win Continental approval than the minutely observant work that costs far 
greater labour, though it may not require more knowledge. 

The Belgian Exhibition only contained about two hundred and fifty pictures, and several 
artists were very largely represented—Stevens by seventeen works, Van Beers by fourteen, 
Wauters by twelve, and others by five or six. The reader is probably too familiar with the 
best-known Belgian artists to need any new analysis of their styles. One picture by Stevens, 
simply entitled 4 Drawing-room, was a very successful experiment in decided sketching, every 
touch of colour set in its place without being disturbed afterwards—a method of painting 
unequalled for freshness, but requiring consummate knowledge. The same principle of 
execution was applied by Mr. Franz Courtens on a larger scale in his Mussel Boat—a fishing- 
boat ashore en muddy ground. His most important picture, Golden Rain, represented an 
avenue in autumn, with leaves falling and fallen. Appropriately for its title it won a gold 
medal, given, no doubt, in recognition of its bold execution in impasto. Considering the 
simplicity of the subject and the extreme breadth of execution, it did not seem necessary to 
take a canvas of such large dimensions; a small sketch would have contained all that was in 
the picture. The little sketch would, however, have displayed less manual power, a quality 
that has never been more highly esteemed than it is now, or more likely to attract attention 
and reward. Mr. Van Beers, with his painstaking accuracy of drawing and patiently imitative 
colouring, used to seem to me rather a photographer (with more life and vivacity) than an 
artist ; but the artistic judgment and taste shown in such a little portrait as that of Miss Potter 
in ‘The Lady of Lyons,’ with its charming combination of quaintly pretty costume and an 
exactly suitable landscape background, justify the high estimation of Mr. Van Beers by his 
brother artists in England and elsewhere. Nothing is more remarkable in Belgian art than 
the extreme variety of the styles. As Mr. Van Beers excels in the minute, so Mr. Jean de la 
Hoese excels in a much broader style of portrait, the most striking example being a strange 
and original, but most skilful, portrait of a lady —a brunette, in a green dress, not readily to be 
forgotten. Amongst the broader styles of the Belgian school I remember being greatly pleased 
by that of Mr. Musin, in his picture of 4n Autumn Day on the Escant, a most effective study 
of picturesque colour in barges and rippled water with reflections. Mr. Gustave Denduyts 
had a good, broadly painted picture of 4 Thaw, with a dark grey sky, a farm-building and 
other houses, and a sloppy road, with figures, the whole conveying admirably the uncomfortable 
impression of a real thaw. Mr. Alfred Verwee exhibited a picture of seven cows in a pasture, 
called The Mouth of the Escant. It was powerfully painted, with strong oppositions of tone 
and colour and masterly handling, but, as usually happens when an artist has much individuality, 
it went beyond nature, which is not, in reality, made up of strong oppositions. 

The space that remains to me will permit the special mention of very few works, and it 
is time, perhaps, to speak more of general tendencies. The difficulty in doing this is, that 
there is so much individuality in art that generalisation usually involves the kind of injustice 
of which the English school used to be the victim. If there is any school in Europe which 
leaves, as a whole, a bad impression, it is the modern Italian. It is not a very good thing 
for a modern school to have a too illustrious past behind it. When the past is very illustrious, 
‘the present is likely to be either enslaved in traditional imitation or else rebellious, and neither 
of these states of mind is desirable for artists, who ought to produce innocently and in freedom, 
without either submission or hostility. The modern Italians have turned their backs on the 
artistic past of their own’ country and gone directly to nature, as if art had never existed. 
The great masters never painted the full sunshine of Italy: they knew nothing about sunshine, 
they knew neither the values nor the hues of shadows when the light is glaring. Modern 
Italians have studied sunshine a good deal by assiduously painting from nature, and as they 
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care nothing about the pictorial harmony that was dear to the old masters, they produce 
works in which there is new truth, and new crudity also. And besides a novel investigation 
into nature, which, when honest, is praiseworthy, the Italians make experiments in taste. An 
old proverb says that there is no arguing about taste, and I am not going to argue; but the 
Italians do seem to me much behind both the cultivated French and English in this quality. 
There were many pictures in the Italian collection that no man of real aesthetic culture could 
endure on the walls of his room. The words ‘frightful’ and ‘hideous’ would not be too 
strong for the worst. Some of the more modest pictures were good and agreeable without 
displaying any powerful artistic genius. For example, Signor Ciardi, of Venice, paints well, 
and his colouring is quietly harmonious. One quality seemed common to the whole school : 
whatever the work might be, it was sure to have unity of execution, sure to be carried through, 
for good or evil, in a very decided way. 

Spain gave much more aesthetic pleasure, with equal freedom from the’ restraints of 
tradition. This superiority is probably due to the brilliant example of a few men of genius 
who have stimulated others ; and, besides, the new Spanish school is much more closely 
connected with the French than the Italian is. Although we may seek in vain for the quiet 
perfection of Velasquez, we find abundant energy and life. The influence of some Spanish 
artists can now be traced over the whole world. I need not mention the most celebrated 
painters, no doubt already familiar to the reader, but I will take Martin Rico as an example. 
Rico’s interpretation of nature is remarkable for taking some note of everything whilst 
preserving tonic values of rare truth, and always giving the visual impression without insisting 
too much upon the fact. For freshness of impression, comprehensiveness of observation, and 
tonic accuracy, it would hardly be possible to go beyond his S. Toma, Venice, and for these 
qualities not one of the old masters could have approached it. Well, Rico has a very con- 
siderable influence both as painter and draughtsman, and it is a healthy influence. In painting 
he has the qualities that Mr. Pennell shows in his pen drawings ; indeed, we know that 
Mr.. Pennell has frankly accepted Rico’s principles of work. 

The German exhibition was very small, owing to the unfortunate political tension, but 
it was fairly representative, except that two dozen painters and four sculptors could hardly 
offer the variety of German art. Not so brilliant as the Spanish, nor so fresh and versatile 
as the French, the German is still one of the soundest of European schools. Apt to pass 
into heaviness when dealing with classical or religious subjects, it is excellent in the observa- 
tion of ordinary life, as in the works of Paul Hoecker, Claus Meyer, and others. The 
modern tendency to extreme realism in dealing with sacred subjects is, I think, a mistake, 
caused by a misunderstanding. If the Last Supper is painted so as to look like an ordinary 
meeting of poor Jews, it loses that significance which Lionardo da Vinci rightly gave it in 
an elaborate composition, probably quite unlike what actually took place. As to truth of 
fact, the realists are equally unable to recover it. There is, no doubt, a certain degree of 
realism in the famous Hungarian painter, Munkacsy, but in his case it is mixed with a great 
display of artistic resource in oppositions of light and dark and also in scenic arrangement. 
Munkacsy, with his really considerable power and his immense reputation, counts for much in 
the artistic fame of Hungary; and Austria did not fail to send a picture by Makart, though 
she has lost him since the last great Exhibition, where he held such a conspicuous place. 

The Russian Exhibition would have been more interesting if the skill and culture 
displayed by Russian artists were not so often due to a foreign education. For example, 
M. Ivan Pranishnikoff was a pupil of Gleyre, and studied also in Rome. Five of his pictures 
were of the scenery of La Camargue, near the mouth of the Rhone. His studies of horses 
were very remarkable for minute accuracy. M. Robert Rohmann sent several French 
subjects. M. Chelmonski was more national: his Sunday in Poland showed close familiarity 
with types, manners, and costumes which are unknown to Western Europe. The picture 
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was full of character and powerfully painted ; it deservedly won a gold medal. I was 
delighted with a landscape by M. Jean Endogouroff, Autumn in the Crimea, a scene of richiy 
coloured and beautiful land with blue water and blue sky, quite different from our dreary 
English associations with the Crimea. The merit of the little Finnish Exhibition was very 
remarkable, but Finland was represented by only twenty painters, who were probably select 
representatives of the little school, besides which they may have been educated abroad, and 
some live in Germany or France. One, Mr. Edelfelt, is well known in Paris, and has the 
Legion of Honour. Mr. Munsterhjelm is an excellent landscape painter, with a genuine love 
and knowledge of northern nature and much technical ability. Greece was represented by 
sixteen painters in oil, of whom six live in Paris and two in Munich; seven only out of the 
sixteen live at Athens, The foremost of Greek artists is probably M. Ralli, a Parisian ; his 
pictures in illustration of Greek religious life were interesting and good, The influence of 
the French school in Sweden is easily seen from the catalogue. Arsénius, Berg, and Hall 
were pupils of Laurens; Julia Beck, Nils Forsberg, and Paul Graf studied under Bonnat ; 
Eva Bonnier was a pupil of Collin and Courtois ; Nina Bredberg of Lefebvre and Boulanger ; 
Auguste Jernburg of Couture; and so it continues. Is this really a Swedish school? The. - 
winner of the gold medal, Carl Larsson (for a large triptych representing ‘The Renaissance,’ 
‘ The Eighteenth Century,’ and ‘ Modern Art’), lives and works in Paris, and is a characteristic 
example of ‘ modernité. Berg and Nordstrom are like French impressionists. Here is a 
short list of some of the teachers of the Swiss school: Etienne Duval, Géréme, Lefebvre, 
Gleyre, Tony Robert- Fleury, Cabanel, Harpignies, - Laurens, Daubigny, Carolus - Duran, 
Boulanger, Bastien-Lepage, Bonnat—ali well-known Frenchmen. The gold medal went to a 
pupil of Géréme. The American Exhibition was important, and showed an increase of 
strength since 1878 ; but it is American only in name and in the nationality of the artists. 
Their artistic descent is most frequently European, and especially French. I marked in the 
catalogue all American oil-painters who claimed to be pupils of somebody, Their total, 
number was a hundred and seventeen. Out of these minety-one (more than three out of four) 
had studied in French ateliers. Some others had worked under foreigners living in France, 
such as Munkacsy and Van Marcke. A few had learned their profession in England, Belgium, 
or Germany, and a few in America. Therefore, when a critic comes to the American school, 
or what is called so, he finds hardly anything to interest him as an American product ; he 
only finds an offshoot of the French school. The work is often very good; the Americans 
often have that fineness of organization and that rapidity of perception which are favourable 
to art, and they are very receptive, They know where to go for the best teaching. They 
take their literature from London, and their painting from Paris. 

My limits are reached, and I have omitted several minor nations, even including Holland ; 
but the best modern Dutchmen are now well known in England, and it is. hardly necessary to 
recur to them. The one important result of the Exhibition of 1889 was that the artists of 
the world desired to acknowledge the supremacy of the French school by a special act. This 
was declined as to the formality of giving a tangible prize, but the intention is, in this case, 
fully equivalent to the realisation. It is now settled that, by general consent amongst those. 
most competent to judge, France takes the first place in painting. The reasons for the vote 
are probably somewhat complicated. The Centennial exhibition made a strong impression, and the 
French alone had a centennial in 1889. Their Decennial exhibition was very large and very rich, 
and, besides this, their influence on other schools, by the extreme liberality of their system of 
education, naturally commands much gratitude. And when all other reasons have been considered, 
the fact remains that in France there are more men having really mastered the craft of painting 
than in any other country. As to the present state of the reigning school of Europe, I expect. 
to have more to say next year, without the inconvenience of a too restricted space. 


P. G. Hamerron. 
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CHARING CROSS TO ST, PAUL’S 
VI.—Ludgate Hill 


HE railway bridge that crosses Ludgate Hill was once the occasion 
of a fierce controversy. It was a struggle between the artistic and 
' the practical — between the aesthetic and the economic. It was 
the old controversy—not quite so old as the hills, but certainly 
as old as the very first time when industrial science of the rudest 
form began to turn the hills to account for the supposed benefit 
of man. Why, then, should not Ludgate Hill come on for her 
turn in the discussion? Ludgate Hill ‘waited for her time— 
which time came,’ as Carlyle says, discoursing on a quite different 
subject. The time came when it was proposed to span Ludgate Hill with this railway 
bridge. As may be seen by Mr. Pennell’s sketch, the railway bridge itself is by no 
means an unlovely object. Regarded as a railway bridge merely, it is rather a fine 
work of art. Its iron tracery is delicate and picturesque. But then, as a bridge crossing . 
Ludgate Hill and cutting off from Fleet Street the view of St. Paul’s—how about it 
when considered in that way? Thus the controversy arose. Mr. Ruskin struck in with 
characteristic gallantry, and condemned the practical principle which would spoil so fine a 
street view for the convenience of a railway and its passengers. I remember favouring the 
public with some opinions of my own on the same subject in a newspaper with which 
I was then connected, and which newspaper I have long outlived. My opinions merely 
said ditto to Mr. Ruskin. Yes, it was a fine street view—one of the finest street views 
in London—which met the eyes of those who looked up from Fleet Street to Ludgate 
Hill and St. Paul’s. It was a grand historic sight. Many of the old houses were still 
standing, and the whole scene retained much of its mediaeval aspect. Let it be frankly 
owned that the view is spoiled now — utterly spoiled. The railway bridge bounds the 
horizon of one walking from Fleet Street. He sees nothing but that; thinks of nothing 
but that. Perhaps I should rather put it this way—he hardly sees the bridge, for 
he does not think about it; but he sees nothing, also, and thinks of nothing. Now, 
in the «id days, a goodly proportion of the wayfarers could hardly fail to be struck 
by the hill, and the Cathedral on its brow. But then the men of practical progress, even 
if they are willing to admit all this, will ask us what are the artistic or aesthetic glimpses 
of a few visionaries and dreamers when compared with the comfort and the convenience 
of the thousands and thousands who pass along in the railway, backwards and forwards, 
every day? : 

There it is, you see. If the controversy were to go on all over again, I should 
not take part in it. Not that I have changed my opinions in the least as to the general 
principle or as to this particular instance. But where is the good of arguing on such a 
subject? The artistic always goes down before what is called the practical in a matter 
like that. ‘Keep your breath to cool your porridge,’ was a good old Scottish proverb. 
Keep your controversial ardour for something in which it may possibly prevail. Against 
railway bridges, and telegraph wires, and other such works, it is of no account. Against 
the genius of street placard and advertisement it is of no account. The most beautiful 
and venerable parts of our most venerable and stately structures must be accounted as 
of nothing when the genius of Civilisation has need of a blow-hole on the road hard 
by. We are not worse than other civilised peoples. We are only doing as’ the Romans 
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do— observe the recent improvements in’ what a Complete Letter-writer calls ‘the Imperial 
City of the Caesars.’ There will be tramways in Jerusalem yet—perhaps there are such 
already ; some years have passed since I was in Jerusalem. Does any one know a 
lovelier river than the Hudson, about West Point? I do not. But the rocks on the 
margin are utilised for the purpose of advertising in flaring characters the virtues of 
this man’s bitters and that other man’s pills. Therefore I, for one, give up the 
fight. Let Mr. Ruskin battle on; he is ‘ possessed,’ in the demoniac sense, by a principle ; 
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he has a mission. I would encourage him and wish him success, if there were the slightest 
hope ; but there is not. So why should London wait—for the effacing and reconstructing 
fingers of modern utility? Let them efface; let them reconstruct. Some of us can 
still see in memory the Ludgate Hill that was. Most of us do not care what it was, 
or what it is, or what it is to be. But I may be allowed to express a little regret 
that Mr. Pennell did not see it and sketch it before the beginning of the process which 
is to improve it ‘from the face of all creation—off the face of all création. Some 
words which I read lately in a most touching story by M. Anatole France, come back 
to my memory poignantly: ‘I grow sad, sometimes,’ says the noble old scholar who is 
supposed to tell the story, ‘to think that the effort which we make—we cultured persons, 
so-called—to retain and preserve dead things is a weary and a vain effort. All that has 
lived is the necessary aliment of new existences. The Arab who builds himself a hut with 
the marbles of the temples of Palmyra is more philosophic than all the conservators of 
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the museums of London, of Paris, and of Munich.’ So says the venerable hero of ‘The 
Crime of Silvestre Bonnard, Member of the Institute.” Then what a philosopher was the 
Turk who, like a practical soldier, used the pillars and statues of the Parthenon as targets! 
But dear old M. Bonnard did not mean what he said. He was in a mood of despondency 
—a mood of despair. He was giving up the fight he had fought so long in vain. 
He had not Mr. Ruskin’s mission. He threw down his broken sword, but could not 
resist the temptation to fling a few words of 
sarcasm and scorn in the face of the con- 
quering Utility. 

What a turmoil there is about Ludgate 
Circus! What roofs, what telegraph wires 
—what placards, ensigns, advertisements high 
in air—what omnibuses, carriages, carts, cabs, 
donkey-carts, the cart which the costermonger - 
pushes before him, the mail-carts, the carts 
of the Star newspaper, equally red with those 
of Her Majesty’s mail, the oblong carts of 
/\a the Parcels’ Post—all these are on the earth, 
® and make the firm ground look like a quaking 
bog. The great signs that are hung out 
across the fronts of houses, and on the tops 
of houses, make Ludgate Circus look like a 
1 part of New York. The Obelisk rises out 
| of the throng in the street like a solitary 
camel’s head out of the crowd of a pilgrimage. 
The spire rising out of the pell-mell has more 
significance. It invites us all to look up— 
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ee ens up—above ‘the city’s rout and noise and 
humming.’ I wonder how many wayfarers 
in each day are touched by the appeal of 
the spire and look upwards! I wonder how 
many who do look upwards are impelled 
thereto by the spire’s silent admonition, and 
are the better for it! That man yonder now 
—he is looking up. He is gazing upwards 
very earnestly—so earnestly that he runs into 
“ae Hagan the chest of a rough-looking person in a 
fur cap, who is walking westward and striving 
the while to keep his eyes on something eastward. The two collide, and our sky-gazer 
makes an apology which sounds like an imprecation. Was that all the lesson he learned 
from the teaching of the church spire? No; he would have learned something better if 
he had sought teaching there. But he was only looking up to the sky to see if it was 
going to rain. He was put into a bad humour by the ominous aspect of the closing and 
' darkening clouds, and so when the chance collision took place he was in the mood for an 
imprecation. By the way, do not look for the men or the collision in Mr. Pennell’s 
sketch; they are my own invention. Mr. Pennell’s pencil is too good to be employed in 
working out such poor conceits. 
The only thing worth noticing in this poor conceit is that it illustrates a peculiarity 
of the London streets, which I have long been observing with a certain interest. Along 
London pavements—and I suppose the pavements of other cities as well—the men and 
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women of what I may call, for want of any better term, the educated classes, walk straight 
on with their eyes to the front of them. If they want to look into a shop window they 
stop in their walk, go up to the shop window, and look into it. But while they are on 
the march they look before them. Now observe the men and women, the lads and 
lasses, of what we must call, for lack of a better word, the uneducated class. You will 
observe that five out of every six of them are walking one way and looking another way. 
Something a little distance behind him has caught a man’s attention. It may be an organ 
and a monkey, it may be an Oriental foreigner, it may be an upset hansom or a fallen 
horse, it may be anything. He cannot take his eyes from it, and so he keeps on walking 
backwards. He is moving, indeed, towards his destination, but he still looks back to that 
he has left behind him. Observe Mary Jane—or shall we say Betsinda?—with her 
perambulator and her two young charges. She drives them on directly, recklessly, remorse- 
lessly ; but all the time her eyes are with her heart, and that is in the shop windows, where 
all the beautiful, beautiful things are displayed for sale—the bonnets, the unmade-up silks, 
the mantles of stamped velvet, the gauzy dresses, the bewitching under-things that the Queen 
of the Fairies might wear, so delightfully gossamer-like are they. She steers her perambulator 
into groups of infuriated pedestrians ; she rattles the bones of the infants not only over the 
stones of the side-walk, but over many living toes and insteps and up sharply against 
human ankles. Elderly ladies will deliberately stop, and admonish and scold and threaten 
her. They demand the name of her mistress, in order that they may be enabled to lodge 
formal complaint against her. Betsinda cares little for all that. When the row is over 
she looks before her, and steers straight for some thirty seconds or so. Then her head 
turns on its axis again, her eyes gaze sideward. She is with the bonnets and the dresses 
once more, and with fearless faith she commits her precious burden to the care of the 
powers above. 

If any one has not noticed this condition of facts, this curious distinction of classes, I can 
only pray him to open his eyes when next he makes his way through a crowded street in London, 
and then say whether my general observation is not correct. I suppose the philosophical ex- 
planation is not far to seek. The working man is hurrying to his work—he is tied to time. 
Betsinda has been sent out for a clearly defined hour or two hours. The whistling errand-boy 
must get his errands done within at least plausible distance of punctuality and promptness. The 
young woman with the washing is already looked for here and there. These people cannot afford 
to lounge. If they have hurried past some sight that interests them they cannot quietly turn 
back, and composedly feast their eyes upon it. All they can do they do—and that is to keep 
looking sidewards or backwards, and retain it within their range of vision as long as they may, 
while still hurrying onward in the other direction—careless of collision, regardless of reproach. 
The boy, of course, is the most reckless of all. He will come rattling along the pavement at 
a hand-gallop, with his head positively twisted behind him like that of a professional con- 
tortionist. No matter what the risk to himself or to others, he will not lose sight of anything 
that amuses or interests him so long as his straining eyes in his contorted head can hold it within 
his perverse horizon. If he gets into a collision with some steady wayfarer he does not mind. 
Indeed, he considers it prime fun. The threats of an elderly gentleman have no terror for 
him ; at the worst he can run much quicker than the elderly gentleman. For the admonitions 
of an elderly lady he has no ear. He interrupts her lecture, perhaps, by some disparaging remark 
upon her bonnet ; possibly he asks her, with sudden affectation of friendly and intimate interest, 
‘What price that?’ He does not wait to hear what the cost of the article may have been, but 
plunges whistling on his way. The attempted admonition has done nothing but to make the 
elderly lady, her very self, an object of droll curiosity to him, and he now keeps his head twisted 
backward to enjoy as long as he can the sight of her bewilderment and her futile anger. 

Do not ascend Ludgate Hill without bestowing a thought on Paternoster Row. Many 
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an anxious heart has beaten high as the owner and bearer of the heart paused in trepidation 
on the threshold of some house in the Row. To the young and timid author the place was 
holy ground. Many such aspirants must have felt inclined to put their somewhat broken 
shoes from off their feet in an effort at propitiation. The place is less distinctively, less exclusively, 
literary now than it was in former days. There are publishers now in Piccadilly and the 
Strand, and Oxford Street, and Albemarle Street, and Burlington Street, and Covent Garden, 
and Cornhill, and many 
other places; but some of 
the greatest of publishing 
houses still hold on to the 
Row, and several newer 
houses have started life 
there.. Talk of London 
ghosts—talk of haunted 
London—what region 
could be more ghost-fre- 
quented than Paternoster 
Row? The ghosts of all 
the literary projects which 
perished in their early 
youth; the novels, the 
poems, the essays, the 
volumes of travel, the 
translations, which died in 
Paternoster Row — which 
the public would not keep 
alive, which the world only 
too willingly let die! I 
should think that at every 
midnight there must be as 
many spectral forms in 
that gloomy lane as were 
gathered at the midnight 
review of the dead Napo- 
leon in the German poem. 
I would go there some 
midnight to see, only for 
fear of one pale little ghost 
which I do not wish to 


meet: it is the ghost of a volume of translations from a foreign poet, at which I once 
toiled. Let it pass; let us speak no more of it. There was to me one comfort in its 
failure. No one knew anything about it. The reproach of the death fell not on my head. 
I name it not. As Béranger said of Waterloo, ‘Its name shall never sadden page of mine.’ 
St. Paul’s! It ought to do one’s soul some good just to look up at that great temple 
as he passes on his way. Within all is quiet. No service is going on, but the organ 
is breathing, and there are a few listeners scattered here and there.in the cool semi- 
darkness. . St. Paul’s is well placed—there in the very thick of the crowd and the traffic. 
It would show to more advantage, no doubt, if it were set upon an open plateau. I 
knew a dreamy man once who had a great ambition. He wanted to be rich, enormously 
rich, and for what do you think? That he might buy up all the houses round St. Paul’s, 
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and all the warehouses and wharves between it and the river, and clear them completely 
away, and allow the cathedral to stand revealed in all its proportions, isolated on a broad 
clear elevation above the Thames. My friend’s was indeed an artistic and an exalted 
ambition. With what pride the Londoner— with what fresh delight and wonder the 
stranger—would see that dome and those walls rising uninterrupted, undisfigured, in full 
display above the Thames! Where in the heart of any great city would there be such 
another view of a grand cathedral? But, after all, is it not better as it is? Is not the 
place of such a cathedral more fittingly set in and amidst the crowd? The work of the 
pastor does not lie in picturesque and dignified solitude, but among the houses, and the 
cottages, and the garrets. I always think in this way of St. Paul’s, Let it stand there with 
the waves of the world’s traffic beating on its very steps. Some wayfarer may come ashore 
now and then and mount the steps, and enter the quiet and darkling church, and be reminded 
that the city is not all the world and all the worlds. I like to think of that dome rising 
high above all those roofs, and chimneys, and gables, and signs, and advertisements, and 
telegraph wires. I do not care to think of the whispering-gallery and the show-places of 
any kind, or even of the tomb of ‘the Duke’ himself, or of any of the curious monuments 
in which half-draped personages from classic mythology pretend to be in grief over sturdy 
British soldiers and sailors. I do not care for the hum and drone of the verger explaining 
all about his sights, All that has, to my mind, nothing to do with the reality of St. Paul’s. 
The mission of St. Paul’s, to my thinking, is in its standing firmly planted there, in the very 
centre of the commonplace traffic, and bearing its silent testimony to other and greater 
realities. It stands and lifts its dome into the air, and its dome is surmounted by that 
Cross, which surely any creed or sect of men who are worshippers of anything may recognise 
to be, as this very Cross on St. Paul’s was described in the last generation by a great 
parliamentary orator who was not of the English Church, ‘a sign of hope—a signal of 
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salvation ! Justin McCarrny. 
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F the artist had nothing else to gain from science he would, at any rate, be justified in 
asking for help in his selection of painting materials. It is perfectly true that the great 
masters of the Italian, Flemish, and German Renaissance were astonishingly successful in their 
choice of colours. No modern artist, and certainly no modern chemist, could hope to eclipse 
in beauty and permanence the colours, oils, and varnishes used by Titian, Van Eyck, and 
Diirer. But many well-shown and most lamentable examples show that other great artists 
have been less fortunate in their choice. The old masters did not, and perhaps could not, 
bequeath their secrets. It is well known that many of them bestowed great thought and 
labour on the preparation of the paints and vehicles which they employed. But their 
knowledge was necessarily empirical, and with all their skill they must be considered as 
fortunate in having hit upon methods which have preserved their pictures for four centuries 
with unaltered brilliancy. Some, indeed, in ancient as in more modern times, were not so 
fortunate, and the ‘wronged great soul of an ancient master’ has perhaps too frequently to 
look down on his cracked varnish and faded colours. 
If Chemistry cannot teach the artist to rival Titian, it ought, at least, to be able to 
teach him to avoid the errors which have ruined some of the works of Leonardo, Reynolds, 





* «The Chemistry of Paints and Painting.” By A. H. Church, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Academy of Arts in London. (London: Seeley & Co., Limited. 1890.) 
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and Turner. The scientific study of the permanence of colours is still imperfect, but even 
now itis possible to assert of some pigments that they cannot, and of others that they 
may, or certainly will, last. Even the cynical artist whom Professor Church quotes in his 
preface will scarcely deny that the Royal Academicians were wise in appointing a Professor 
of Chemistry, and all artists, as well as all chemists, will agree that they were not only 
wise but fortunate when they selected Professor Church for the post. An accomplished 
painter as well as a distinguished chemist was required, and in this case both qualifications 
were united. 

The preparation of a text-book of Chemistry in its relation to Painting involved no 
ordinary difficulties. For perfect success several distinct conditions should be satisfied. In the 
first place, it is evident that the book should be of use to the manufacturer of artists’ 
materials. But above all it should afford practical. assistance to artists imperfectly trained 
in physical science. In the present day no artist is likely to prepare his own colours, and it 
would be unreasonable to expect him to have any profound acquaintance with chemistry. 
But even a moderate knowledge of the science will enable him to form a judgment on the 
quality of the materials supplied to him, on the probability of their permanence, and on the 
effect that. different materials may have on one another. It will warn him of. the dangers 
of moist climates and of polluted atmospheres, and may even enable him occasionally to test 
his colours. Such knowledge would be really valuable, although it is necessary to warn the 
student that it should not encourage him to try risky experiments. Experiments have been 
the. curse of many a good painter. 

Professor Church has made a bold and successful attempt to supply to artists as well 
as colour- makers the chemical food convenient for them. Here and there he has made 
use of chemical symbols, but they are in no case essential to the context and most of 
them are simple. A very moderate knowledge of science will enable any one to under- 
stand the greater part of his treatise, and, in fact, a great deal of it will be understood 
without any chemical knowledge. It is above all practical, and is crowded with useful 
details, as a short account of its contents will show. The book is divided into four 
parts, headed respectively, Painting-grounds; Vehicles and Varnishes; Pigments; Methods 
and Results. Some useful bibliographical notes are prefixed, but there are few references 
to original authorities in the text. . Probably the author will give us more in the next 
edition. 

’ Part. I. begins with Paper, Vellum, and Ivory. A short table containing analyses of 
drawing-papers leads to some remarks on the water, size, and ash or mineral matter contained 
in them. elatine and starch to the extent of about five per cent. of the weight of the 
paper are the safest sizing materials. The mineral matters may contain substances distinctly 
noxious, such as the ‘antichlors,’ used after bleaching. Rough papers absorb colours better 
than smooth, but on the other hand are more apt to become injured by the absorption of 
water from the air. Tinted papers are often coloured with fugitive pigments, and should 
therefore be distrusted. Plaster, gesso, stone, slate, &c., are next discussed. Interesting 
details in regard to fresco, tempera, and stereochrome painting are given, with some 
useful hints as to the dangers to be avoided. Slate, if free from pyrites, may be 
used as a ground for oil painting. After thorough drying, it must be treated with 
a thin coat of oil copal’ varnish largely diluted with turpentine, or rubbed with paraffin 
wax. Terra-cotta and stone may. be treated the same way. Some remarks on the selection 
and preparation of panels and canvas, in which many practical hints occur, conclude this 


part. 

~ Among the vehicles and varnishes to which Part II. is devoted, the first place is 
assigned to oils, particularly linseed oil. The composition, properties, and adulterations of this 
oil are fully described, and directions given by which a trustworthy drying oil can be. prepared 
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even on a small scale. The following passage may be quoted, not only as valuable in itself, 
but as an illustration of the practical character of the book :— 


‘Tie up in a small piece of muslin twenty grains of dry and powdered manganese borate, Suspend 
the bag in a glass quart flask, into which a pint of linseed oil has been placed, so that the bag is just 
covered by the oil; lightly plug the mouth of the flask with some carded cotton. Stand the flask in a 


warm place where the temperature does not fall below 40° C., nor rise above 100°C. In a fortnight’s 


time the oil will have become strongly siccative, so that when it is spread in a thin layer on glass, or 
paper, it will dry up to a tough varnish within twenty-four hours.’ 


The action, partly physical and partly chemical, of pigments on oils is next considered. 
The gelatinous or ‘livery’ condition which some oil-paints are apt to assume can be avoided 
by drying the pigments at a temperature short of the boiling point before grinding into oil, 
and by using a mixture of prepared oil and poppy oil. An interesting table gives the 


quantity of oil required by various pigments. As a rule, the densest or heaviest pigments . 


require the least oil. White lead requires twelve, while sienna requires two hundred times 
its own weight as a vehicle. Subsequent chapters deal with resins, waxes, albumen and 
gelatine, the gums, starches and sugars, water-glass used in stereochrome, the terpenes, and 
other diluents and solvents; the driers used to facilitate the drying of oils, varnishes, and 
vehicles. Many directions for the preparation of mastic, copal, and other varnishes, are given. 
In the last chapter of this part such a mass of technical detail is indeed introduced that some 
confusion is created, and it is sometimes difficult to find out which methods are preferred by 
the author. 

Part III. is devoted to pigments, their composition, preparation, and permanence. Much 
valuable information in regard to the fading of colours is included in this part. Short tables 
are in many cases given in which the fading due to light is recorded in figures. Thus, for 
instance, with regard to Indian yellow used as a water-colour, it is stated that the original 
intensity being taken as 10, after two years it was 9, after five years 7, after seven years 6, 
and after ten years 5. In turning over the pages, it is painful to notice how few of the 
many beautiful colours offered to the painter can be trusted to last for many years, There 
is little in this part of the book to call for special comment, and it is enough to say that 
all the most important colours are sufficiently described. To take a single example, the 
account of ultramarine, natural and artificial, is clear and interesting. Natural ultramarine, 
though much more expensive, is distinctly better than artificial Under the optical test, 
‘the superb blue of native ultramarine approaches more closely than the blue of any other 
pigment to the pure normal blue of the solar spectrum ; it shows very little violet, and in 
this respect is unlike most specimens of artificial ultramarine.’ When properly prepared, 
artificial ultramarine is, however, a very permanent as well as beautiful colour. 

. The last three chapters of Part III. are employed in generalisations, many of which are 
of the highest value to artists. First, we have a classification of pigments, according to their 
chemical composition, ending with a list of the chief changes which some of the most 
important colours are liable to undergo. Then follows a classified table of pigments for oil 
painting, ‘the first class including the truly permanent pigments; the second class those 
which, though liable to a variable measure of change, may yet generally be allowed ; and the, 
third class those which should be definitely excluded from the palette.’ In this last class we 
find such well-known pigments as king’s yellow, gamboge, carmine, sap green, indigo, and 
Vandyke brown. For the .water-colour artist, Class I. is somewhat reduced, and a still further 
reduction is necessary in stereochromy. In the last chapter of all in this part, entitled 
‘Selected and Restricted Palettes,’ every artist will feel the deepest interest. Here Professor 
Church, writing as an artist, gives practical directions to brother artists. He gives lists of 
the pigments employed by several well-known artists, namely, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Paul 
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Delaroche, H. Verney, W. Etty, Samuel Palmer, and Thomas Wright; and quotes from 
Tue Portrotio the palettes of other distinguished living artists whose names are not given. 
With regard to restricted palettes, he shows that the selection must to some extent be left to 
the artist, and practice will increase the possibility of such restrictions. The following is an 
example of a restricted palette:— ‘Flake white, yellow ochre, cadmium yellow, aureolin, 
vermilion, madder carmine, ultramarine, viridian, Cappagh brown, ivory black.’ 


‘This palette is nearly the same as one devised by Mr. P. G. Hamerton (PortFotio, 1876, p. 132), 
which was constituted of flake white, pale cadmium, yellow ochre, vermilion, rose madder, artificial 
ultramarine, emerald oxide of chromium, Vandyke brown, and black. I have added one pigment, aureolin ; 
and have substituted for pale cadmium, full cadmium yellow; for rose madder, the more stable madder 
carmine; and for Vandyke brown, Cappagh brown. Mr. Hamerton tested the range of his restricted 
palette by imitating with its constituents many of the excluded pigments.’ 


It is not possible to do justice to Part IV., entitled ‘Methods and Results.’ This 
part is at least as interesting to artists as the rest of the book, but only an epitome 
of its contents can here be attempted. Chapter XXIII., on ‘ Painting Methods,’ describes 
painting in tempera, fresco, stereochrome, oil and spirit fresco, water-colour, pastel, &c. 
In Chapter XXIV., on ‘The Study of Old Paintings and Drawings,’ there is a criti- 
cism of the methods employed by celebrated artists in ancient and modern times, which 
should be reproduced in extenso if space permitted. Amongst the ancients the works of 
Rogier van der Weyden, Jan van Eyck, Michael Angelo, Schiavone, and others; and among 
more modern artists those of many of the great English painters from Lely to W. H. Hunt, 
are carefully criticised from the point of view of the chemist. The three remaining chapters, 
on the conservation and restoration of pictures, and on the trials of the permanency of 
pigments, also contain much valuable information. Of late years many systematic attempts 
have been made to ascertain by experiment the comparative stability of the chief colours 
used by painters. These are described in the last chapter of Professor Church’s book, par- 
ticularly the latest and most valuable of all, which are contained in the report presented in 
1888 by Dr. Russell and Captain Abney to the Science and Art Department, and afterwards 
published in a blue-book. All artists who have not seen this report should procure it 
without delay, although a very good synopsis of it is given in the present volume. It is 
stated that out of forty-six eminent water-colour artists now living, no less than seventeen 
are, or were at the time of the report, using three of the most fugitive of pigments, namely, 
gamboge, brown madder, and indigo. 

Professor Church is even less sanguine than Dr. Russell and Captain Abney in regard 
to the duration of most water-colour drawings, and this notice may conclude with the solemn 
warning contained in the following passage (p. 298) :— 


‘With these figures and results before us, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that a life of 
one hundred years is too much to allow to many of the water-colour drawings of the present day. What 
shall we say then as to the stability of the works of the earlier masters of the English water-colour 
school? How much care in the exclusion of “the more fugitive colours” was taken by the water- 
colourists of 1780 to 1850? Could it be honestly said of any large number of such works, in which 
gamboge, brown pink, crimson lake, sap-green, indigo, and sepia were generally employed without stint, 
“ that about a century of exposure would have to be given to water-colour drawings in galleries lighted as 
are those at South Kensington, before any marked deterioration would be visible in them?” (Report, p. 46.) 


‘ C. W. Heaton. 








ART CHRONICLE. 


anvary 1.—The Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
J Colours has a successful winter exhibition, in which more 
than the average amount of work may be fairly entitled ‘sketches 
and studies.” A memorial of their veteran colleague and some- 
time President, the late Frederick Taylor, is embodied in a 
group of various studies by him, among which those of horses, 
notably certain Hunters, show such masterly delineation of 
the nervous, alert creatures, full of muscular strength and the 
possibilities of motion, as has taken even old friends of the 
artist’s pleasant work by surprise. There will be a sale at 
Christie’s in the coming season of the contents of Mr. 
Taylor’s folios and unsold pictures. Mr. Burne Jones has 
sent an interesting group of drawings in various mediums, 
Especially to be noted are the ingenious studies in aquarel 
of allegorical Statues in the Wall of the Garden of Idleness, 
curiously mediaeval in feeling. Styles in contrast are exem- 
plified by Mr. Henshall in the cleverly drawn, somewhat 
aggressive study of a young girl lolling in an armchair, 
reading— Jn Wonder land—to which the hangers have given the 
place of distinction at the head of the gallery. Mr. Bulleid, 
also, a recently elected member, sends a fresh half-length 
study of a girl, brown-tressed and ivy-crowned, 4 Suppliant 
before a bronze statuette of Venus, Simplicity of material, 
careful silhouette, and clean colour-wash, again mark this 
artist’s work, which seems to hold much promise for the 
future. Sir John Gilbert’s study of 4 Bishop shows the 
veteran artist still in command of the picturesque and large 
vigour of his style. There is no novelty to record in the 
landscape contributions, though much to enjoy. The absence 
is felt of Mr. Alfred Hunt, Mr. Powell, and Mr. Boyce. 
Mr. Alfred Fripp has one refined drawing, a view From the 
Point at Lulworth, singularly lovely in colour and luminosity, 
and skilful in the drawing of difficult perspectives. The 
traditions of the gallery of the days of Finch and Palmer 
survive in the poetic treatment of Italian landscape by 
Mr. Arthur Glennie, whose dainty vision, Jn the Mountains 
of Pistoja, near San Marcello, makes one feel that, however 
much we gain in the vigorous work of the younger men of 
the day, with their broad-handed draughtsmanship and strong 
individuality, we yet may miss the ‘tender grace of a day 
that is dead,’-or dying, in the annals of water-colour art. 


A srigF word may note among the many sole exhibitions 
that in succession fill the rooms of the Fine Art Society a 
set of seventy drawings of scenery in Scotland and Sussex by 
Mr. A. W. Weedon, of the Royal Institute of Water-Colour 
Painters. Sound in colour, frank in execution, the painter’s 
manner, as Mr. Wedmore in a prefatory page to the catalogue 
points out, is a link between the earlier and the actual English 
landscape school. He is more careful to reproduce nature in 
detail as well as effect than to interpret into scenery his 
mental mood, or to impress upon the beholder an aggressive 
personality. This landscape art gives, as it were, a por- 
traiture which is perhaps not ideal, but familiar and faithful : 
such a transcript of the moors and mountains of Scotland, the 
plains and heaths and rolling dowrs and the quaint townlets 
of Sussex, as moves the memory like the portrait of a friend 
in his hearthside homely aspect. 


Tue chief awards in the Royal Academy Schools in 
December fell as follows:—Gold medal and travelling 
studentship for historical painting, Mr. Herbert James 
Draper; Turner gold medal and scholarship, Miss. Ursula 
Wood ; gold medal and travelling studentship for sculpture, 
Mr. William Goscombe John; prize for decoration of a 
portion of a public building (to be carried out), Miss Gertrude 
E. D. Hammond. 


Tue Royal Society of Painter-Etchers will open its next 
Exhibition on Satufday, March 1st. The election “of Asso- 
ciates will take place on February 6th previously. 


Tue Tudor Exhibition ofens with the first day of the 
current month, and consists of some five hundred pictures 
of personages or things conspicuous under the Dynasty, of 


drawings, of armour and relics, of books and engravings and 
painted glass, and some plate. 


A Primer or Scutprure. By E. Roscoe Mullins. 
(London: Cassell & Co.)—So far as the way can be cleared 
before the aspiring sculptor by anything but work in the 
studio, Mr. Roscoe Mullins has done it in his ‘Primer of 
Sculpture.’ In a volume of little more than a hundred pages 
he describes every step to be taken in the achievement of a 
bust, or a statue, or a relief, and describes it with such 
directness and simplicity that no one can mistake his meaning. 
He has one invaluable but often missing gift for the compiler 
of such a work—he can imagine what it is to be totally 
ignorant of things familiar to himself. So he begins at the 
beginning, and proceeds steadily to the end, without sup- 
posing that any stage, however obvious, can be understood 
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Head. By Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A. 


by the light of nature. It is probable, ot course, that his 
book will be used almost entirely by amateurs and by those 
dabblers in criticism who are doubly amateurs. It could 
scarcely find a better use, for in this country at least nothing 
is more devoutly to be desired in connexion with art than 
the technical education of the critic. Incidentally there is a 
good deal of criticism in Mr. Mullins’s pages, He gives a 
list of modern works, as examples of what modern men can 
do, with which few will quarrel. It is worth rereating here, 
and runs thus :——Barrias’ Serment de Spartacus, Rodin’s Fobn 
the Baptist, Dubois’ Charity (Lamoriciére monument), and 
Houdon’s Voltaire, for the French; Wagmiiller’s Monument 
to a Child, for the Germans; and the following five things 
for the English :—Roubiliac’s Newton, Flaxman’s reliefs at Uni- 
versity College, Joseph’s Wilberforce, Stevens’s Wellington 
Monument, especially the allegorical groups, and Foley’s 
Outram, For ourselves we should like to take Roubiliac out 
of this list and put in Bacon—his Fobnson to wit—instead. 
Roubiliac was not English, but perhaps Mr. Mullins might 
retort that the Fobmson is not modern. The ‘ Primer’ is 
well illustrated. The head by Mr. Alfred Gilbert; which 
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we have chosen as a specimen of the illustrations, equals any- 
thing in its pages for distinction and sculpturesque repose. 


Mr. Birxet Foster’s volume, entitled ‘Some Places of 
Note in England’ (Dowdeswells) is interesting as marking a 
return to lithography for the production of expensive illus- 
trated works. In the early days of the art it was eagerly 
welcomed by artists as a means of reproducing their designs 
without the intervention of an engraver, and of obtaining 
certain qualities which lay outside the range of etching. 
“These are still the only two methods by which a designer 
can work directly for the printer without a long apprentice- 
ship, and it is much to be regretted that one of them has for 
years past fallen into contempt, being used only for cheapness, 
Any one who remembers the lithographs of Bonington, 
Prout, and Harding will know what the method is capable 
of in an artist’s hands. Mr. Birket Foster has employed 
Messrs. Maclure’s modification of it, in which the drawing is 
madz upon grained paper and transferred to a ‘polished stone, 
instead of being made directly upon a grained stone. This 
is a convenience to the artist, and gives a larger number of 
good impressions; but the old method gave, at least, finer 
early proofs. Mr. Foster’s drawings are marked by his well- 
known qualities, and are real representations of the places, 
without affectation and without exaggeration. 


' Messrs. Acnew issue in the early days of the New Year 
some plates of interest. Mr. R. W. Macbeth follows up his 
series of interpretations of Frederick Walker’s pictures with 
Spring, a girl gathering flowers in the tangles of a copse 
starred with primroses and shining buds. The picture pre- 
sents complexities of tone and spots of high light which 
have taxed the courage of the etcher in many bitings. The 
companion picture, Autumn, is in hand. A plate of very 
different order is The Annunciation of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
which M. Gaujean has etched with a delicacy of tone and 
purity of line singularly happy in reproduction of the dis- 
tinctive character of the picture. Perhaps the treatment of 
the flaming feet of the angelic messenger is a trifle dry, but 
the whole plate is full of reticence and fine quality. The 
same publishers issue a mezzotint version by Mr. A. V. 
Hallyar of Patty, after one of Mr. Leslie’s charming English 
girls, and likely to achieve easy popularity. Messrs. Boussod, 
Valadon, & Co. bring out a plate in dry point by Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes, after the picture Rembrandt's Model in a 
private collection, ascribed to Rembrandt. The low tone 
and unusually uneventful chiaroscuro have presented a difficult 
combination met with laborious method by the etcher. Mr. 
Macbeth has etched, after Sir John E. Millais, a winter 
landscape, Christmas Eve. The Murthly Moss, in the 
Academy Exhibition of 1888, a large plate sixteen by 
twenty-four inches, has been undertaken by M_ Brunet- 
Debaines for Messrs. Agnew. Among publications of the 
Fine Art Society are Wind on the Wold, after George Mason’s 
delightful picture, etched with spirit and industry by Mr. H. 
Macbeth-Raeburn. To M. Leopold Flameng has been given 
the reproduction of the impressive design by Mr. Watts, R.A., 
which was shown at the New Gallery two seasons since, of 
a solemn female figure, heavily draped, who bends her head 
and lays her gathered fingers upon the closed eyelids of a 
sleeping infant. The title of the plate, Siep crowning 
Innocence, seems very misleading. The simple and texture- 
lees breadth of the picture renders it very difficult to re- 
produce with interest as an etching, even by the hand 
of M. Flameng. A publication of a. popular character, which 
certainly does not err on the side of monotony of tone, is 
the picturesque plate by Mr. Herbert Dicksee, after the 
‘sumptuous and elaborate figure Hesperia by Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, A.R.A. “The reproduction is rich and brilliant. 


Tue engraving of Icicles on this page is reduced from one 
in a book just published, and entitled ‘ The Ocean of Air,’ a 
popular account of the atmosphere, written by Agnes Giberne, 
and accredited by a preface from the pen of the Oxford Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy. It contains a set of illustrations unlike 
any that we have been accustomed to see in books of popular 


science, and such as it would have been impossible to produce . 


a few years ago, They are engraved by a photographic 
ptocess from photographs taken instantaneously, or nearly so, 
mn England, Scotland, India, and America, and almost every 


one of them represents some aspect of nature which it would 
be impossible for an artist to depict otherwise than from 
memory. There are engravings of lightning (singularly un- 
like the conventional zigzag of old-fashioned pictures), clouds, 
snow, hoarfrost, mist, frozen torrents, breaking waves, and 
flying birds. But what it concerns us to observe is that, 
though they are merely literal transcripts from nature, and no 
other artistic faculty than that of selection has been exercised 
in their production, this faculty alone has sufficed in several 
instances to produce genuine works of art. If an artist were 





A Frozen Waterfall, 


Photographed by the Rev, F. W. Stow, F.R.M.S. 


to take, for instance, the 7rees in a Mist, photographed by 
Mr. Sutcliffe, of Whitby, it is not too much to say that he 
would find it difficult to improve the composition, or to alter 
a single line for the better. The photographer, in this plate 
and in others, has not merely enabled artists to study at 
leisure effects which could only be studied from nature under 
great difficulties, but has himself selected his subject and his 
point of view with real artistic skill. 


WE note with interest the issue by the Department of 
Science and Art of ‘The Dream of Poliphilus,’ a hundred 
and sixty-eight facsimiles in photo-lithography of the wood- 
cuts in ‘Poliphil Hypnerotomachia’—the Venice edition 
of 1499. Dr. J. O. Appell, keeper in the Art Library, has 
furnished the letterpress, a descriptive index to thé cuts, 
and a careful preface of the historic data and the subject- 
matter of this curious and interesting illustrated poem. The 
original book, written in obscure Lombardic Italian mixed 
with Greek and Latin words, was published at Venice by 
Aldus Manulius in. 1499; a second came out in 1545. 
The author, Fra Francesco Colonna, a Venetian Dominican, 
born 1433, kept anonymous his share in the creation of the 
strange wanderings and amatory episodes of Poliphilus. The 
anonymous designer of the illustrations is surmised by 
Passavant to have been the Bolognese. goldsmith and niello 
worker, Peregrini (da Cesena?), but the cuts show at least 
two hands. There were several French versions of the 
poem, one of which, 1546, was illustrated with designs con- 
jectured to be by Jean Goujon. In 1592 an English version 
appeared with woodcuts copied from the original series, but 
few and coarse in execution. This edition is scarce; there 1s 
no copy in the British Museum. The old Venetian designs 


‘throw interesting side lights on contemporary architecture, 


manners, and costume, and from an artistic point of view are 
spirited and express with simple direct outline the dramatic 
motive. 


Conspicuous among tasteful Christmas books is the 
luxurious reprint of ‘Old Songs,’ illustrated profusely by Mr. 
Abbey and Mr. Alfred Parsons, a pair of artists who com- 
bine most felicitously in such a graphic venture. Messrs. 
Macmillan are the publishers. Mr. Abbey never forgets 
grace while he points a joke, or omits the guinea stamp of 
good draughtsmanship. Mr. Parson’s share is limited chiefly 
to charming head and tail pieces of floral design. The volume 
is solidly bound in warm buff calf, and the broad margins, 
thick paper, and large type worthily present the illustrations. 
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Fr tzrvany 1.—The Winter Exhibition of works by the Old 

Masters, and by deceased British artists, presents several 
features distinctive from predecessors in the series. The 
Italian school is entirely absent, the foreign masters represented 
being Flemish, Dutch, and Spanish. The second gallery 
is, as usual, set apart for cabinet pictures, chiefly. Dutch ; 
not so brilliant a display as usual, in spite of the loans from 
Lord Ashburton at Bath House. The most important 
examples of the Du:ch and Flemish school are to be found 
in the large gallery, the Earl of Yarborough’s Rembrandt, 
Portrait of an Old Lady, Lord Ashburton’s Portrait of the 
Painter, and the robust figure said to represent Cornelius 
Jansenius, the divine. Of the three Vandycks, the presence 
must be recorded of the characteristic Portrait of an Artist. 
All Van Dyck’s distinguished style and charm, and fine, 
free brushwork, are in this well-known piece from the 
Duke of Sutherland’s collection. . Highly interesting and 
curious is the collection of full-length portraits. depicting 
members of the Vere family and their connexions, and 
the file of bold captains who fought under Lord Vere 
(Queen Elizabeth’s commander in the Netherlands), and 
Horace, Lord Vere of Tilbury, his brother. Fourteen of 
these portraits come from the collection of the Marquis 
Townshend; twelve are lent by the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire. With curious skill and an astonishing delight 
in the details of texture and pattern, of stuffs and trinkets, 
and a naive paucity of invention in composition, a number 
of noble ladies and knights have been depicted by Daniel 
Mytens, a Dutch painter from the Hague, who came over 
to England and was retained in favour. by Charles I. after 
having to resign his post as Court painter to Vandyck. 
The gallant captains of Lord Vere are pictured in a freer 
style, by unequal hands, anonymous mostly: Lord Horace 
Vere by M. J. Mierevelt. His lady, in half-length por- 
traiture, taken when advanced in life, is a masterpiece of 
Cornelius Jansen. 

A remarkable group of Spanish pictures takes lead in the 
chief gallery—four portraits by Velasquez of the young Don 
Balthazar Carlos, son of Phillip IV. of Spain: Her Majesty 
the Queen’s charming portrait of the little lad in armour 


and riding boots, Sir Richard Wallace's picture of him still . 


younger—almost a baby—but in Court costume, and the two 
répliche sketches, with variations, of the Prince depicted as 
riding his pony in front of a balconied building, with various 
figures standing about—one of which belongs to the Duke 
of Westminster and the other to Sir R. Wallace, both 
being studies probably for the large picture at Madrid. 
The Duke of Bedford sends the farouche and powerful full- 
length of the swarthy Andria Pulido Pareja, Admiral 
of the Fleet of New Spain; the Duke of Devonshire the 
Portrait of a Lady in black mantilla—a model painted more 
than once by Velasquez, with emphatic characterisation of 
the heavy-lidded eyes and melancholic type; and from Sir 
Clare Ford comes a highly finished Portrait of Mariana of 
Austria in Court mourning of black and silver and huge 
hoop ; the same royal lady is to be seen in widow’s robes, 
with figures of her young son with dwarfs, ladies, &c., in 
the background, by J. B. del Mazo. Last in the group by 
the greater master is a full-length recumbent figure of a 
somewhat thin but graceful model, with her back to the 
spectator, looking into a mirror held up by a naked boy. 
This Venus and Cupid, a masterly canvas, ascribed to 
Velasquez, with a good pedigree, is lent by Mr. Morritt, 
of Rokeby. The Duke of Sutherland has lent good speci- 
mens of Francisco Zurbaran, and one from Lord Heytesbury, 
a Saint Benedict in a rocky landscape, is a specially im- 
pressive and vivid impersonation. The favourite piece of 
the Infant Saviour as the Good Shepherd, with lambs 
gathered about his feet, by Murillo, lent-by Lord Roths- 
child, closes’ the group of Spanish pictures. 

The English school, though well seen, calls for no 
detailed note. Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney are 
fairly well represented. ‘The Royal Thames Yacht Club 
lends a curiosity—a vigorous, crisply painted portrait, three- 
quarter-length, by J. M. W. Turner, of Rodert Williams, 
captain of a yacht club called the Cumberland Fleet. 
Among many beautiful examples of Richard Wilson should 





be noted Sion House, which, in its serene luminosity and 
simple breadth,. recalls the Pope's Villa, Twickenham, of 
Turner. The owner is the Rev. R. Gibbons, from whom 
come many good things by Linnell, Danby, Mulready, 
Webster, &c. Among several Constables, Zhe Leaping 
Horse, recently given to the Royal Academy, and a spark- 
ling sketch of The Chain Pier at Brighton, lent by Mr. 
Henry Reeve, may be noted. The Academy pays the 
honour, so strangely thwarted in his lifetime, to Alfred 
Stevens, the sculptor, by assigning the Water-colour Gallery, 
to a collection of drawings, designs, models, and casts by his 
hand, a summary fairly complete of his original and masculine 
genius. Further particularisation is needless, as an article on 
Alfred Stevens will appear in the body of Tue Portrotio. 


We give an illustration from the woodcuts of the ‘ Poliphili 
Hypnerotomachia,’ published in facsimile by the Science and 
Art Department, noted in our record of last month. 
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Design from ‘ Poliphili Hypmerotomachia.’ 


Tue exhibition in the New Gallery illustrating the Royal 
House of Tudor is a worthy sequence to the Stuart collection, 
and contains a remarkable gathering of works of art and 
objects of historical interest. The period illustrated begins 
with the accession of Henry VII. in 1485, and ends with the 
death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603. From the galleries and 
cabinets of the nobility and gentry have liberally been lent 
pictures, heirlooms, and relics. Her Majesty the Queen has 
been a- generous contributor. The Universities and the 
Corporations and City Companies have sent historic pictures 
and objects. Within the period falls much fine art of 
Holbein and Antonio More, De Heere, Jansen, and the 
work of the early English miniaturists, It is impossible to 
note even the chief pictures in ‘this collection, numbering 
490, independent of the splendid show of cighty-three 
Holbein drawings lent from Windsor by Her Majesty, and 
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eighty-one selected miniatures. A large number of the 
portraits—both pictures, drawings, and miniatures—have 
passed through the winter exhibitions at the Royal Academy, 
at the Grosvenor Gallery under its original management, and 
also at the private exhibitions of the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, and have more or less found record in our columns. 
A representative collection of the fine coins and medals under 
the Tudor dynasty has been lent and described by Mr. 
Montagu, Vice-President of the Numismatic Society. 
Thirty-one casts are given of the royal and ecclesiastical 
seals. The collection of armour, tilting, show, and de- 


fensive suits, and weapons of all kinds, is not large, but 
especially good. The chief contributors are the Baron de 














z! vicissitudes than the Vatican chambers. 








A Parlour Fireplace, 


Cosson, the Earl of Pembroke, Mr. Edwin Brett and Mr. 
S. J. Whawell, Lieut.-General Fraser, and Mr. Thurkle. 
Into the collection of primers, prayer-books, proclamations, 
and other documents, may be read the history of the tran- 
sition of England from the Roman to the Reformed faith, and 
the relics and many of the articles of plate illustrate much 
picturesque incident and historical anecdote. The catalogue 
forms a valuable record, thanks to the services of Mr. H. A. 
Grueber, Mr. Scharf, C.B., Mr. H. James, the Hon. Harold 
Dillon (secretary of the ‘Tudor Exhibition), Mr. Leonard 
Lindsay, Baron de Cosson, Mr. H. Montagu, and Mr. B. 
Holmes. The Exhibition remains open until the 6th of 
April. ' : 


We borrow an illustration from ‘Old Country Life’ 
(Methuen & Co.), a pleasant combination of record, anec- 
dote, and comment, by Mr. Baring Gould, whose long 
pedigree and Jong residence amid rural scenes and folk give 
him the right to speak of old families, old homes, and old 
manners, of sport and pastime, and the years when music was 
a homely art among the people throughout ‘ merrie England.’ 
The volume is prettily and fitly illustrated by Messrs. W. 
Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and F. Masey. ‘The cut repre- 
sents a fireplace in the-author’s own house. 


In the Italian Court at the South Kensington Museum 
have been placed, since last summer, two models after 
decorated interiors at Rome, which may, with advantage, 
be placed on permanent record. One is a section, giving 
the vaulted ceiling and three sides of a hall in Bramante’s 
Appartamento Borgia at the Vatican, which was decorated 
with frescoes by Pinturicchio, during the Pontificates of 
Innocent VIIJ. and Alexander VI. The ornamentation is 
an example of the exuberant richness of the Roman Re- 
naissance : pilasters headed by an upright fringe of acanthus, 
spaces filled by masks and arabesques; garlands and devices, 
various and ingenious, are forced into a gorgeous harmony of 
colour and gold, into which the stately groups of figures in 
the mural painting fitly fall. The frescoes have been skilfully 
copied by Count Lemmo Scotti. The model is one-tenth of 


‘| the original scale, and of course is coloured after the tradi- 


tional, rather than the actual, condition of things. The 


| fresco St. Catherine of Alexandria pleading before her Fudges 


was reproduced in 1886 by the Arundel Society. The other 

model records an interior which has gone through far greater 

This is a hall in 

the Villa Madama, on Monte Mario; the Casino, said to 

have been designed by Raphael, carried out and decorated ’ 
for Count Giulio de’ Medici by Giulio Romano and Giovanni 

da Udine, was for many years of this century left to go to 

decay. Ten years ago the stucco-work had peeled from the 

walls of the entrance-hall, and the chamber beyond, which 

is now reproduced, was discoloured and faded with damp, 

while the green mould ate its way up from the brick floor 

into the delicate stucco-work and painted arabesques. The 

model is therefore in some senses a restoration, but, in the 

main scheme of tint and in the facsimile of raised ornament, 

gives a satisfactory impression of an interior of which a corre- 
spondent has written : ‘ Taken altogether, this hall or cluster 
of chambers, with its balanced proportions, its play of curved 

and angular forms, its tastefully fanciful decoration and deli- 

cately harmonious colouring, presents the Raphaelesque treat- 
ment of the Renaissance in more perfect keeping, as a whole, 

than any interior of like scale with which we are acquainted.’ 

Passing from models to original objects, we must note a 

work which some destructive vandalism has brought into 
the market and into the Museum, namely, an entire ceiling, 

with dome and lunettes, of North Italian work, presumably 
from some casino or palace. The apex of the dome is 
represented as a circular opening to the sky, over the edge 
of which three faces look down and peer into the chamber 

below. This ceiling is painted partly in monochrome, to 
represent architectural features, mouldings, and so forth, the 

larger spaces being occupied by medallions of allegorical 

figures simulated in sculptural relief, many of them of much 

grace and character. On the flat of one side of the oblong 

construction is a figure of Fame flying, trumpet to mouth. 

The cornice is painted to represent half-arched niches, within 

which are placed classic heads. The ribs of the vaulting are 

picked out with white and colour, and there is a harmonious 

combination of dull red and ochre with the predominant 

greys. The whole forms a striking example of fifteenth- 

century decoration in the taste which prevailed in the Venice 

mainland and in the Mantuan territory. The labelling of 
this treasure at the Museum affords no sort of clue to the 

precise building or locality whence the ceiling was taken. 


Wir the death of Professor Eduard Bendemann, in the 
closing days of the past year, has passed the last of the 
earnest group of painters who worked in what was called 
the German Revival of Art in the current century. He 
was not linked with the ultra-spiritualists whose apostle was 
the saintly Overbeck, but was a manly figure in a more 
sturdy, yet aesthetic, school in North Germany. His works 
were much engraved, and few compositions have been so 
popular as his Mourning Fews and Feremiah among the Ruins 
of Ferusalem. His largest work was the wall decoration within 
the Royal Palace at Dresden, in which his son-in-law, Professor 
Hiiber, assisted him. There are wall paintings by him in the 
Real Schule at Diisseldorf, where he passed the early years of 
his training, and to which he returned in later years, and 
became Director of the Academy. 
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M ARCH 1.—The authorities of the British Museum have 
1 now followed up the consent of the House to the 
opening of the Museum in the evening by a complete in- 
stallation cf electric light, under the supervision of Mr. 
W. H. Preece, F.R.S., electrician to the General Post Office. 
The lamps are partly arc and partly glow, according to the 
exigencies of the collections to be illuminated. The glow 
lamps are used in the Vase and Bronze Rooms, and in the 
Ethnographical Gallery. The motive power is in duplicate, 
and the lamps connected in pairs, so as to provide against 
failure of light and insure safety, and also to admit of illu- 
minating at half light in case of a foggy day or other 
emergency. The main wires are laid outside the building. 
The eastern and western halves of the Museum are opened 
on alternate weekday evenings. 


Tue re-aroused interest in the study of Pastel 
has resulted in the formation of an English Society 
of Pastellists, which will have its headquarters at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, and Sir Coutts Lindsay as 
its first President. The Council is strong in the 
following names: — Messrs. Aumonier, George 
Clausen, E. Gregory, J. Grace, A. Harker, A. 
Hartley, J. J. Hood, W. Llewellyn, A. Melville, 
W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., H. Vos, G. F. Watts, 
R.A. (hon. member), 


To meet the demand for a local Art Gallery 
in. South London, an anonymous donor has offered 
to erect a suitable building in the grounds of Port- 
land House, Peckham Road, and the Committee 
appeal for funds to complete the arrangements ; 
nearly three thousand pounds being wanted in addi- 
tion to the sum in hand. 


Mr. Ernest Warertow has been elected Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy. His landscape-work 
both: in oil and water-colour has attracted notice 
over some eighteen years for a certain individuality 
of observation and expression and freshness of manner, 
due to genuine outdoor study. The quietude which 
marked his earlier efforts has of late given place to 
a more vigorous and emphatic manner, with a more 
brilliant key of colour. He also peoples his scenery 
with characteristic figures. He was elected into the 
Royal Water-Colour Society not long ago. 


Mr. W. H. Barttetr has been painting a Satur- 
day night gathering at the Savage Club, of which 
he isa member. The portraits of Mr. H. Irving, 
Mr. Toole, Mr. Pinero, Mr. Harry Furniss, and 
other celebrities, dramatic and artistic, are included 
in the groups of men sitting at tables, listening to the 
music which is a feature at the Club Saturday nights. 


Attuoucu the Exhibition of Sports illustrated 
by Art at the Grosvenor Gallery has had to suffer 
condensation from the original larger scheme, into 
a collection setting forth variously the chief forms of field 
sport, yet it contains amidst the mixed medley of pictures and 
of objects much to interest other than mere sportsmen. Her 
Majesty the Queen lends pictures by Snyders, Hondecoeter, 
Weenix, and Cuyp, as well as modern works; Lord Ashburton 
lends his Wo/f Hunt by Rubens; the Duke of Devonshire sends 
the series of fifteen exquisite drawings of birds in tempera by 
Albert Diirer ; the Earl of Northbrook, his Sgwirre/s; and the 
Duke of Westminster, a marvellous Hare. The portraits of 
racehorses and hunters, and of racing and hunting men, by 
G. Stubbs, R.A., and his compeers in last century, are 
curiosities from an artistic aspect not without interest and 
appreciable merit of draughtsmanship. There are many fine 
things by the famous delineator of birds, J. Wolf; a large 
group of Landseer’s well-known pictures; a very beautiful 
example of Courbet in his most observant and reticent vein, 
Roedeer in the Snow, lent by Mr. Magniac; and a good deal 
of pictorial illustration of sport other than racing by men 
of the day, amongst which Mr. A. Stuart Wortley makes an 
excellent mark. Among Sculpture a number of closely 
studied sketch models of horses by Sir J. E. Boehm, R.A., 
and a couple of dogs by Rosa Bonheur, and two spirited 
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studies of falcons by John Handcock, the Newcastle 
naturalist, are notable. The beautiful and various art 
bestawed upon weapons and appurtenances of sport is shown 
in fowling-pieces, crossbows, powder-flasks, horns, and 
primers, and a few hunting-knives, all mostly of sixteenth- 
century workmanship, and the Baron de Cosson shows a 
fine ivory hunting-horn of seventeenth-century work, carved 
with Diirer’s Night, Death, and the Devil, Of the art of 
design shown in racing-cups of the Victorian era, truly the 
the less said the better, with very few exceptions. Finally, 


the appropriate decoration of the galleries with trophies of 
skins and horns and heads of wild beasts, largely due to 
Royal sporting expeditions, and the stuffed hooded and jessed 
hawks in the room dedicated to falconry, complete the 
contents of this curious collection, which illustrates hunting of 


KING HENRY VII; BY MABUSE. 
Lent to the Tudor Exhibition by Captain Foscelyne Bagot. 


big game and little, at home and abroad, hawking, shooting, 
coursing, and racing. 


A Mezzotint by Mr. F. Short, after the Diana and 
Endymion of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., is among the announce- 
ments of Mr. Dunthorne. There will shortly open at this 
publisher’s new galleries a collection of etchings by Mr. 
William Strang, who has sometimes contributed plates to THe 
Portrotio in his robust but imaginative style. 


Tue split in the camp of the Société des Artistes Frangais 
has resulted in the formation of a distinct body, which styles 
itself Société des Beaux Arts, and has elected as President 
M. Meissonier. Among the members are MM. Gervex, 
Roll, Puvis de Chavanne, Dangan-Bouveret, Cazin, and 
Besnard. The exhibitions will be held in the Champ de 
Mars. A limited number of foreign artists will be invited 
to become members, and foreign contributors to the Salm 
are eligible as Associates, 


Five scholarships of s50/ each, tenable for two years, 
formed out of the funds of the defunct British Institution, 
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now administered by the Charity Commissioners, will be 
assigned in July—one for architecture, two for painting, one 
for sculpture, and one for engraving. The age of competitors 
is limited between seventeen and twenty-three. 


Proressor Herxomer has been spending the winter in 
Egypt, and Mr. Menpes in India, with what artistic results 
in either case time will prove. 


Amonc the many minor exhibitions which have had their 
passing share of public notice during the last month may be 
mentioned the series of sixty-eight water-colour drawings 
of Cambridge by Mr. John Fulleylove; the Colleges, with 
their courts, chapels, and common rooms, the bridges and 
the ‘ backs,’ with shady groves beside the Cam. This series, 
still on view at the Fine Art Society’s, follows after a previous 
illustration of Oxford, and, though the artistic material 
be less promising, is hardly less successful. The painter 
has been at pains to make the most of it with delicate, yet 
incisive, drawing, a real feeling for constructive lines and 
picturesque colour and character, with clean execution at the 
brush end, a little slight perhaps, yet prompt and true, left at 
the point where pleasure ends and drudgery begins. Not 
only Cambridge men should rejoice that permanent record is 
made of the great court of Trinity, with its noble conduit ; 
the gates of Caius and Trinity, Wren’s Bridge by John’s, and 
the courts of John’s, with their ruddy old brick buildings, and 
many other objects and points of view about the University 
and town that time and change may alter or efface. A fresh 
set of London studies, by Mr. Herbert Marshall, will 
succeed Mr. Fulleylove’s Cambridge drawings at the Fine 
Art Society’s rooms. 


Limrrep space obliged us to omit last month a note 
on one other recent acquisition at the South Kensington 
Museum, nameiy, a remarkable piece of tapestry, worked in 
coloured wool, silk, and gold, with a pictorial design of the 
Virgin and Child adored by kneeling and standing saints, 
angels, and personages, said to come from Bruges or Antwerp, 
and to date about 1510. It measures five feet by six feet 
six inches, and probably formed a reredos or other altar 
furniture in a private chapel, For a frontal it seems too 
large. The design might be taken directly from Mabuse, 
so noble and complete is it, and so close to his manner in the 
earnest and individual types. The draperies, though angular, 
are finely cast, and all the details of jewelled ornament, 
flowers, and so forth, have the careful beauty of early Flemish 
art. The colour is harmonious and rich, dealing chiefly with 
reds, green, gold, and brown. ‘The piece, which is in 
beautiful preservation, is placed at the side of the tapestry 
gallery, facing towards the windows, but cannot be seen well 
except on a bright day. 


Sicnor Satviat1, of Venice, advocate and doctor of 
law, whose death last month we must record, should live 
in honourable memory as the initiator of the revival of the 
exquisite blown, hand-fashioned Venetian glass, which has 
been the pride of the City of the Sea from the twelfth 
century forward. The glass-makers of Murano were not 
classed among artisans, they were invested with privileges, 
encouraged by honourable distinction at home and abroad, 
and elevated to the highest rank of artists. Their daughters 
might marry with patricians, and the children of such unions 
retain the quarterings of nobility. It is true the eighteenth 
century brought the dispersion of these prerogatives. Our 
own prosaic age has not reflected honours such as these upon 
the manufacturers who, with Salviati at their head, have 
enriched the arts and luxuries of the home with the revived 
splendours of mediaeval and Renaissance glass. Yet it is 
satisfactory to. remember that English sympathy and English 
gold have supported the movement, which at one time threat- 
ened collapse for want of substantial support. The influence 
of the Venetian revival, with all the varieties of mellow 
crystal, plain, or coloured by oxides, enamel, filigree, a ritorti, 
and a reticelii, and fioriti, has undoubtedly been great on our 
own glass manufacturers, and it has taken comparatively few 
years to change the whole current of taste from the brilliant, 


but heavy, cut glass and common moulds of the early days of 
this century towards more artistic qualities of texture, colour, 
and form. To Dr. Salviati also belongs the credit of giving 
fresh life to the manufacture and popularity of mosaic in 
stones and in cubes of glass, after the ancient mode, with or 
without the leaf of gold or silver as under-colour which the 
Greek artists of Byzantium first introduced to give lustre. 
Here, again, England has been no mean patron, as the 
Chapel of St. George and the Wolsey Chapel at Windsor, 
the reredos at Westminster Abbey, experimental decoration 
of pendentives in St. Paul’s dome. and numberless instances 
throughout the country prove. Trite as may appear this 
recapitulation of well-known facts, it may be permitted in 
recording the obituary of the enthusiastic Venetian genile- 
man, truly amatore delle belle arti, to whom they are mainly 
due. 


Pressure on space obliged us to omit from our last 
month’s issue the obituary record of Mr. T. O. Barlow, 
R.A., the line engraver, whose name has for many years 
been especially associated with that of his friend, Sir J. E. 
Millais, R.A., by the reproduction of the painter’s most 
popular works. The markedly individual head of the 
engraver was perpetuated by Millais in his subject-picture of 
the dying ornithologist, T4e Ruling Passion, and still better 
in an actual portrait, exhibited a few years ago at Burlington 
House. There will be a sale of Mr. Barlow’s proofs and 
other matters at Messrs, Christie’s in May. 


Many names distinguished in art have passed from the 
roll of the living since our last issue. Among these is Paul 
Alexandre Protais, who, before the career of De Neuville 
and other brilliant men of to-day, held the highest position 
as the painter of the heroic and the pathetic in the military 
records of his time and country. Restrained and concen- 
trated in manner, imaginative in conception, drawn and 
painted with careful refinement, his pictures remain in the 
memory complete in the harmony of thought and expression. 
Among the best known may be named— Battle of Inkerman, 
The Last Thought, Morning before the Attack, Evening after 
the Battle, Return to the Camp, &c. 


From the Art Union of London we have received a 
portfolio of eight etchings, by W. W. Burgess, C. E. 
Holloway, A. Morris, M. W. Ridley, Percy Robertson, 
and F, Slocombe. The Bridge, by Mr. Robertson, is a very 
fresh and pleasant etching. 4 View on the Kennet, by Mr. 
F. Slocombe, shows one of the artist’s familiar effects of 
evening light and leafless trees; and Mr. Holloway is equally 
at home with two picturesque subjects on the Thames, the 
fine view of St. Paul's from Bankside and Old Chelsea 
Church, 


Tue Autotype Company have published a plate by their 
autogravure process from Mr. Herbert Draper’s fresco of 
Spring, painted for Guy’s Hospital. The composition 
consists of groups of youths and maidens, some crowned 
with flowers, others bearing branches of may, and others 
releasing from a cage a number of captive birds. ‘The plate 
is printed in a very pleasant tone of brown, which adds to its 
decorative effect. 


Mr. Recinatp Winstow’s book on the ‘ Law of Artistic 


- Copyright’ (W. Clowes & Sons) contains, firstly, a succinct 


statement of the laws of English, international, and colonial 
copyright in paintings, drawings, photographs, engravings, 
sculpture, and designs ; secondly, an appendix of the statutes 
relating to the matter; and, thirdly, a very useful collection 
of forms of agreement applicable to most cases, The author 
says, not without reason, that ‘the majority of the statutes 
are ill-drawn and verbose, and occasionally almost unintelli- 
gible, whilst in some instances the result of their provisions, 
when grasped, is so startling and arbitrary that it is difficult 
to refrain from calling it absurd.’ Few people, probably, are 
aware that if a painting or drawing is sold without a written 
agreement as to copyright, the copyright is vested neither in 
the artist nor the purchaser, but lapses altogether. 
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pri 1.— The Trusteeship of the National Portrait 
Gallery, left vacant by the death of Lord Lamington, 

has been accepted by Mr. Alexander, the generous donor of 
the new galleries which are to be erected, after the designs of 
Mr. Christian, behind the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. 


An important collection of modern pictures, including 
Millais’s Vale of Rest, The Knight Errant, and The North- 
west Passage, Orchardson’s Her First Dance, Hook’s Home 
with the Tide, and others little less noteworthy, has been 
offered to the National Gallery by Mr. Henry Tate, of 
Streatham. The usual difficulty arises as to space in which 
to house so important a gift. Lady Mount Temple’s memorial 
presentation, the Beata Beatrix of Rossetti, the most beautiful 
of the several versions, is now hung in its place. 


Tue Society of Painter-Etchers can be congratulated on 
the strong exhibition which has filled the gallery of the 
R.W.C. Society during the last month. One wall has been 
devoted to 103 examples of the work of Rembrandt, being 
the valuable loan collection of the President, Mr. Seymour 
Haden, and representing, in proofs uf various excellence, all 
the manners of the great master. This departure from the 
previous programme of exhibitions is deliberately taken, and 
will be followed further, as carrying out the object of the 
Scciety, which is not only the ‘ restoration of original etch- 
ing, but the re-infusion into all forms of the engraver’s art of 
the painter-like qualities which it has lost.’ The most notable 
exhibitors this year have been as follows :—Mr. Edward 
Slocombe, one of whose many brilliant plates, T/e Grande 
Place, Antwerp, swarming with figures, a piece of intricate 
tone and management of planes, has been given honourable 
post at the head of the room; Mr. Axel Haig, one of 
whose noble series from Burgos Cathedral—The Transept— 
is a new publication of Mr. Dunthorne; Mr. William 
Strang, whose strange capacity of looking at nature as Rem- 
brandt looked, and partly also as M. Legros looks, does not 
prevent the sombre individuality of his imagination or his 
distinct strength as an engraver. Woman Burning Weeds, 
A Sale of Prints, The Salvation Army, and The End—the 
death of a starving man, while Death grins through the 
window— may be named as characteristically impressive 
plates, chiefly in the ‘ black manner,’ grim in humour, tragic 
in pathos. Mr. Frank Short’s clever sketches, sometimes al- 
most too brief for suggestion, and plates in mezzotint and aqua- 
tint, Mr. Cameron’s picturesque illustrations of the scenery 
of the Clyde and elsewhere, may be grouped, together with a 
note of pleasure in the two plates sent by C. S. van Grave- 
sande, both of The Lagoons, one of which—Near Venice—is 
singularly beautiful in luminous atmosphere, and the complete 
suggestion, by a few but absolutely significant lines, of water 
and cloudland stirred by light breezes. Other well-known 
contributors are Mr. G. W. Rhead, Mrs. Lee Merritt, 
Messrs. Menpes, Farrer, David Law (an elaborate large plate, 
Richmond Castle, Yorkshire), E. Barclay, Charles Robertson. 
Mr, Tristram Ellis’s Courtyard, Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
is the best plate he has yet done. Mr. A. Strutt etches 
brilliantly his own pictures, incidents of the farmyard. Mr. 
Herbert Dicksee’s energetic closely worked plate of a lion and 
lioness— Roused—and vivid dry-point sketch of a Lion’s Head 
should be recorded also. Messrs. A. W. Bayes, W. Boucher, 
E. F. Robinson, and F. S. Walker have been elected Associates, 


Tue series of pictures from the legend of the Sleeping 
Beauty—which in progress have been eagerly watched by 
visitors to the studio of Mr. E. Burne Jones—have been pur- 
chased by Messrs, Agnew, and will be shown at their Bond 
Street Gallery. 


Mr. Forp Mapox Brown is now completing the tenth 
fresco of the historical series for the Town Hall at Man- 
chester. The subject is Fotn Kay, the inventor of the fly- 
shuttle, saved by his wife from the wrath of the rioters. 
This work will probably be submitted to the criticisms of 
the press before being permanently fixed in its place. In 
this connexion we are glad to announce that Mr. Rhead, 
Fellow of the Painter-Etchers’ Society, is executing a plate 
after the first fresco of the series—the Romans building a 
camp at Mancunium —and this may be followed by the 
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rest of the designs, Mr. Rhead’s plate after Mr. F. M, 
Brown’s Sardanapalus will be fresh in some of our readers’ 
minds, 

Tue dispute between Mr. Stirling-Lee and his band of 
distinguished supporters and the Liverpool Corporation has 
been brought to a peaceful termination by the generosity of 
Mr. Phillip Rathbone. This gentleman has offered to present 
the rest of the series of Mr. Stirling-Lee’s panels for St. 
George’s Hall (the designs and execution of which have excited . 
the objections of the Corporation) to the town, on condition 
that the whole shall be removed if, after a term of five years, 
it is thought desirable. 


Tue Department of Antiquities at the British Museum 
has been enriched by the purchase of a portion of the Earl 
of Carlisle’s collection from Castle Howard. Included is 
the famous Greek vase of late period, but unique as inscribed 
with the name of the artist and the special treatment of the 
subject-design—Jupiter shielding Alemena from the wrath 
of Amphitryon. 


Mr. Orrock, R.I., has been uplifting his voice in a 
lecture before the Society of Arts against the slighting by the 
authorities of the National Gallery of the claims of British 
Art to be represented in the national collection. The large 
sums expended on old masters irk the patriotic feelings of 
Mr. Orrock, who, among other suggestions for amendment, 
proposes that all moneys left by British benefactors to the 
National Gallery, not expressly limited to the purchase of 
foreign pictures, should be expended on English art; that by 
degrees a representative collection, which bequests and gifts 
would increase, should be formed, to which works of living 
masters should be added from time to time ; also that the 
place of water-colour art, which has been practised by some 
of our foremost painters in oil, should be properly recognised; 
and, in this connexion, that the Turner drawings, the ‘ Liber,’ 
and the De Wint and Cattermole bequests should be moved 
to a better gallery than their present basement home. ‘The 
lecturer seemed comparatively to ignore the straits to which 
the Trustees are continuously put for want of space, the large 
amount already occupied by the British school, and the dis- _ 
tinct respect paid to contemporary art in the considerable sums 
paid for the purchase of Rossetti’s Annunciation and Walker's 
Vagrants. Moreover, if we have not a Luxembourg Palace, 
we have a Kensington Museum, where English art becomes 
yearly more completely represented. 


Tue Royal Water-colour Society has, much to its credit, 
broken through the rule of confining full membership to men, 
and has elected Mrs. Helen Allingham, whose beautiful work 
among the cottage homes and folk of rural England has graced 
the gallery for fifteen years. At the same time Mr. Hodson, 
the architectural ‘painter, was made full member, and Mr. 
Napier Hemy elected Associate of the Society ‘on his 
merits,’ that is, without submission to choice through com- 
petitive drawings. This seems a little hard on artists from 
without who sent in on faith of the usual ‘competitive ex- 
amination.’ 


Tue Royal Institute of Water-colour Painters has elected, 
by invitation, Miss Kate Greenaway, whose special talent in 
quaint and dainty figure designs, conceived in the spirit of a 
century since, has charmed big and little children, from Mr. 
Ruskin downwards, for many years, The artist’s four con- 
tributions in the current exhibition are all on a scale larger 
than has been before seen from her hand : three are studies 
of boys, fresh and delicate ; the fourth is a more ambitious 
picture of a winged child standing amid the soft lights of a 
tangled copsewood, An Angel visited the Green Earth, The 
Institute galleries opened in March with an exhibition above 
the average, especially in landscape. The most notable figure 
studies are the two morsels of complete skili by Mr. E. J. 
Gregory, A.R.A., interiors, each tenanted by one graceful 
woman, under the titles, Aesthetic Amenity and A Step on the 
Stair. 

Tue number of exhibitions opened during March puts de- 
tailed notice out of the question in our limited space,..and 
we can only enumerate a bw. Messrs. Agnews’ usual spring 
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show of choice water-colour drawings of the English school ; 
foreign pictures in Pall Mall and the Haymarket Galleries, 
at Messrs. Dowdeswells’, the Continental Gallery, and at the 
Goupil Gallery, where a selected collection of landscapes by 
Daubigny and a masterpiece by Troyon have been on view. 
At the Fine Art Scciety’s are shown over a hundred sketches 
and pictures, in oil and water colour, of the scenery and 
people of Japan, by Mr. Alfred East, the result of six months’ 
artistic tour from Nagasaki on the south to the north-eastern 
province of Shimo-no-tsuke, taking in the lovely Lake of 
Biwa and the mountain scenery of Fuji Yama and Nikké. 
The testimony of Mr. Junker, who has lived there, of Mr. 
Frank Dillon, who has painted there, and of other authorities, 
speak to the truth of Mr. East’s pleasant sketches, which have 
the freshness of swift outdoor work seizing a characteristic 
impression, Mist, rain, and snow give a familiar tone to these 
studies, most of which indicate that the painter looked through 
a mental lens adapted to the tender transitions of English 
scenery. Neither the flower-like bloom of Mr. Menpes’ 
notes, the cheerful key of Mr. Dillon’s pictures, nor the bril- 
liant harmonies and contrasts of Mr. Wores’ work, are in 
these aspects of Japanese scenery, but much charm of subject 
observantly, if slightly, treated. 


Yet another series of drawings of London, from the diligent 
brush of Mr. Herbert Marshall, show what a wealth of subject 
lies in the river reaches from Deptford to Battersea, in the nooks 
and corners, as well as in the crowded thoroughfares of this 
biggest and busiest of cities, But the seeing eye is wanted, and 











doubtless many people to whom London is dark, dull, and 
prosaic, will look askance upon the bright picturesqueness and 
artistic charm of these deftly and cleanly painted sketches, and 
doubt their veracity of colour and effect, for to many eyes 
the happy moment in which a scene reveals its aesthetic 


character never comes. To some others only the help of an 
interpreter is wanted, and on these lines Mr. Marshall does 
double service as a recorder of fact that is, ere it becomes 
what has been, and a revealer of artistic qualities, whether 
intrinsic or accidental. We are indebted to Mr. Marshall 
for an illustration of St. Paul’s from the river. 


Tue Edinburgh Exhibition, which opens next month, is 
in satisfactory progress. Twice the amount of available space 
has been applied for, and several foreign countries exhibit 
officially. ‘The building is divided into two distinct sections 
united by a covered walk, the electrical and enginecring de- 
partment occupying one, and the arts, fine and industrial, and 
general exhibits the other. 


Tue Society of British Artists proposes to hold in the 
summer an exhibition of studies and sketches, among which 
decorative designs will be especially included, both in oil and 
water colour, monochrome and colour, and in relief or the 
round. ‘ 

Tue twelve etchings of the Thames which Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes has contributed to a volume entitled ‘ The Grey 
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River’ (Seeley & Co.), the text of which is written by Mr. 
Justin McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell Praed, are not ‘ illus- 
trations,’ but independent studies, the artist and authors 
having designedly worked on different lines. Their plan is 
very clearly explained and justified in the preface. ‘The 
painter can have little or nothing to do with the associations 
of a place, but these are of immeasurable value to the 
descriptive writer. The painter dealing’ with the Grey 
River has to describe what he sees; the writer very often 
finds his most important work in trying to describe what he 
has never seen and cannot see. Two of the composers of 
this volume have felt that by the elementary laws of their art 
they were compelled to seek for impressions different from 
those which would naturally present themselves to the painter. 
In this book, therefore, the collaboration of pencil and pen is 
a collaboration in which each tells, in its own way, its own 
separate story; and the life of the Grey River is seen, not 
merely in different lights, but from different points of view.’ 
This is very true, and if the more appropriate word ‘ etcher’ 
had teen used instead of ‘ painter,’ it would have been truer 
still. For, indeed, there are some passages in the book which 
quite naturally suggest pictures. Here is one about the 
dome of St. Paul's :—* To look up at it from the bridge on a 
winter evening, when a cold heaven and a few whitening 
clouds are behind, and the dome seems a mere flat shape 
against the*sky, a mere form and outline—this is a delight 
that for some of us never palls. To see it sparkling in the 
rosy colour of a summer morning, with light and shade 
succeeding each other on its spires and rounded sides, or 
rising out of the masses of sunset cloud-heaps like a glimpse 
of some glorious heaven-city, isa sight which renews youth 
and hope and love. Even when the November fog is around 
it, and its outlines can only be seen at broken and vague 
intervals, it is a delight to think that behind the curtain of 
vapour lie rich spires and domes which one breath of wind 
might reveal in all their beauty. Come to the bridge in the 
early morning, and watch the different phases of beauty that 
glorious dome will assume in the glowing light and the 
changing clouds, until, perhaps, at last, on some rare and 
beautiful summer day, the whole air is filled with brightness 
and every cloud vanishes, and the dome and cross are alone 
in the blue heaven.’ In this short paragraph are subjects for 
several pictures, but not for etchings. The etcher who is bent 
on doing, not merely what etching may do, or rather suggest, 
in some sort of way, but what etching does best, will choose 
very different subjects from these. The dome of St. Paul’s 
does, indeed, appear in two of the etchings, and is a promi- 
nent object in one of them; but it does not give a title to the 
plate, which is called 4 City Wharf. Nor has the artist 
exerted his skill in rendering with exactness the noble lines of 
the architecture, but has set himself with manifest enjoyment 
and brilliant success to draw the yards and cordage of two 
picturesque Thames barges lying at the wharf. No method 
approaches etching for its exact adaptation to such work as 
this, The plates entitled Limehouse, Rotherhithe, Ware- 
houses, Steam Colliers,and Dutch Eel Schuyts are not inferior 
examples of the skill with which Mr. Menpes uses the needle. 
But his success is by no means confined to the drawing of 
foreground objects. The plate of Dumé Barges shows a 
charming effect of light, and the Distant View of the City is 
remarkable for its rendering of space and atmosphere by the 
very simplest means. The etching called Below Waterloo 
Bridge, quite true and unaffected, and yet with a curious look 
of Venice about it, is one of the most interesting of the series, 
A word must be said of the pains bestowed by Mr. Menpes 
upon this labour of love. Each copy of each etching has 
been printed on a fine old Dutch paper by his own hands. 
As the edition consists of two hundred copies and a few 
over, the number of proofs to be taken was between two and 
three thousand, and the etcher has devoted several weeks to 
the work of a journeyman printer, in his resolute determina- 
tion to get the best possible results from his plates. It is 
certain that no one else could have so perfectly carried out 
the etcher’s intention; and though ‘an infinite capacity for 
taking pains’ may not be the same thing as genius, it is an 
invaluable quality when allied to a genuine artistic talent, 
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M* 1.—Rumour is so busy with artists’ studios 

during the months that precede the opening of the 
May exhibitions, and much of the work still on the easels of 
distinguished painters is so frankly and fully described by the 
daily and weekly press, even before the ‘show days’ of 
April, that the unexpected cannot be said to form an element 
in the attractions of the Royal Academy and the New 
Gallery. ‘The happy success of a hitherto unknown painter 
may indeed take the public by storm; but such a phe- 
nomenon is rare in these days of interviewers and mutual 
admiration societies, Still, the usual eager crowd will fill the 
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Soldiers on the March. Relief at lasili-Kaia. 


rooms in Burlington House and Regent Street to greet old 
favourites. In the Academy they will find, in the group of 
Academicians, Sir John Millais to the fore with landscape — 
a woodland glade in late autumn lit by a golden moon ere 
sunset has faded ; Mr. Alma Tadema supremely felicitous in 
the cool vistas of Zhe Frigidarium, where girls bathe or 
drape themselves in the far bath-room; Mr. Frank Dicksee, 
mindful of his serious, romantic vein, in a large picture, T4¢e 
Redemption of Tannhéuser, who in pilgrim garb kneels 
repentant at the bier of Elizabeth, while the vision of Venus 
fades away. Then Mr. Calderon comes strongly forward 
with a striking picture of Hagar in the Wilderness; Mr. 
Leslie paints Zhe Monks of Abingdon fishing in the river at 
eventide; Mr. Herkomer has immortalised the village at 
Bushey ; Mr. Vicat Cole has followed up his new departure 
at last Academy by painting The Thames from Greenwich 
Observatory. Mr. Hook is especially vigorous and delightful 
in several scenes on the Dutch and the Cornish coasts. The 
portrait-painters include some of the artists just. named, with, 
of course, Mr. W. B.. Richmond, Mr. Wirgman, and many 
of the subject and even landscape painters. Among ‘ out- 
siders’ of mark Mr. Solomon again draws criticism to 
boldness of his attack upon difficulties of theme and scale in 
a colossal canvas— The. Struggle between Hercules and the 
Amazon Queen for the possession of ber Girdle. \n landscape 
Mr. Alfred Parsons and Mr. David Murray send characteristic 
work; but Mr. Murray’s most satisfactory pieces are in the 
New Gallery—studies of spring-time—Tse Meadow Mirror, 
and When Daisies Pied, which possess unusual tenderness 
of atmospheric. tone and corresponding charm. of execution.. 
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Ar the New Gallery most of the artists who exhibit at 
Burlington House are met again. Mr. Costa again’ con- 
tributes, Mr. Holman Hunt also, and Mr. Shannon, Mr. 
Sargent, Mr. C. O. Kennedy, Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Bar- 
clay. Mr. Watts, R.A., has lent several pictures, his Ariadne 
among them, and Mr. Burne-Jones a large number of his 
studies in black and white. 


Pictures by several Academicians have been delayed in 
completion, and will either be shown elsewhere or will wait 
another year. Mr. Poynter’s long-expected Queen of Sheba’ 
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From ‘Art in Sardinia, Fudaea, &c.,’ by Perrot and Chipiez. 


will be seen in the Haymarket. Mr. Burne-Jones’s 4dora- 
tion of the Magi, intended for the New Gallery, is delayed. 
Mr. Briton Riviére’s Daniel’s Answer to King Darius is 
bought by Messrs. Agnew, and will be shown at Manchester. 
and also Liverpool. Mr. Armitage, through illness, defers a 
large sacred picture of T/e Woman taken in Adultery. Mr. 
Marcus Stone sends only a small genre subject. Mr. Walter. 
Crane is another of the many painters hindered from work 
by illness this winter. 


Scutrrure, both at the Academy and the New Gallery, 
is furnished by good names, the Academicians Messrs. Haitio 
Thornycroft, Gilbert, and Sir E. Bochm, Mr. Harry Bates, 
Mr. Simonds, Mr. Onslow Ford. The last-named sculptor 
has been chosen to carry out the monument to Percy Bysshe 
Shelley in the cemetery at Rome. 


Ar Messrs. Dowdeswell’s in Bond Street have been 
shown during April the last wall-painting completed by Mr. 
Madox Brown in the remarkable series at the Manchester 
Town Hall—Fohn Kaye, Inventor of the Shuttle, saved from 
the Fury of the Mob by bis Wife—together with studies and 
cartoons of the other subjects, Late in the month opened at 
Messrs. Agnew’s the exhibition of Mr. Burne-Jones’s series of 
illustrations for wall decoration from the legend of the.‘ Briar’ 
Rose,’ on which we must defer comment to our next issue. 


Tue new rules. of admission into the Royal Academy, 
Schools indicate some changes of system which are likely to 
work healthfully upon the chief art-training centre of the 
country.. The applicant for admission sends in. a chalk 
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drawing, and, if he is a sculptor, a model in the round of 
an undraped antique statue, two feet high or more, and two 
anatomised drawings of an antique figure, with nomenclature 
of bones and of muscles and tendons. Painters also send a 
drawing of a head and arm on life scale, and sculptors a 
medallion head. Architectural students send a geometric 
elevation of part of an existing building, portions of the 
drawing to be in freehand; also geometric elevations of the 
three orders with entablature complete, on half-inch scale, of 
columns twenty-four feet high; an original perspective sketch 
of part or the whole of an existing building, and a drawing 
of architectural ornament from the cast, shaded in chalk or 
pencil, or tinted, size of the original. Out of the compe- 
titors thus tested probationers are selected, who compete for 
final admission by drawings and models, as the case may be, 
done to time, including time copies from the life and time 
designs -from a given subject, and in case of architectural 
students time geometric elevations or drawings from the cast, 
and time geometric elevations from the worker’s own notes. 
After passing this second competition, the probationer, whose 
age must not exceed twenty-three by the new rule, obtains 
his or her studentship for a term of three years, which may 
be renewed for two more. But the old term of five years 
is abolished. ‘The limitation of age and the severity and 
thoroughness of the competition tests will put a stop to much 
fruitless effort and overcrowding, and while the ranks of less 
restricted schools may be swelled by the thinning-out process 
at Burlington House, the Academy will attract more strongly 
than heretofore the class of students likely to advance the 
cause of national art. 


Tue Royal Water-colour Society has a capital exhibition 
this season, especially as regards landscape, and in spite of the 
absence of many important members. Particularly to be 
cited for characteristic and delightful qualities within the 
varied range of artistic expression, exemplified in this gall-ry, 
are Mr. Henry Moore’s spirited study, Off the Cornish 
Coast ; Mr. Alfred Fripp’s Durdle Dove, ethereal as a dream 
in its effects of pure, veiled sunlight on sea and cliff; Mr. 
Matthew Hale’s Fa/mouth Harbour; and Mr: Brewtnall’s 
clever version of the old Surrey inn, Adinger Hatch by 
Moonlight. Mr. George Fripp, Mr. Albert Goodwin, Mr. 
Thomas Waite, Mr. Eyre Walker, Mr. David Murray, and 
Mr. Cuthbert Rigby are in good force. Amongst the ranks 
of figure-painters several distinguished members by absence 
leave a gap unfilled; but Messrs. Clausen, Bulleich, and 
Henshall contribute well in their individual ways. 


Tue Industrial and Artistic Exhibition at Tokyo is now 
open. The building, which is a plain wooden structure, 
covers an area of eight acres, and is situated in the beautiful 
public park at Onéno. There is a separate building near the 
main edifice containing a collection of ancient art objects 
of the greatest value, which are to form the nucleus of a 
permanent museum, and to which choice specimens from the 
Imperial collection have been sent. The Industrial Exhi- 
bition will probably remain open till the end of July. 


Tue Spring Exhibition of the New English Art Club, 
which closes the first week in May, has been held in the 
freshly opened and attractive rooms in what is known as 
Humphrey’s Mansions, Knightsbridge. The Club has lost 
several. good members by retirement, and the most distin- 
guished names on the list were conspicuous by absence, thus 
leaving the somewhat eccentric honour of the Club exhibition 
in the hands of Messrs. Francis Bate, W. and B. Sickert, 
G. Clausen, E. and W. Stott, and P. Wilson Steer. The File 
Cutters, a clever figure study by Mr. W. H. Y. Titcomb, 
and the interesting Japanese subjects by Mr. Wores, are 
contributions fromthe list of ‘invited artists,” who number 
almost as many .as the members, 


Tue well-known collection of water-colour drawings 


formed by the late Dr. Percy, the metallurgist, was dispersed 
at Messrs. Christie’s towards the end of last month. 


Amonc the relics of old London that make way for the - 


Great Eastern Railway extension is a house in Bishopsgate 
Street, now used as a tavern, which formed a portion of the 
mansion of Sir Paul Pindar, that excellent citizen and good 
parishioner of St. Botolph’s who gave 10,000/ towards the 
rebuilding of St. Paul’s. In the club-room of ‘the tavern the 


ornate ceiling and other decorations yet remain, noteworthy 
witnesses of the once fine old house. 


Tue governing body of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital have 
commissioned Professor Herkomer to paint a full-length 
portrait of Sir Sydney Waterlow, who has acted as their 
treasurer for sixteen years past. 


Tue usual annual loan exhibition of pictures in White- 
chapel during the Easter holidays, held in St. Jude’s School- 
house, in its tenth year of recurrence again showed the 
readiness of collectors to forward the ends of the philan- 
thropic organizers. Pictures by Turner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
eight pictures by Mr, Watts, R.A., who is much appreciated 
in the East End, Rossetti’s Found, Maclise’s Wresthng Match 
from ‘As You Like It,’ were among the works lent, and Mr. 
W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., gave an opening address. 


WE must record the death, the last week in March, of Mr. 
J. T. Wood, through whose untiring labours in excavations 
at Ephesus for the Trustees of the British Museum, from 1868 
to 1874, the great Temple of Diana was uncovered. In 
previous years, from 1858 to 1862, he had discovered on 
Mount Coressus the Odeum, the Theatre, and the so-called 
Tomb of St. Luke. Mr. Wood suffered in health and was 
exposed to many dangers in the course of his labours. He 
published a record of his discoveries at Ephesus in 1877. 


A corResPONDENT in Amsterdam favoured us last month 
with a note, very laudatory in terms, on an exhibition of ror- 
traits, still life, and landscape in oil, charcoal, and pastel, by 
Theresa Schwartze, which was got up at the gallery of the so- 
called Panorama Society. Most of the pictures were lent for 
the occasion by private collectors in Holland, where the young 
artist’s portraits are especially prized. Her work has been 
brought to the notice of Londoners in the Goupil Galleries. 


Cuartes Darwin’s ‘ Voyage of H.M.S. Beagk,’ unique 
among travel literature for the combination of scientific 
observation with general narrative charm, is most welcome 
in the new illustrated edition brought out by Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Pritchett, who has sailed in strange waters on board the 
Sunbeam and the Waaderer, and used his pencil for the 
graphic record of experiences on sea and coast, now furnishes 
sketches taken on the spot, which are further supplemented 
by prints which Mr. Darwin collected for the illustration of 
his voyage. No descriptions, however vivid, can realise to 
the reader absolute truth of form and scale in scenery so wel! 
as the simplest outline, and this applies, not only to such 
remarkable mountain forms as, for instance, the cone of 
Corcovado, the Basaltic Glen and Rio Negro at Santa Cruz, 
the smoking craters of the Chonos Archipelago, or the reef- 
encircled peaks of Eimeo in the Tahitan group, but also to 
the objects, animate and inanimate, which people, as it were, 
the foreground of a naturalist’s narrative. Thus, irrespective 
of artistic merit, the illustrations of this edition are really 
valuable comments on the text. 


Anortner book of travel of a different class is Mr. A. 
Riis Carstensen’s ‘ Two Summers in Greenland,’ published by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall. The writer is a painter, and 
has furnished the illustrations for the volume, chiefly photo- 
graphic reproductions from his oil sketches, We may safely 
predict that few painters will be tempted to follow in Mr. 
Carstensen’s track, although his lively narrative may stir the 
sportsman and the lover of adventure to visit a land of 
everlasting ice, to join the seal-catching or reindeer-shooting 
expeditions, ere the reckless massacre of both seal and deer 
has stopped the possibilities of either. But novel and often 
sublime as must be some of the scenery which the writer 
attempts to describe, it would not appear to be either attrac- 
tive or manageable for artistic treatment. The colouring, 
we gather, is often abrupt in contrasts, and the beauty of the 
ice walls and glaciers of the land-locked fiords, where snow- 
covered mountains rear five and six thousand feet above, and 
cataracts rush foaming downwards through purple rock and 
brilliant greensward, must be fantastic or of a grandiose 
strangeness, ‘The people are ugly, and their costume un- 
graceful ; the hard conditions of existence in this land of 
extremes, as M. Carstensen well calls it, do not tend to 
develop physical beauty, although the women seem to be 
strong-limbed as the men, and wear the same masculine garb. 
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une 1.—The art record of June is very much a chronicle 
of picture exhibitions. It must be confessed that although 
there is much to interest in the principal galleries, and though 
each and all bear evidence to the rising average of excellence 
among our younger artists, yet the practice of distinguished 
painters to show their work in isolated exposition robs the 
large exhibitions of distinction. We notice below the pic- 
tures of Mr. Burne-Jones and of Mr. Poynter thus separately 
shown, to the advantage of the pictures undoubtedly. The 
President’s contributions to Burlington House are this year 
single figure studies of accustomed grace, of which the delicate 
nude, entitled The Bath of Psyche, a colour harmony of creamy 
flesh tones, saffron, crocus purple, white, and blue, has been 
bought under the Chantry Bequest. Portraiture has claimed 
the energies of several subject-painters: Mr. Luke Fildes, R.A., 
for example, whose portrait of a bright-faced elderly lady, 
Mrs. Thomas Agnew, is as vivacious, fresh, and masterly a 
piece of work as need be. We are glad to find Mr. Boughton, 
A.R.A., recurring to his old vein in The Puritans’ First 
Winter in New England, where the low-toned figures against 
the snowy ground and wintry waste of water form an ensemble 
full of artistic charm. The Hon. John Collier shows his 
usual draughtsman’s ap/omé in a huge canvas of Cleopatra 
reposing in the magnificent rigidity of death beneath the 
colossal black effigies of Egyptian gods, while her maid Iras 
lies prostrate on the pavement, and the form of Charmian 
wavers to swooning at the head of the royal bier. Mr. 
Logsdail, in The Ninth of November, has been undaunted by 
the gaudy splendours of Lord Mayor’s Day, and has painted 
them amid the saving greyness of London streets with such 
success as perhaps is only possible to the clever motley of the 
modern ‘ Venetian School.’ Mr. Watts, R.A., has bestowed 
on the pathetic portrait of an old white horse, standing in a 
green nook of undergrowth and weed painted with close 
detail, all the faithfulness exemplified in this chosen type of 
A Patient Life of Unrewarded Toil. The pretty study of 
Little Red Riding Hood, with wide-open, frightened blue 
eyes, and the Ariadne at Naxos, are at the New Gallery. 
Mr. Gow, A.R.A., has painted a good picture of the rout 
after Waterloo, Sauve qui peut ; Mr. Ernest Crofts, A.R.A., 
a solid but not very veracious version of the execution of 
Charles I., Whitehall, January 30th, 1649. Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes throws fresh life and much character into a low-toned 
study of the old narrative subject, By Order of the Court, an 
auction after death in some old-fashioned, humble home of 
genteel poverty in the country. The advance of this young 
painter is steadily. onward. Mr. Henry Moore, A.R.A., is 
happily to the front again with such seas—Summer Time, 
Channel Islands, and Storm Brewing—mid-ccean, as only he 
paints in the close study of quality of motion, tone, and light. 
We have not space to particularise the landscape-work, of 
which much is especially noteworthy. Mr. Alfred Hunt is 
not present this year. Some other names we noted last 
month, Weare glad to see Mr. Corbett has a place in the 
centre gallery for one of his poetic Italian landscapes. Com- 
paratively new names to be marked are those of Messrs. 
C .H. Macartney, R. W. A. Rouse, and of Edith B. Robinson. 


Tue Sculpture-room at the Academy lacks some promi- 
nent ‘names. Mr. Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A., has nothing here; 
at the *‘ New’ he shows only a decorative panel. Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A., besides some portrait-reliefs and a 
statuette version of Tse Mower, sends his diploma work—a 
marble relief of a mother and child, called after T4e Mirror 
with which the infant, thrown back from his mother’s knee, 
‘ js playing. Mr. Onslow Ford exhibits the bronze of his 
striking nude figure, the boy herald of Peace, and a statue of 
Music—a serious maiden, draped, and coiffed with the head 
and wings of an owl. In the central hall is the model of 
his equestrian statue in bronze at Chatham—Charles George 
Gordon, riding on a caparisoned camel. Here, also, is Mr. 
Havard Thomas’s hereic scale model of the late Right Hon. 
W. E. Forster for the bronze at Bradford—a vigorous and 
manly, if rather prosaic, figure. Returning to imaginative 
work, we note the relief for the altar of Holy Trinity, 
Chelsea, by Mr. Harry Bates—TZ%e Dead Christ, with 
addring angels kneeling at head and feet—a design of signifi- 
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cant line and impressive feeling. The same sculptor’s statue 
of the crouching Pandora, in the round, with the fateful casket 
in hand, is a graceful study of virginal contours. Mr. Charles 
Lawes exhibits an ambitious composition in high relief, re- 
presenting by allegorical] figures the extinction of Slavery and 
the dominion of Law and Commerce, bringing Peace and 
Abundance. The treatment of relief is bold, after the manner 
of modern French work. : 


At Mr. Maclean’s Gallery is shown the long-expected . 
and important canvas of Mr. Poynter, R.A., depicting with 
much archaeological realism of entourage the Meeting of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba on the steps of the throne, as 
described in the Book of Kings. It isa feat of artistry to have 
detached the sumptuously apparelled figures of the Queen and 
King from the background of splendid architecture and from 
the rainbow-hued ring of spectators who stand on the alabaster 
podium of the velarium-shaded court, with its red and golden 
pillars. No less, perhaps, to have concentrated interest on 
those central figures, while bringing special beauty and life into 
the foreground groups of the Queen’s beautiful slave girls and 
attendants bearing gifts. The draperies of the royal per- 
sonages are comparatively quiet, on a scale of white, gold, 
and indigo, but the Queen is resplendant with enamelled and 
jewelled ornaments on bare bosom and arms ; and throughout 
the picture the artist has lavished infinite pains on decorative 
detail, while preserving the breadth of his main composition 
in strong perpendicular and horizontal lines of the architecture 
played upon by the curves of the living figures. The picture 
is learned, but will doubtless be also popular both by subject 
and the pomp of its setting forth. It is, we understand, to 
be exhibited in the provinces after the London season. 


Mr. Husert Herxomer has been elected full Royal 
Academician. He exhibits this year a large landscape of 
the village of Bushey, where his art school is placed, and many 
masterly portraits of men and women, among which none are 
more successful than the pictures of Mr. Cawkwell and of 
Mr. James Grierson, the well-known railway manager, in the 
New Gallery. In both cases the hands are treated with as 
much character as the head—by no means always the case 
with the painter. 


Tue New Gallery Exhibition is not up to the mark ot 
the previous two years. Among most notable of contribu- 
tions, in addition to work alluded to last month, is the 
allegory of Spring, from Shelley's ‘ Epipsychidion,’ by Mr. 
W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., a design of much beauty, some- 
what overlaboured in the painting, and likely to gain in 
black and white reproduction. A noble full-length of 
Sir Alfred Lyell will add to the reputation of Mr. J. J. 
Shannon, while Mr. C. E, Hallé has never yet painted so 
good a thing as the lovely full-length of Mrs. Harry Taylor, 
a girlish subject of singular attraction. Some illadvised ex- 
periments of Mr. John Sargent ; the mannered and elaborately 
painted design, Medea, of Mrs, de Morgan, stand forward 
among a mass of pictures of good but uneventful quality. 
Among the sculpture is a relief of the story of Psyche, by 
Mr. Bates, and Dancing, a companion figure to the Music 
in the Academy, by Mr. Onslow Ford, A.R-A. 


Ar the Grosvenor Gallery, among purposeless eccentri- 
cities, and even impertinences, such as the blottesque Audrey 
and her Goats, of Mr. Arthur Melville, and among mediocre 
contributions of artists better seen elsewhere, are one or two 
fine things, such as Mr. Clausen’s vivid incident of rustic 
life, Waiting at the Gate, in which the figure of the peasant 
girl has the relief and significance of Bastian Lepage also 
the portrait of W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., by himself. 


Ar Messrs. Agnew’s, since the beginning of May, have 
been on view the four paintings for mural adornment by 
Mr. Burne-Jones, illustrating The Legend of the Briar Rose, 
which is another name for our old nursery friend, the 
‘ Sleeping Beauty.’ All the wealth of cunning invention and 
close and masterly workmanship which Mr.~ Burne-Jones 
delights to give to a theme after his heart has been bestowed 
upon this remarkable series of pictures. The scheme gives 
four aspects of the enchanted Court, slumbering out the last 
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day of the hundred years’ spell of sleep, to be broken into 
life when the fated Prince, who enters at the first picture, 
amid the thicket of blossoming briar and the bodies of the 
youths who have died in their attempts to break through it, 
shall have reached the last scene, where the Princess lies 
sleeping on her low couch in The Rose Bower, amid her 
sleeping maidens. Betwixt these two are The Council Room, 
where the white-bearded King nods on his throne above the 
recumbent forms of his statesmen and courtiers, and The 
Garden Court, where girls, soft-limbed and drowsy-lidded, 
sleep at the fountain, at the distaff and the loom, in every 
graceful attitude of arrested motion. Thus throughout the 
whole series but one pair of eyes look out from the canvas, 
and these, of the somewhat spectral Prince, burn but low 
under the shadow of his helmet. It is strange that, aluhough 
Mr. Burne-Jones has kept throughout to a broad colour 
treatment of draperies, yet the general effect is somewhat 
restless; the scintillations of the briar rose, everywhere 
tangling and creeping through the composition, the sinuous 
lines of the maidens’ white arms in the third canvas, the 
armour of the knights in the first, detaching in masses 
against the background of The Briar Wood, produce a cer- 
tain patchiness. At the same time it must be allowed that 
the artist may in this very stirring of the broad effect have 
had a motive of relieving the dead quietude of his motionless, 
unregarding dramatis personae ; and that he has indeed sug- 
gested with imaginative power the existence of life under 
this mask of magic slumber, not only by the rampant luxuri- 
ance of the growing briar, but in the look of suspended 
vitality in the figures themselves. The rich colour is varied 
to boldness ; passing into strange choice as in the green of the 
wall drapery in the last picture: the types are even more 
than usually melancholic and sinewless of form; the whole 
treatment is kept somewhat flat and is a trifle heavy. But 
that the cycle of pictures is a distinguished example of the 
most imaginative and assiduous of our modern masters goes 
without the saying. 


Morz than passing note should be given to one of the 
most beautiful achievements of industrial art accomplished in 
modern days, namely, a piece of true tapestry for the deco- 
ration of Exeter College Chapel, Oxford, which has been 
worked in the hand looms of Mr. William Morris at Merton, 
after a design—the Adoration of the Kings—by Mr. Burne- 
Jones, the colour being arranged by Mr. Morris. The pic- 
torial composition presents the Virgin Mother seated, the 
Babe on her knee, to whom an angel guide, holding a lambent 
flame between his raised palms, presents the kings, stately 
erect figures, ranged in sequent order each after each, gifts in 
hand. Behind the Virgin stands the aged Saint Joseph, 
carrying a fagot of thornwood in a fold of his robe. The 
ground is starred with flowers amid the grass, the Annunciate 
lily curls against the side of the angel, and between the open 
supports of the stable and over the hedge of roses a solemn 
landscape of foliage, with glint of light on a pool of water, 
forms a background. The design is pictorial, yet kept by a 
fine fitness of treatment and a certain archaicism of design 
within the decorative application of the material and process. 


_ It is difficult to overpraise in this beautiful work the delicate 


modulation of tint on flesh tones, the rich elaboration of 
splendid colour and detail in drapery and surroundings, the 
brilliance of which culminates in the white and gold vest- 
ments of the central angel, the lustre of his green wings and 
the flame within his palms, which without aid of metal seems 
to shine from afar. ‘The main colouration is of blue, white, 
and gold, reds and iron greys in the draperies, against solemn 
blue-greens. An opportunity of testing the decorative effect 
of the tapestry in a church before ‘its departure to Oxford 
was given at the opening of the new Church of Holy Trinity, 
erected after the design of Mr. Sedding, in Sloane Street, 
when the panel was lent as a temporary reredos to the altar of 
the side-chapel. The accomplishment of this piece has, we 
believe, taken three workers at Mr. Morris’s hand looms two 
years’ labour, 


A coop instance of modern valuation of art occurred at 
the sale of the Wells Collection in May at Messrs, Christie’s, 


when Turner’s Sheerness Harbour, which in the painter’s 
lifetime was valued by him at 100/., fell into the hands of 
Mr. Agnew for 7450 guineas, and was passed on to another 
purchaser at 8000 guineas. 


Apmirers of the work of the late Alfred Stevens will 
welcome the issue of a folio of some fifty or more autotype 
photographs from that artist’s designs, with introductory 
essay by Mr. Hugh Stannus. Among the reproductions are 
decorative work at Dorchester House and the residence of 
the Marquis de Santurce, studies for which were shown in 
the special exhibition at Burlington House last winter. 


An extremely interesting collection of illuminations and 
miniatures by native artists of Indo-Persia, gathered by 
Colonel H. B. Hanna, have been on view at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s. In date they range over the fifteenth to 
the nineteenth century, and contain portraiture of the 
great Mogul Emperor Akbar, the enlightened patron of 
arts, of Jehangir, and Shdhjahan, with earlier effigies of the 
Tartar Tamerlane, domestic scenes, episodes of warfare, 
legends, mythological subjects, curious inventions, and 
purely decorative pieces in borders and backs of pictures. 
Among Colonel Hanna’s treasures are eight illuminated or 
pictured manuscript books; a translation in Persian of the 
Sanskrit ‘Rdmdayana,/ made for Akbar; the ‘ Hamlai 
Hydri,’ or ‘Wars of Mahomed,’ which belonged to the 
Nawabs of Oudh, loot from Lucknow in 1857; a Koran 
in Arabic characters which belonged to the Emperor 
Jehangir; an astronomical book of the fifteenth century 
with maps of the constellations; two volumes of the 
poet Firdausi’s ‘ History of the Kings,’ loot trom Delhi; 
and other valuable books. Experts will trace in this 
curious collection niceties of execution and manner, and 
internal evidence of date and origin, to which the cata- 
logue gives no clue. While some of the art is lifeless and 
conventional, or debased grotesque, much presents a vivid 
realisation of manners, exquisite colour, and a quite amazing 
finesse of minute and delicate execution lingering upon de- 
tails of ornament, and rivalling the closest work of mediaeval 
miniatori. "The pigments, which traditionally are composed 
of crushed precious stones, have preserved great brilliance and 


solidity. 


A FULL summary of the etched work of Mr. William 
Strang has been on view at Mr. Dunthorne’s Gallery, nearly 
a hundred and fifty plates being on view. These. included 
the scenes illustrating Burns’s poems, the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
and the more recent ‘ Death and the Ploughman’s Wife,’ and 
* The Brownie of Bledoch,’ with other single plates, subjects, 
portraits, &c., in dry point, pure etching, and mezzo. This 
is a large accomplishment for a young artist with powers of 
vigorous imagination and technical experience still in develop- 
ment, and struggling through a mannerism of discipleship 
towards more individual expression. 


Tue opportunity has been welcome afforded at the Fine 
Art Society’s rooms of seeing a representative gathering of 
work by that happy delineator of feline and canine types and 
manners, Madame Ronner. This lady, of Dutch origin, and 
trained by her artist father with a severity of application that 
must have either killed or extraordinarily developed natural 
talent, is certainly the queen of cat-painters, versed in the 
subtleties of the elusive feline temperament, and sympathetic 
to the irresistible ‘play impulse’ of kitten nature, while 
mistress of her brush in drawing and painting the elastic 
motions and delicious fluffiness of her subjects. Madame 
Ronner’s dogs are good, but the painting of cats can no 
further go! 


Tue Cordwainers’ Company have resolved to keep open 
the Fine Art Exhibition, at the hall of the Company, No. 7 
Cannon Street, E.C., for another month, from the 17th of 
May, charging one shilling for admission, and devoting the 
proceeds to the fund now being raised for the relief of the 
survivors of the Balaclava Charge. ° 
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~ 1.—The most notable occurrence in the monthly record 

of art in London since our last issue has been the inau- 
guration of the Corporation Art Gallery, established in the new 
wing of the Guildhall on the site of the old Law Courts, by a 
really fine loan collection of pictures of modern and ancient 
schools. Both painters and collectors have been liberal. 
Lord Northbrook is a large contributor; from him come 
Clarkson Stanfield’s Abandoned, Gerdme’s Smoker, and J. F. 
Lewis's Cairo; and among the old masters the Virgin and 
Child of Mabuse; St. Ferome in his Study, by Antonello da 
Messina ; Van Dyck’s full-length of Lord Newport ; and many 
capital Dutch pictures. Mrs, Thwaites sends her Reynolds 
group of The Ladies Waldegrave. Numbers of such works 
as have been numbered among ¢4e pictures of the year 
over the last thirty seasons reappear: Daniel Maclise’s Ear/s 
of Desmond and Ormond, \ent by Sir Gerald Fitzgerald ; 
Isabella and the Pot of Basil, of Holman Hunt, lent by Mr. 
James Hall; the earlier Zwo Gentlemen of Verona, lent by 
the Corporation of Birmingham ; and the recent Triumph of 
the Innocents, lent by Mr. Hunt himself. Sir F. Leighton’s 
Hercules Wrestling with Death for the Body of Alcestis comes 
from Sir Bernard Samuelson. Lord Armstrong lends Sir 
John Millais’ Ci// October, Lord Wantage the Rizpab of 
Mr. Briton Riviére, and Mr. Hallam the Home after Victory 
of Mr. Calderon. Mrs. Thwaites has lent one of David 
Roberts’s grandiose views of the Interior of the Duomo at 
Milan, and Mr. Jesse Hawarth another old favourite—Land- 
seer’s Children of the Mist. ‘The Corporation of Manchester 
sends Mr. Madox Browne’s Work, Mr. Joseph Ruston the 
Chant d@’ Amour of Mr. Burne-Jones, Mr. Watts his own 
Fata Morgana, and Mr. George Rae Rossetti’s Sidy/la 
Palmifera and The Beloved. These, among many other 
representative pictures from well-known collections, indicate 
the brilliant display which will be open free to the public 
until the last day of August. A descriptive catalogue has 
been well compiled by Mr. A. G. Temple, an important 
item in the scheme of a free and open exhibition meant 
primarily for the enjoyment and education of the industrial 
classes. ‘The London Corporation have set a capital example 
in that movement for bringing art home to the people which 
the establishment of the Bethnal Green Museum and the 
annual loan exhibition at St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, may be 
said to have initiated. Soon South London will have its 
free Fine Art Gallery in Camberwell—the development of 
the loan collection organized in humble quarters in the Cam- 
berwell Road by Mr. Rossiter, to which artists and friends 
have generously lent, from Her Majesty downwards, and 
which every Sunday draws its crowds of rough and won- 
dering folk from the poor neighbourhood around. Hardly a 
month passes that we do not hear of fresh effort in the same 
direction, in London and the provinces, and it would seem 
that the belief in art and its beneficent mission to men is a 
faith that not only survives the decay of many creeds, but 
grows in strength and charity. 


Tue cnly first-class medal for painting in the Salon of 
this year was given to M. de Richemont. 


A Satie will be opened at the Louvre for antiquities 
from Tunis and Algiers, 


Tue famous group of negroes’ heads painted by G. 
Rubens, formerly in the Demidoff collection, has been 
bought by the Belgian Government for the Brussels Museum 
at the cost of 3200/, 


Tue story of the purchase and sale of M. De la Hante’s 
famous Meissonier, * 1814,’ which depicts Napoleon and his 
Staff riding over the dreary Russian snowfields, after furnishing 
art circles and the daily press with gossip, presents certain tell- 
ing points in the curious annals of the art market worth record. 
The picture was commissioned by M. De la Hante after seeing 
a smaller sketch of the subject on the artist’s easel, and the 
financier invested in its purchase 28004 It was shown at 
the Salon of 1864, and made a great impression. After the 
Franco-German war and the troublous days of the Commune 
the picture was sent to London and offered for 12,000/,, but 
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failed to find a purchaser at this figure, and came back to 
Paris. Here, later, Mr. Vanderbilt saw it and offered 
16,000/, but in vain, as M. De la Hante, at Meissonier’s 
advice, now waited for a higher bid. After every public view 
the picture rose in monetary value by steady accretion of 
fame, to which its exhibition last year in the Centennial 
collection on the Champ de Mars presumably gave a 
final touch, Now industrial plutocracy steps in, and 
M. Chauchard, five years since manager and proprietor 
of the big shop, Magasins du Louvre, covers himself with 
laurels as a patriotic purchaser by paying for this chef dauvre 
of contemporary art the heroic sum of 34,000/. Not being 
yet terminated in a national collection, the balloon-like 
career of the picture may yet take another flight, but whether 
up or down, by inflation or depletion, time only can decide. 
Meantime M. Meissonier is the only painter who has lived 
to see his fame measured by tens of thousands in the financial 
scale, 


Art Messrs. Dowdeswell’s rooms during June has been on 
private view Mr. Wilfrid Lawson's admirable picture of the 
Lobby of the House of Commons, in which the study of the 
keen kindly face and compact figure of Mr. Brand, the late 
Speaker, passing through in his robes on the last day of his 
tenure of office, is a remarkably true piece of work. The 
rest of the picture was unfinished at the time it was first 
shown, At the same place has been shown the pastel picture, 
still in course of execution by Mr. Lawson, of Mr. Balfour, 
M.P., Chief Secretary for Ireland, addressing the House, 
prepared for subscription reproduction by photogravure. 
Scenes of this kind are always prone to fall into monotony, 
and it is to the artist’s credit that he has managed his 
grouping with freedom and effect while preserving strong 
and thorough characterisation of the well-known figures that 
crowd the Government and Opposition benches or stand 
about the Speaker’s chair. The lighting is kept quiet, and 
the careful gradations of tone will lend themselves well to the 
photo-engraving process. 


Tue Castle Museum at Nottingham has received a 
valuable addition by the gift from Mr. Felix Joseph of some 
five hundred drawings by English painters of the early part 
of the century—Westall, Varley, &c., and especially Thomas 
Stothard. Several sketches for the Wellington Shield at 
Apsley House are among the designs. 


Tue National Gallery profits through the dispersion of 
the Wells collection, which included thirty examples of 
Landseer, by the gift of two portraits of the artist from 
Mr. Agnew and M. Rochefort. 


We are glad to hear that an Italian edition is to be 
brought out of Mr. Charles Butler’s interesting volume, 
*Ex Voto,’ on the shrine at Varallo-Sesia, which we re- 
viewed in these columns. Mr. Butler has followed up the 
traces of Tabachetti’s parentage at Dinan on the Meuse ; 
also—more important for his subject-matter—he has found 
those earlier editions of Caccia’s record, the issues of 1565, 
reprinted in 1576, on which many links of evidence in the 
history of these mountain “shrines depend. The result of 
these recent finds Mr. Butler publishes in an appendix for 
the English edition, 


A passinc note may be made of the bronze statuettes 
shown at Mr. Arthur Collie’s in Bond Street. The moulds 
are worked upon by the sculptors themselves, and are thus 
redeemed from mere mechanical reproduction. Mr. Thorny- 
croft’s Teucer, Mr. Onslow Ford’s Peace, and Sir F. Leighton’s 
Sluggard have been cast and treated in this way, and will 
probably be followed by others. 


Tue artists of St. John’s Wood talk seriously of setting 
up a club in Grove End Road, which may prove a rival to 
the time-honoured haunt in Hanover Square. 


Several important sales have fallen into the last week 
in June at Messrs. Christie’s: the Somerset pictures from 
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Stover, including the celebrated Dairy Farm, by Paul 
Potter, once in the collection of M. De la Hante; the 
Turners, fifty-seven drawings and four pictures, which Mr. 
Ayscough Fawkes parts with out of the famous collection 
at Farnley Hall; part of the Baron de Cosson’s splendid 
collection of arms and armour; a group of portraits and 
fancy figures, by Romney, from Mr. Walter Long’s place 
at Preshaw; and a number of pictures and sketches by 
Constable, sold by the artist’s family. ‘To the hammer has 
came also the tinted Venus, which that most peaceable man, 
John Gibson, the sculptor, cast all unwitting—like a very 
apple of discord—into the art world of thirty years since, 
and raised a hurricane of abuse from purists of all kinds. 
The results of these sales, too late for our present issue, 
we must defer to chronicle. 


We have to thank Mr. James Kinnear for the large 
etching from his picture of Melrose and the Valley of the 
Tweed from under Galtonside. The subject, with the 
graceful curves of shining water and soft lines of hill that 
fold about the town and Abbey, and recede in fainter 
tones to the distant mountains and tender sky, might well 
attract a painter-etcher, and Mr. Kinnear has, no doubt, 
faithfully translated his own brushwork while producing this 
pleasing and effective plate. 


In a pamphlet entitled ‘Dove Cottage,’ published by 
Messrs. Macmillan, Stopford Brooke, ever the ready cham- 
pion for Wordsworth, has appealed for a natianal sub- 
scription to purchase the house at Grasmere in which the 
poet lived and wrote from 1800 to 1808. The cottage, 
which was previously an inn, and takes its name from the 
sign of the ‘Dove and Olive Bough,’ is to be had for the 
sum of 650/. With an additional sum of 350/. it is pro- 
posed to ‘set the place in complete order, plant and beautify 
the garden, clean and arrange the house, and put enough 
old furniture into it to give it a simple air of occupation ;’ 
in fact, to arrange it as a sort of literary shrine, with the 
possibility of adding a library, to be built in the adjoining 
field. Permanent expenses would be provided for out of the 
small fee charged for admission, and with regard to manage- 
ment, &c., it is proposed to follow the precedent of the trust 
under which Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon is held. 
The Hon. Secretaries for the scheme are Professor Knight, 
of St. Andrews, and Mr. N. G. Brooke, 14 Herbert Street, 
Dublin; and the Hon. Treasurer is Mr. G. Lillie Craik, of 
Messrs. Macmillan’s firm. 


Five-anp-TWENTY years have passed since the first edition 
of ‘A Century of Painters of the English School,’ by the 
brothers Richard Redgrave, R.A., and Samuel Redgrave, was 
issued by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. The book is a pattern 
of what such a book should be—genial in tone, balanced in 
judgment, planned with care, and based on real knowledge ; 
worthy by its thoroughness of the study of the student, and 
by its simplicity, practical exposition, and pleasant biographic 
turn, commending itself to the general reader. A fresh issue, 
which should bring the subject-matter down to date, is called 
for, and the editor of the second edition (now brought out by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.), who suppresses his family 
mame, may be congratulated on having done the work of 
condensation and amplification loyally and in the spirit of the 
authors. To bring the book into possible bulk for a single 
volume, more convenient for use by art students, some abridy- 
ment was absolutely necessary, and this has been done chiefly 
by judicious cutting : the account of the formation of the 
Royal Academy has been shortened 5 descriptions of pictures 
have been simplified as to technical detail, or omitted here 
and there ; observations arising from the circumstances of 
the hour have been omitted, and so forth. Of course some- 


thing must be lost by elimination where all was so well done. 
The analysis of chosen examples is a specially instructive 
mode of illustrating the history of art styles and methods, and 
the Redgraves’ examples were chosen from galleries acces- 
sible to all their readers. We regret some omissions, as, for 
example, the kindly mention of poor Godfrey Sykes’ name, 
which was brought into the chapter on the South Kensington 
system, and is now left out, with the short paragraph in 
which it occurred on the terra-cotta work on the South 
Kensington buildings. To set against omissions we have, 
however, many additions. In the chapter just named due 
and good tribute is paid to Mr. Richard Redgrave himself, 
who, after the formation of the Department of Practical Art, 
following on the efforts of Dyce in the development of 
Government Art Schools, initiated, to use the words of Mr. 
Poynter, R.A., ‘ the most perfect system of national instruc- 
tion ever devised.’ The rule by which, in the first edition, 
only painters deceased are dealt with, is followed in the fresh 
issue. But during the last quarter of a century the roll of 
names has lost some of its brightest ornaments ; to the list of 
landscape painters whose work counts in the past are now added 
John Linnell, Thomas Creswick, F. Lee, also G. H. Mason 
and Frederick Walker, both of whom might have been 
classed as well under another heading — ideal landscape, 
or with figure painters—Cecil Lawson, John Oakes, P. F. 
Poole, and J. F. Lewis. A fresh chapter on animal 
painters and painters of marine subjects treats of Landseer 
and Ansdell, of Clarkson Stanfield, E. W. Cooke, and James 
Holland. By the way, in the short note on Holland, no 
mention is made of his water-colour work or his membership 
in the elder Water-colour Society. To the admirable chapter 
given to that Society, now widened to admit aquarellists from 
outside, have been added sympathetic notices of Louis Haghe, 
of the ‘Institute,’ and of Edward Duncan, the gifted George 
Pinnell, and especially of Samuel Palmer, who is introduced 
into a retrospeet of water-colour art of the day, avowedly in- 
complete, as ‘a truly original and poetical-minded painter 
whose art, till now, has found no follower, though it must have 
influenced many.’ In a chapter on subject painters which 
includes Daniel Maclise, John Phillip, Alfred Elmore, and 
Henry O’Neil—a group of diverse individualities—one is 
glad to find just tribute paid to E. M. Ward, an earnest 
painter of historic incident, whose claims it is now the 
fashion to pooh-pooh, since some years ago only too apt 
a criticism designated his the ‘full-blown peony style.’ 
The chapter treating of the Pre-Raphaelites, who were 
naturally antipathetic to the brothers Redgrave, is amplified 
by a not very adequate notice of Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
and his art; while notes on James Collinson and J. W. 
Inchbold, who died two years ago, brings this phase up to 
date, although the rule of omitting record of living painters, 
such as Millais and Holman Hunt, restricts the completeness 
of the chapter. Into the summing up of the influence of 
Pre-Raphaelism the present editor has interpolated his own 
reading of certain phases of the art of the day, which, while 
it lacks the quiet judicial tone of the original authors, may be 
quoted as ‘ putting the case’ with the courage of conviction. 
After condensing the remarks on the beneficent influence of 
Fre-Raphaelism as .a counterbalance to the production of 
showy and meretricious pictures fostered by the formation 
of Art Unions, the editor goes on to say : 


*It is curious that the ebb and flow which seems to obtain in all the 
circumstances of human life has now apparently washed away the sincere, 
earnest, and minute endeavour of the Pre-Raphaelite after truth, bringing 
in his place the ardent impressionist, who, though affecting the same zeal 
for reality, presumes it can only be attained by dash and vagueness, by 
slashing on masses of untempered colour upon a canvas in any state of 
fitness for its reception, and who, though trained in the French school, 
begins where he ought to finish, and, without the genius of his masters, 
believes that if he is able to imitate their faults, he may count himself a 
sharer in their perfections,’ 
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Av 1.—The acquisition for the National Gallery 

of Lord Radnor’s noble triad of pictures from Long- 
ford Castle—Zhe Ambassadors by Holbein, the full-length 
portrait of Admiral Pulido Parega by Velasquez, and an 
admirable portrait by Moroni of 4 Man in Black standing 
beside a Column—has been rendered feasible by an act of 
public spirit which is not the least satisfactory feature of the 
transaction. Fifty-five thousand pounds was the figure asked, 
and the Trustees of the National collection felt that it would 
be useless to apply to the Treasury for so large a sum. A 
strong appeal, fortified by a letter from Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
keeper of the print-room at the British Museum, was made 
in the ‘Times’ to the generosity of the public to aid in 
securing these masterpieces for the nation, and eventually 
a syndicate of gentlemen was formed, who guaranteed 
30,000/, if the Treasury would provide the other 25,000/, 
of the sum required. This proposal having happily met 
with consent from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, two of 
the weakest points in the National collection are now con- 
verted into points of vantage; for the Longford Velasquez 
is fully characteristic of the great Spaniard; though less 
Sarouche in treatment of the subject, and simpler in acces- 
sories and background, than the version of the same portrait 
belonging to the Duke of Bedford, which was shown at 
Burlington House last winter. Both are described by Sir 
William Stirling in his ‘ Annals,’ as well as that other portrait 
of the Admiral, painted with large, long brushes, after the 
manner of Titian, which by its vraisemblance, seen in far 
perspective of the artist's studio corner, deceived Philip II. 
into addressing the unresisting canvas and administering a 
royal rebuke. The so-called Ambassadors of Holbein is one 
of the painter’s most important pictures, not only in England, 
but anywhere. It measures about six feet six by six feet 
ten, and is painted on two panels joined vertically. It 
represents two gentlemen, full-length, standing on either side 
of a table with two shelves; the upper of which, on a 
Turkey carpet, holds a celestial globe and scientific instru- 
ments, the Jower a terrestrial globe and instruments of music, 
and a song-book with German words; on the floor are a 
guitar and a skull, The figure considered to represent Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, sumptuously dressed in pink satin, black, and 
ermine, and a black cap, wears the badge of St. Michael, and 
on the hilt of his dagger is inscribed his age, ‘ ABT. suk 29.’ 
The other figure is habited in an olive-coloured gown; on 
his head is a doctor’s cap, and he holds a giove and a book, 
on the edge of whose leaves is written ‘ Aitatis suae 25.’ 
The picture is carried out with close work and wonderful 
elaboration of detail, and is splendid in effect, though a 
little hard. On one of the divisions in the marble-patterned 
floor is the legend, ‘ Joannes Hoisein pincesaT 1533.’ The 
directorate of Sir Frederick Burton promises to become one 
of the most signal for valuable acquisitions in the history of 
our National collection. We heartily congratulate both him 
and the Trustees. 


Tue Annual Report of the Print-room in the British 
Museum records the acquisition of nearly five thousand 
prints and drawings during the year 1889, the preparation 
of the final catalogue of carly Italian engravings, which have 
been reclassified, the indexing of catalogues, and rearrange- 
ment of some old catalogues. The Dutch and Flemish 
etchings have also been rearranged. 


Tue Trustees of the Chantrey bequest have purchased 
Mr. George Clausen’s fine picture in the Grosvenor Gallery, 
The Girl at the Gate, which we ventured to liken to the 
work of Bastien Lepage, and from the exhibition at the 
Royal Academy have chosen Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt’s clever 
nude Love Locked Out. 


Ar the annual meeting in July of subscribers to the 
British School of Archaeology at Athens it transpired that 


the past year has been in many ways successful ; first, in the 


results of excavations; in the increased number of students at 
the school, now counting twelve; in the attendance at open 
or private meetings; and in the receipt of donations, including 
Sir Charles Newton's generous allotment of the balance on 
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his testimonial fund, which has enabled the Committee to 
make valuable additions to the library. But the income of 
the School through subscriptions, 430/., is inadequate and 
precarious, and it is much to be desired that some more solid 
provision or endowment should be made. 


Mr. McEwan, M.P., has presented the sum of 5000/. 
to the Scottish National Gallery towards the purchase of 
pictures, and he has requested: Sir William Fettes Douglas, . 
the director, to procure an example of Rembrandt. 


Dutwicn Park, containing seventy-two acres, has just 
been formally handed over to the public by the Governors 
of Dulwich College. 


A Movement is being made in Birmingham for the esta- 
blishment of a Birmingham Guild and School of Handicraft. 
Mr. Montague Fordham and Mr. Arthur Dixon are the prime 
movers in the undertaking, which seems to be modelled on 
the lines of the Guild and School of Handicraft in East 
London. It is proposed to develop a co-operative workshop 
for the execution of different forms of art-work. 


Muter’s celebrated picture, Les G/aneuses, bequeathed to 
the Louvre by the late Mdme. Pommery, of Rheims, has been 
brought to the Museum and installed on an easel in the 
centre of one «f the gallerics of the Modern school. The 
Salle du Manége is about to receive an important addition in 
the shape of a large collection of casts, illustrating the history 
of art. 


Dunne the second part of the summer meeting of the 
University Extension and other students, held at Oxford 
during the current month, two sets of art lectures will be 
delivered: by Mr. Seymour Haden on ‘ The Principles and 
Practice of Etching,’ and by Mr. W. G. Collingwood cn 
* Some Principles of Practical Art,’ being an exposition, with 
illustrations, of Mr. Ruskin’s latest works, and their relation 
to other schools of criticism. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us some notes on contemporary 
art and artists in Vienna, some of which, though necessarily 
condensed and limited to painters least known in England, 
may interest our readers. The present condition of figure 
drawing strikes the writer as curiously unsatisfactory in a 
school which is manifestly far from indifferent to, or scornful 
of, French academic training. Of well-drawn and carefully 
modelled portraiture there is a good deal, and of good general 
composition and feeling for line there are very many exam- 
ples to be seen ; but sound knowledge of the human figure, 
and fine, delicate drawing, the result of hard and prolonged 
study in the right direction, would seem beyond the gauge of 
Austrian (query, Viennese?) artists. As regards the female 
figure, some explanation may be found in the difficulty of 
obtaining good models. Viennese artists, it appears, complain 
that the evil practice of over-much tight lacing, improper 
diet, want of exercise, and impure atmosphere, destroy the 
natural beauty and nobility of the female model, But this 
excuse does not cover shortcomings in respect to the male 
figure, for in the class from which studio models would be 
sought one sees long, straight, well-formed limbs, moving 
with grace, dignity, and strength, Among the younger 
figure painters with ambition, not yet known in England, 
whose draughtsmanship bears criticism, is Herr Daniel Heck, 
a pupil of the Academy, who took the first prize for pencil- 
point work. This artist draws the nude with taste and some 
power, and his flesh tints are lovely always, the modelling of 
a full order, the general colour pleasing. Among his works 
of this year are 4 Bacchante, recumbent beneath foliage ; a 
female nude figure typical of Spring, full of the poetry of 
motion ; a composition in golden tones, Sacred and Profane 
Music, Baas by St. Cecilia and a Satyr—a finished 
sketch for a picture now in a private collection in Holland, 
A more ambitious and partially successful endeavour is a 
triptych commissioned for a memorial chapel at Krain, a 
Christ on the Cross with the mourning Maries. In illus- 
tration, Herr Hock has done beautiful work, as, for example, 
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' designs for ‘Der Geistliche Tod,’ by Emil Marrit. It is 
strange that so bright and daring a leader as the late Hans 
Makart should have apparently left but little distinct fol- 
lowing in the Viennese school, and his influence is chiefly to 
be traced in the direction of colour only and in the depart- 
ment of still life, whether in easel pictures or applied to 
decorative purposes. ‘It seems to me,’ writes our correspon- 
dent, ‘that Makart’s influence has found its strongest expression 
in the luxuriously decorative. and sensuous character of the 
still-life pieces which are so tastefully worked into the 
architecture of the houses of wealthy Viennese. Not only 
professed painters of still life, such as Irma Komlésy, Léna 
Rohrer, O. Wissinger Florian, &c., bur Joseph Hérwarter, 
the portrait painter, Hugo Charlemont, an artist of ver- 
satility and promise, and Herr Emil Schindler, distinguished 
in landscape, with other prominent men, devote much 
talent as colourists and designers to this branch of applied 
art.’ 

Herr Schindler’s name brings us in touch with the land- 
scape school of Vienna of to-day, of which our correspondent 
writes with some enthusiasm that, although it is strange the 
passion and force of colouring of Hans Makart has not led 
the Viennese landscape painters to render the warmer and 
more luxurious tones of nature in the fulness of summer 
colour or the splendours of sunset glory, yet in depicting 
quiet aspects and atmospheric effects they show distinct 
character, and that they have already developed, and are 
likely to develop further, a very truthful and poetical school 
of landscape painting. In this connexion are mentioned the 
names of Emil Schindler, whose knowledge, delicate obser- 
vation, and manipulative skill command. and reward close 
study ; Hugo Darnaut, very happy in feeling for atmospheric 
perspective and power of generalisation ; August Schaeffer, 
who is especially successful in suggestion or realisation of 
elemental strife, whether it be the first breath of a coming 
storm which bends the trees forward and drives the clouds 
low above a quiet lake silvery in waning light, or a snow- 
storm on the northern coast, where the salt-sea foam, cast 
up in fountain-like showers, mingles with the wind-blown 
and thickly falling snow. Other painters of poetic landscape, 
sometimes associated with a human motif, are Johann Kauktsky, 
who has the true faculty of seizing the artistic value of simple 
scenes; Alexander Goltz, an unequal painter, capable of a 
perfect idyll or a pretentious blunder; G. Ameseder, whose 
study of falling water is masterly; and others whose names 
would signify nothing in mere enumeration. Our corre- 
spondent favours us with some interesting notes on genre 
painters, and painters of cabinet subject-pictures, which our 
limited space compels us to omit. The work of Carl Probst, 
who has affinities with Cattermole, but is far superior to the 
English artist in drawing and power of detail, is highly prized 
in Vienna. ‘To Carl Speilter also is given much praise, and 
still warmer approbation to Rudolf Ernst, for detailed and 
finished work combined with breadth of treatment and some- 
_ thing of Fortuny’s method of dealing with strong sunlight 
effects. 


Mr. Herxomer, A.R.A., has been appointed the Royal 
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Academy correspondent with the French Academie des Beaux 
Arts in the place of the late Mr. Herbert, R.A. 


Tue famous Paul Pottér from Stover, The Dairy Farm, 
passed at the sale of the late Duke of Somerset's collection 
into the hands of Mr. Agnew for 6o0go/ 


Tue fine Roman pavement at Woodchester, once part of 
a large villa on the Cotswolds overlooking Stroud, was this 
summer, after an interval of ten years, uncovered to public 
view on the 2gth ult., and will remain open for inspection 
until August 11th. This mosaic formed part of the floor of 
the hall, and measures about twenty-five feet in circular area. 


Tue last addition to the ‘South Kensington Drawing-book 
Series,’ published by Messrs. Blackie and Son, is a boon of 
indisputable value for the student and a welcome acquisition 
for the lover of art. Here we have selections from Turner's 
* Liber Studiorum’ in such various reproduction as may be 
most profitably studied. There are four mezzotint ‘ Liber’ 
prints reproduced in full size by a mechanical process of 
engraving, printed from the copper-plate in the same colour as 
the original, and worked over and revised by Mr. Frank Short 
into the nearest possible imitation ; also reductions of other 
finished plates by a photographic process of block-printing ; 
forty-three full-scale reproductions in facsimile of Turner's 
etchings, and thirteen small etchings. Mr. Wedmore has 
written an appreciative essay, critical and historical, by 
way of introduction, and Mr. Short has selected the plates 
and supplied the best possible of practical and genial notes 
and comments, while the Rev. Stopford Brooke’s and Mr. 
Rawlinson’s analyses and informing data are freely drawn 
upon in the text furnished by the editor, Mr. John Ward. 
The book is avowedly produced in fulfilment of the advice 
of Mr. Ruskin, who especially commended the ‘study of 
Turner’s etchings as each a ‘drawing-master in itself.’ 
A new and valuable feature of the collection is the re- 
production of seven of the unpublished plates, both full- 
scale etchings and engravings in reduction, namely Sheep- 
washing, Via Mala, Crowhurst, Dumbarton, The Stork 
and the Aqueduct, Temple of Fupiter, and Apuleia, Mr. 
Rawlinson, Mr. Brooke, and Mr. Taylor have lent their 
rare engravers’ proofs for these reproductions, which 
are now accessible for students who might never have a 
chance of seeing an original impression. The etchings are 
mounted loose, so that they can be taken out to be copied. 
The smaller prints are for study, not for copying, by Mr. 
Short’s wise advice, though he gives detailed hints as to the 
mode of copying the facsimile mezzotints with aquarel. A 
few enlargements of detail in some of the plates are given, 
and a series of examples of Turner's treatment of trees in 
the ‘Liber.’ Altogether, che utmost pains have been taken to 
bring the great landscape artist’s work home to the intelli- 
gence of the student in the fullest manner possible. The 
price of the entire portfolio, two and a half guineas, brings it 
within the reach of modest purses, and each of the four parts 
can be had separately. For use it would have been an 
advantage to have had the titles of the prints contained in 
each part indexed on the cover, 
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Grrremnze 1.—Three pictures from the Darnley collection 
have been bought for the National Gallery out of the usual 
annual grant. They all belong to the robust and splendid 
decorative art of the Venetian schocl—natural, unorthodox, 
decorative art, as Mr. Ruskin called it, which treated a wall 
not as a wall, but as—Paradise, or any other unknown 
region that might be peopled with grand men and women, 
and any cherubic or angelic forms that might consort with 
them pictorially. Two of the three canvases are from a set 
of four, each some six feet square, by Veronese, allegorical 
figure subjects, sumptuous and bold, probably forming part of 
ceiling decorations. They once belonged to Queen Christina 
of Sweden, and passed into the Orleans collection later. 
From the latter gallery came the other acquisition, a large 
composition by Tinturetto, called sometimes The Nursing of 
Hercules, and sometimes The Origin of the Milky Way, trom 
the classic legend depicted. Juno, on whose sleeping bosom 
Hermes has laid the infant Hercules, wakes to reject the 
intruder, and her milk in falling turns into stars. Both this 
and the four pieces by Veronese were shown by the Earl of 
Darnley at the Exhibition of Art Treasures in Manchester, 


1857. 


Tue Appartamento Borgia in the Vatican, which has 
been long closed to the public, save by extraordinary per- 
mission, is opened again by order of the present Pontiff, who 
in matters pertaining to culture is ever enlightened. We 
gave a note on this fine example of interior decoration of 
the ornate Roman Renaissance in the ‘ Chronicle’ of our 
February issue. 


Tue grand prix de Rome for painting fell to M. A. V. A. 
Devambey, and for sculpture to M. Paul J. B. Garcy. 


A catuery for the exhibition of modern pictures is to 
be built at St. Petersburg, by command of the Emperor, who 
will send to it his own choice collection. 


Mr. Stacy Marks, R.A., will have another exhibition 
of ‘ Birds’ at the Fine Art Society’s rooms in October. 


Tue first scholarships awarded under the British Insti- 
tution Fund, have been won in competition by Mr. F. J. 
Mackenzie and Mr. Charles March Geer for painting, and 
by Mr. H. Charles Fehr for sculpture. There were no 
entries for competition in engraving, and only one for 
architecture, 


Ir is worth while to note for the benefit of our readers, 
as there is yet a month to run of the performances of the 
Passions-spiel at Ober-Ammergau, that Mr. W. T. Stead’s 
manual, with libretto in German and English, and sixty 
illustrative photographs, is the only English—or, we believe, 
German—version up to date. It is published at the office 
of the ‘ Review of Reviews.’ 


Tue very curious paintings on the backs of the stalls in 
Carlisle Cathedral, executed under Prior Gondibour in 1484, 
and brought to light partly in the end of the seventeenth and 
partly at the beginning of the eighteenth century, have, 
thanks to the energy of Canon Richmond, been saved from 
further decay for the present. Under the advice of an 
expert the surfaces have been syringed with fine parchment 
size, which soaks in behind the flakes and secures the 
pigments and the wood, The panels are further to be 
protected by glass. ‘These paintings have been copied from 
time to time during the current century, and each successive 
version records the progress of decay. 


Mr. Quanritcx announces a ‘ Life of Giulio Clovio,’ the 
miniaturist, by Mr. Bradley, whose work in this connexion 
is well known and approved. The book deals in an all- 
round fashion with the subject, giving valuable matter upon 
Italian miniaturists generally, and the art and artists of the 
sixteenth century. 


M. Pormigr, in the August number of the ‘Gazette des 
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Beaux Arts,’ devotes an ingenious article to tracing a relation 
between the art of Greece and Japan. In the treatment of 
the figure he finds the same purity, directness, importance, 
and vitality of line, and draws parallels between certain vase 
pictures and the designs of Hokousai. In the examples 
M. Pottier adduces, with illustrations, there is certainly a 
curious correspondence of choice and treatment of attitude ; 
one instance especially, in which a female figure holds the 
corner of her loose drapery in her mouth to leave her arms . 
free, seems to M. Pottier more than a coincidence. The 
invariable choice of actual material, the living familiar models 
of his daily surroundings, also bring the Greek and the 
Japanese artist together. Even in detail of ornament M. 
Pottier approximates the decorative designs of the two 
countries. Is this relation of arts, held to be so widely 
severed, only the result of climatic and psychological con- 
ditions, he concludes, or shall we trace in it a common 
derivation of the arts of Greece and of Japan from Persia, 
which, through the peoples of Asia Minor, reached the 
Western world, and as the grand foyer civilisateur de [ Asie, 
directly influenced Japan of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies? Time, it will be seen, is but a small element in 
M. Pottier’s pretty theory. We wonder what Mr. Henry 
Wallis would say about it. 


Tue plaster casts from the original clay models of 
Carpeaux’s La Danse, and the fountain in the Avenue de 
l’Observatoire, toth of which were conspicuous in the French 
Sculpture Gallery at the Exhibition on the Champs de Mars 
last year, have been bought from the artist’s widow and 
placed in the Salle Ronde at the Louvre. Madame Car- 
peaux presented at the same time small sketch models of the 


groups. 


Tue hide-and-seek episode of the portrait attributed to 
Clouet, stolen from the Cherbourg Museum, furnished a 
nine-days’ wonder to the Paris art world. It reads like ‘ The 
House that Jack built.’ It was found at the shop of a modest 
frame-maker in Paris, who bought it for thirty francs of a 
perambulating painter of still life, who said he picked it up 
on a scavenger’s rubbish-box. The link between the said 
box and the Cherbourg Museum is, we believe, still to seek. 
The picture has been valued at 1000/. 


Mr. McNeit Wuistcer, artist and etcher, contributes 
to current literature an amusing item in the feui//eton entitled 
©The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.’ It has been said 
that you cannot draw public interest more effectually than 
by being very much interested in yourself, and the quaint 
pose of Mr. Whistler’s egoism is comically interesting. 
Unauthorised versions of the artist’s writings and doings 
appear to have been threatened or absolutely published, and 
to save himself Mr. Whistler compiles a little book, with 
marginal notes by the author, containing a report of the 
famous Whistler versus Ruskin trial, quotations of adverse 
and other criticisms, and the correspondence which has been 
stirred up from time to time about the many occasions on 
which Mr. Whistler has felt himself aggrieved and taken the 
public into confidence over his squabbles. Finally, we get 
the ‘ ten-o’clock’ lecture or address, which may be presumed 
to embody the artist’s convictions on artistic matters, Critics 
and professors of fine art who are not practical artists are 
Mr. Whistler’s pet bugbears. On these and all others who 
venture to criticise him he shoots his literary arrows tipped 
with a mixture of impertinence, wit, and self-adulation, 
which is phenomenally droll. The final word, however, 
quoted from his own speech of thanks on the occasion of a 
complimentary dinner, would seem to imply that the ‘ robe 
of misunderstandings’ in which he professes to have en- 
wrapped himself, by way presumably of waterproof against 
the waves of adverse circumstance, has not proved a comfort- 
able garment, and that a little friendly warmth is not unwel- 
come to the wearer, 


Tue Report on the Museums and Schools of Industrial 
Art in England, presented by M. Marius Vachon to the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine Art, is a 
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model of such work. Thorough in preparation, lucid in 
style, it furnishes an admirable resumé of the growth and 
actual condition of education in art as applied to industry in 
our own country, and contains remarkably few slips, except, 
of course, in the spelling of English names, which it appears 
impossible to the French intelligence to grasp. M. Vachon’s 
spelling is apparently devised on the phonetic system, pro- 
nunciation French, such as—to cull an example or two— 
Withechapel, Embarkment Victoria, Edimbourg, and so 
forth. The old difficulty of our titles, too, brings to our 
notice Sir Cubbit, Sir Withworth, Sir Waterlow, and many 
other knights whom we hardly recognise at first glance. 
Such errors are, however, of comparatively little moment. 
M. Vachon seems to have penetrated into most of the 
institutions he desired to visit, even the female school of 
art at ‘ Londres-Bloomsbury,’ under the presiding genius 
of the lady who appears in the report as ‘ Miss Gane.’ 
The South Kensington Female School of Embroidery, 
however, eluded M. Vachon, and he had to give up the 
attempt, having no time to make the necessary ‘ requétes et 
petitions innombrables’ ‘This report is the fifth in the series 
resulting from M. Vachon’s missions, and it is interesting to 
find him drawing certain broad conclusions from his varied 
experiences of inspection throughout the chief European 
countries. The increased facilities for communication and 
commercial interchange have brought about a certain 
uniform and collective civilisation, and established a sort of 
economical medium which equalises the conditions of pro- 
duction and consumption. Hence is imposed the necessity 
of seeking for superiority in the artistic value and originality 
of production. Hence everywhere a national Renaissance, 
gathered out of the traditions of the past, marked by 
characteristics of individual history. In England especially 
M. Vachon is struck by the national character of the 
tendencies in art and industry. But to France, with 
justifiable patriotic pride, he ascribes the first impulse 
towards this modern artistic Renaissance in Europe; to 
the labours of Merimée, De Laborde, De Caumont, Vitet, 
Viollet le Duc, and to the part played by France at 
international exhibitions, The nations have learned from 
France, and now she herself must look to her laurels, lest 
they be plucked from her in the new race. ‘To-day,’ 
exclaims M. Vachon, ‘the organization of our artistic and 
industrial instruction is as much a work of national defence 
as the organization of our army.’ 


Tue ‘Painters of Barbizon’ entitle two volumes in the 
‘Great Artists’ series, issued by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 
It would be difficult to find a group of men whose lives offer 
so little of stirring dramatic effect as these six artists dealt 
with by Mr. John Mollett, who yet present such interesting 
subject-matter for the genial biographer by reason of the 
intense individuality of character that distinguishes each. 
Linked by their passionate love of nature and common revolt 
against the artificialities of eighteenth-century art, brought 
into closer comradeship -by choice of a common field of 
labour in the forest glades and picturesque heights of Fon- 
tainebleau, with similar experience of the buffetings of adver- 
sity or the caprices of fortune, yet each—RMillet, Rousseau, 
Diaz, Corot, Daubigny, Dupré—stands distinct as man and 
as artist, each revealing, as it were, one facet of that crystal- 
line truth of nature which was too many-sided for any single 
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vision to compass. Mr. Mollett has done wisely to draw 
largely —very largely—upon the biographical and critical 
material of French and German writers, especially on the 
writings of M. Jules Claretie, M. Thoré, M. A. Wolff, M. 
Seasier, and Professor Julius Meyer. ‘The translations one 
might wish more accurate and couched in better English 
occasionally, but whether given at first hand or no does not 
always appear. The capital appendices of bibliography and 
lists of pictures are very valuable additiuns to these volumes, 
which are compiled in a temperate, impartial spirit, with no 
attempt at sensational claptrap. For example, the exaggerated 
pictures drawn of Millet’s early struggles are disproved, at 
any rate as regards the first years of his apprenticeship, when 
help from home and friends certainly kept him from abject 
poverty. It was later, while living in Paris, with wife and 
child to save from starving, that he kept the wolf from the 
door by painting subjects beneath the sphere of his genius— 
studies from the nude and so forth—which were the only 
things he could sell. Paris was demoralising; but once settled 
at Barbizon, in the simple surroundings really congenial to 
him, he began, as M. Yriarte says, to write the first pages 
of his vast poem, which might be named ‘ La Terre.’ It 
is noticeable that the poetical or moral significance of Millet’s 
work so preponderates over all technical or purely artistic 
qualities, that criticism on them from this side is only to be 
found amongst his detractors. With Diaz, with Rousseau, 
with Corot, it is different, for their technique or artistry, to 
use a modern phrase, is in itself attractively or assailantly 
individual ; with Corot the finely suitable expression of his 
artistic thought, and the interpreting medium of his vision ; 
with Rousseau and Diaz freakish and elaborated. It was 
through the influence of Rousseau that Diaz found at once 
initiation into the secrets of light and colour, and the charms 
of a sylvan solitude at Barbizon that he might people with 
the puppets of his phantasy. We borrow the word from 
Mr. Mollett’s pages, but one whole passage, whether original 
with him or not, is worth quoting:—‘ Where Corot found 
in Nature the echo of a religion within him, and Millet the 
gloom of sympathy with the peasant’s burdened life, Diaz 
found a stage for the puppets of his curiously oriental 
phantasy.” Edmund About said of Diaz that he was like 
a conjurer who had stolen a ray of sunshine; ‘it was quite 
a little ray, but like the fortune of the Wandering Jew, 
whatever it expends is restored at once.’ It is in all his 
pictures, this blessed little ray ; it has made a great success 
of M. Diaz, and brought him the reputation of a great 
painter. Theodore Rousseau, who had a Japanese craze 
for some time, and who went through various technical 
phases, some of them very repellant, and Diaz de la Pena, 
are the discordant figures in this group of Nature wor- 
shippers, in spite of the position given to Rousseau in the 
front of the realistic regeneration of landscape. Perhaps 
it is that they seem to possess less of the absolute sincerity 
which animated Jules Dupré, Charles Frangois Daubigny, 
Corot, and Millet. But Corot will no doubt remain the 
favourite figure in the Barbizon group to the readers of this 
volume—the personality of the man is so singularly loveable, 
his uneventful life moves to the music of so beautiful and simple 
a soul. It remains to add a word of appreciation for the 
abundant and well-chosen illustrations of Mr. Mollett’s little 
books. In so far as small photographic black-and-white versions 
can be satisfactory they are very good. 
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croser 1.— The Irish Art Museum and National 
Library at Dublin, erected and arranged under the 
Science and Art Department, were formally opened on the 
zgth of August. The buildings, designed by Mr. Thomas 
Manly Deane, who was knighted at the opening ceremony, 
are Jtalian in style, and surround Leinster House, wherein 
for many years the Royal Dublin Society and Irish Academy 
have been located, while the National Gallery occupies the 
first of the four wings now wholly completed. Native 
material in stone and marbles has been freely used, and a 
somewhat novel application of Burmantoft’s faience has been 
used in the framing of the carved doors. In the Museum are 
arranged collections of objects illustrative of the arts and 
industries of the modern and ancient civilisations, the collec- 
tion of antiquities belonging to the Royal Irish Academy, 
the collection of the Geological Survey, botanic specimens, 
&c. The treasures of the National Library are nobly housed 
and arranged in their new home. The sum voted for the 
erection was 122,000/, and Viscount Powerscourt, in his 
inaugural address, expressed a hope that the 30,000/. more 
needed to complete the annexes and connexions might be 
forthcoming shortly. 


Tue news of the destruction by fire of the Mosque, 
Hagia Sofia, at Salonica, in September, was received with 
dismay by students of art and archaeology. Built by the 
Emperor Justinian on the model, with modifications, of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, it was held as the connecting 
link between the first and latest styles of Byzantine archi- 
tecture, It had the central dome and eastern apse of its 
model, but was the. first design which dispensed with the 
four semi-domes that give character and beauty to St. Sophia 
and St. Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople, and St. Vitale 
at Ravenna, Later than Justinian’s day, moreover, two apses, 
north and south of the central eastern apse, were added. 
Thus St. Sophia at Salonica was pronounced ‘the earliest 
example of a style which prevailed throughout the East until 
the extinction of the Byzantine Empire.’ The mosaics in 
the dome had been respected by the Turks, who also left 
intact the marble incrustations and mosaics in the other 
Byzantine churches, all, like St. Sophia's, converted into 
mosques. St. Demetrius, and its splendid mosaic-covered 
dome, it was feared, had shared the same fate as St. Sophia. 
Following close on the news of the fire at Salonica came that 
of the burning of a large portion of the Alhambra at Granada, 
in its way as unique a monument as the Byzantine mosque, 
and the very flower of Moorish art. 


Tue opening in August of the Whitworth Institute in 
its temporary home in Whitworth Park, Manchester, was 
somewhat premature, in order to receive the loan of Sir 
J. C. Robinson’s splendid collection of textiles, including the 
embroideries found on the mummies in the Acropolis of 
Akhmin in Upper Egypt, which date from the first to the 
seventh century of the Christian era. The permanent gallery 
now contains a set of proofs of the ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ a choice 
collection of engravings, and as nucleus of the picture gallery— 
Love and Death, presented by the painter, Mr. Watts, R.A.; 
Mr. Briton Riviere’s Daniel, known as The King and his 
Satellites; a fine example of Mr. W. B. Davis, R.A., and 
other pictures. Mr. Galloway and Mr. Agnew have lent 
oil pictures, including a remarkably fine architectural subject 
by Léon Lhermitte, The Market Place at St, Malo, with 
the rich, crumbling fagade of the Cathedral, and an un- 
finished life-size portrait of Z4omas Carlyle by Sir J. E. 
Millais. Some choice water-colours of the Rhine series, by 
Turner, are lent by Mr. Agnew and Mr, Worrall. 


Tue third in the series of historic art exhibitions illus- 
trative of the dynasties that have ruled England, will set 
forte at the New Gallery, from January to April of next 
year, not only the personages and relics of the House of 
Hanover, but the men—the statesmen, the soldiers, the 
literati, and the artists—who gave to the period its brilliance, 
and who, especially in the fine arts, in painting, and in 
music, initiated our modern and national school, The 
Secretary of the Hanover Exhibition is Mr. Leonard C. 


Lindsay, F.S.A., who for the Committee will be glad to 
receive offers of loan objects or pictures, 
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Proressor Hartiey, of the Dublin College of Science, 
has given it as his opinion, after careful and prolonged 
experiment, that water-colour drawings may be expected 
to last four hundred years, provided they are protected 
from direct sunlight. Indigo, which has proved the most 
fugitive of tints, depends much upon the quality of the 
paper, which even at best invariably contains an acid that 
affects indigo. 


Tue next exhibition at the Camera Club opens on the 
sixth of the current month, with a collection of photographic 
pictures by Mr. Lyd. Sawyer, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
entrée to the Club, 21 Bedford Street, is by card. 


Tue new regulations under which the afe/iers attached 
to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in Paris, are to work come 
into force with the current month. At one time the artists 
at the head of the various ate/iers selected their own pupils, 
whether students at the Ecole or not; subsequently, the 
students competed for places in the ate/iers. By the new 
rule, which applies to painters, sculptors, and architects, 
a student at the Ecole des Beaux Arts may select which 
atelier he wishes to work in, and the presiding professor 
is bound to admit him. The professors, however, retain 
the privilege of admitting competent pupils whether or not 
students of the State school. 


Tue important and interesting loan collection of archi- 
tectural drawings by French architects, shown at the last 
International Exhibition in Paris, has, thanks to the good 
offices of M. Lucien Mayne, who organized that collection, 
been in a good degree secured for the Louvre. Many of the 
owners have presented their drawings, and it is proposed to 
make the series a nucleus for a complete collection, to which 
the archives of public offices may furnish valuable additions 
in designs for public buildings. A difficulty was found in 
sparing a room for the exhibition of the drawings, but 
eventually, under the direction of the Louvre architect, 
M. Guillaume, a gallery adjoining the Salon Beauvais, 
having windows on to the Rue Rivoli, was fixed upon. 


Tue recent letters on the management of art galleries 
which appeared in the Manchester press from the pen of 
Mr. T.C. Horsfall, and elicited from Sir Frederick Leighton 
a genial and pertinent reply, raise questions which are full of 
interest in these days, The cry of art education for the 
people, which is loud in the air just now, includes the 
* museums’ question and the divers theories of the best way 
in which to make them serve their purpose as places of not 
only pleasure and holiday-making, but of education, Some 
of Mr. Horsfall’s theories and plans are met with, we think, 
very sensible counter-argument by Sir Frederick. On the 
point of copies of masterpieces, for instance, the President of 
the Academy opposes the exhibition of copies of great pic- 
tures as inadequate. He writes: ‘ The subtle and infinite 
charm which resides in the handiwork of a master, and in 
the absence of which half the personality of his work is lost, 
can hardly ever be rendered by a copyist. For this reason 
the overwhelming majority of even reasonable copies is, to 
my mind, worse than useless, Such copies can kindle no 
enthusiasm, and they virtually misinform the student.’ 
Better, therefore, than exhibiting copies is, in Sir Frederick’s 
opinion, the plan of showiftg students * photographs of the 
originals, which, besides giving design, form, light and shade, 
with absolute fidelity, render in a wonderful way the execu- 
tive physiognomy of the work; and by the side of these 
photographs, free but faithful coloured sketches of the pic- 
tures should hang, giving the scheme, harmony, and tone of 
the colour, but not like finished copies professing an identity 
with the original which is never achieved.’ Other points of 
divergence occur, as would be inevitable where theory or 
philanthropy bias the strictly artistic view. Meantime, it 
is much to the point to examine what Mr. Horsfall has him- 
self done on a smail scale in the ‘ Manchester Art Museum’ 
in the poor district of Ancoats, which is due to his efforts, 

Here we find some of the usual modes of arrangement carried 
out in any museum intended for the use of the industrial classes, 
exemplification of art fabrics or objects by the best examples 
that can be gathered, the tools used in their production, and 
the stages through which the work may pass, In this direc- 
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tion at the Ancoats Museum all the processes of pictorial 
reproduction are especially well illustrated—engraving in line, 
on steel, on wood, photogravure, autotype, photography, 
lithography, chromo-lithography in its various modern phases, 
-etching as a fine art, drawing in various mediums ; and of all 
processes really fine examples have been given by Mr. 
Horsfal, Mr. Seymour Haden, Mr. Hamerton, and others, 
The number of original pictures of merit is not large, and it 
is here that Mr. Horsfall uses pictorial material as a means, 
not an end. The history of Christian art is traced through 
the art of the Catacombs and the mosaics of Byzantium into 
the development of the Italian School, and so forward, by 
photographs, chromos, copies, &c. The same with other 
subjects. Animal form and life, for instance, are illustrated 
by plates from Professor Boyd Dawkins’ books, etchings by 
J. F. Lewis and others, engravings from Bonheur and 
Landseer, woodcuts by Wolf, a few pictures, and Japanese 
-drawings. One room is filled with cuts, some Bewicks 
among them, ‘engravings and hand-coloured engravings, and a 
few Japanese pictures to illustrate birds. In the same room 
hang some of Mr. Hollyer’s lovely photographs of flowers 
.and- fruit, and chromos of flowers from one of Messrs. 
Cassell’s publications. Another room is full of photographs 
and original drawings by various artists—studies of trees and 
foliage, and of wild flowers. In like manner scenery and 
the sites of past civilisations are illustrated, more or less well. 
‘The object is to teach observation and to convey knowledge 
-of beautiful things, not to exhibit a collection of examples of 
fine art. ‘The way to understand a picture is well suggested 
by, for example, a photograph of Veronese’s Adoration of 
the Kings at Dresden, and sketch studies by Mr. Sheilds 
of the composition, the light and shade, and the scheme of 
colour. 

Appended to everything is letterpress from some authori- 
tative work, which explains or carries forward the history, 
intention, or subject of the object. Where published plates, 
‘books, or materials are shown, the price and address are given. 
Among the rooms is one called the ‘ mother’s room,’ where 
are hung such reproductions of pictures as delight the wee 
folk, from Ludwig Richter, Caldecott, and Crane, to Cruik- 
shank and Chinese artists. Nay, so earnest is the wish 
practically to bring beauty into working lives, that we find 
a furnished model of cottage rooms; and Mr. William 
Morris sends a case of cheap, beautiful stuffs and a model 
gown for working women, The scenery and the old houses 
about Manchester are illustrated by pictures, water-colours, 
and photographs. The names of the late Sam Bough, Mr, 
Eyre Walker, and Mr. Harry Goodwin appear among the 
artists, Sculpture by casts, architecture by photographs and 
engravings, fictile art and metal work, and textile art and so 
forth, by kind loans are well illustrated. Now of course this 
collection, by its heterogeneous quality, may raise a super- 
ilious smile from the theorists who think a love of art and a 
perception of the beautiful ought only to be taught by 
original and great work. Needless to say, the Committee of 
the little Art Museum at Manchester will be grateful to any 
artists or donors who will add to the already considerable 
number of fine original pictures, plates, and objects, so that 
by degrees each division of study may be illustrated in the 
best way. But it is the arrangement of the Museum, as 
thought out for the people among whom it is set, that is 
notable for the concentration and cohesion of its plan. It 
may truly be said that here no essential link is wanting in 
the chain of art history as set forth, however humbly, and 
that one office of the artist, that of opening the eyes of the 
blind that they may see, is here always kept in view. The 
craftsmen and workmen who, with the aid of Mr. Horsfall’s 
capital penny guide and the. printed matter on the walls, 
really know the contents or any section of the contents of 
the Ancoats Museum, are well trained for intelligent enjoy- 
ment of the best art of the greatest masters, It must be added 
that working classes and Jectures are arranged in connexion 
with the Museum, and a system. of loans to schools and clubs 
is started. * . 
.. Ygr-one more anthology is added to ‘ The Canterbury 
Poets, Series,’ edited by Mr. William Sharp (Walter Scott). 
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Mr. Kineton Parkes has compiled, under the title, ‘ Th 
Painter Poets,’ a collection of verse by men of the brush, 
the chisel, and the needle, British born or bred. We use 
the term verse and avoid the name artist, because it must be 
confessed the writers in this anthology can seldom lay claim 
to the double title. Of the artists few deserve the name of 
poet, while the poets seldom achieve the rank of artist. 
Neither are the selections always happy, notably in the -case 
of the visionary Blake, whose poetic flights are ill represented 
by his epigrams, or an obscure fragment from the ‘ Daughters 
of Albion,’ and the dedications to his designs for ‘ Blair’s 
Grave,’ and ‘The Last Judgment.” The best excuse. for 
this little volume: is perhaps the very reason of its incom- 
pleteness, that it is obviously one-sided in selection, and 
thus it helps; to preserve the record of the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement by reprinting the effusions of the earnest young 
men, now grey or ‘passed into the dark,’ who embodied 
their aspirations in ‘The Germ.’ Ford Madox Brown, 
Thomas Woolner, James Collinson, Walter Deverill, John 
Orchard, William Beil Scott, and, of course, the over- 
shadowing genius, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. An artistic 
movement of the day, which in its eager self-conscionsness 
recalls the attitude of the young P. R. brotherhood, con- 
tributes to this volume some clever verses by the writers 
in the ‘Hobby Horse,’ the ‘ organ’ of what calls itself 
‘The Century Guild.” The inclusion of some sonnets by 
the landscape painter, the late J..W. Inchbold, is welcome, 
and the few pieces by Peter Walter Nicholson,.a young 
Scotch painter. The verses by Mr. Ruskin are, it is stated 
in the curiously unequal biographical notes, taken from a 
privately printed collection printed in America, and shortly 
to be re-edited by Mr. W. G. Collingwood, and published by 
Walter Scott. A distinguished disciple of Mr. Ruskin, Mr. 
Alfred Hunt, the landscape painter, it will surprise many to 
hear won the Newdigate at Oxford in 1854, and here are 
some good verses inspired at the Campo Santo, Pisa. Mr. 
Hunt’s name leads to that of his great master in art, J. M. W. 
Turner, from whose poetic fragments, which used to furnish 
pompous titles to his pictures at exhibitions, some quotations 
are included, 


Wirn the death of Mr, Charles West Cope, retired 
Royal Academician, in August, passed another of the group 
associated with the decoration of the Parliament Houses and 
the futile attempt to introduce fresco mural decoration into 
our public buildings. At the famous competition of car- 
toons held in Westminster Hall in 1843, Cope gained a chief 
prize for his design, First Trial by Fury. At the second com- 
petition, the following year, in the competition for facility in 
the fresco process, he won by his Meeting of Facob and 
Rachel, one of the first six commissions to decorate the 
House, and was assigned the subject, Edward, Black Prince, 
receiving the Order of the Garter. Subsequently he painted 
in fresco or stereochrome eight designs on the walls of the 
Peers’ Corridor. The purity of style and sense of design 
which marked a career, thus far assured of appreciation 
and success, were scarcely found in the easel-work of later years, 
and a generation of more thorough training and robuster 
sentiment is disposed to ignore the work of the veteran who 
helped to prepare the ground it stands upon. . 


A popuar and gifted painter of genre, Alice Havers 
(Mrs. Morgan), from whom good and possibly more serious 
work might have been looked for, died by an unhappy 
accident Jast month. 


A MEmoRIAL word must record. the death of Miss’ North, 
whose distinguished position as a botanist and ‘painter on the 
lines where science and art meet was only less notable than 
the social attraction of her genial and vigorous personality. 
Miss North was an intrepid and extensive. traveller, and 
besides the collection of drawings of flowers and plants 
which she presented to and housed in Kew Gardens, she has 
left sketches and literary memorabilia which will, it may be 
hoped, be presented in some form to the public, whether 
edited by the distinguished Attérateur, her brother-in-law, 
Mr. J. Addington Symonds, or some equally competent 


hand. > 
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Nove 1,—The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society is 
now in the maturity of a third year’s existence, and the 
current exhibition shows not only no falling off, but, in many 
respects, a distinct gain. There is less evidence of the cliqueism 
which attends all first efforts in modern reform or renaissance, 
and there is the distinct gain evinced by the co-operation of 
trade firms who concede the rule that the individual names of 
designer and executant shall appear in connexion with their 
work, The handicrafts specially illustrated this year are 
Furniture and Embroidery, the first entitlement covering many 
objects of ornament and use. But the South Gallery, again 
set apart chiefly to designs and models, contains cartoons for 
work already or to be executed in churches and public 
buildings in mosaic, painting, and sgraffito, gesso, &c. Here 
is Heywood Sumner’s clever but ugly design for sgraffito, The 
Baptism and Resurrection of Christ, in Clane Church, Kildare ; 
also the beautiful model of an altar centre by Conrad Dressler, 
adapted from an original design by John D, Sedding, seen in 
colour and greater extent in another room; the portion mod- 
elled, which contains only the kneeling Virgin and recumbent 
Child beneath a rainbow arch of attendant angels, and the grave 
upright figure of St. Joseph opposite, approves itself as better 
concentrated than the more spread design. Here are the 
cartoons of Mr. Burne-Jones for windows at Lanercost 
Abbey, and the well-known series in the ante-chapel at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, which were carried out by 
Morris & Co., with truly splendid colour, Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown’s cartoon for the Manchester Town Hall, 
The Baptism of Eadwine, would hardly argue well for the 
good effect the painting holds in the series, now nearly com- 
pleted. Some of Mr. Christopher Whall’s window designs 
promise a serious and effective result, although the leading 
strikes one as not wholly happy. The room filled with 
embroideries shows excellent results. The trivialities which 
crept into previous exhibitions no longer provoke a smile, 
and both in design and execution there are pieces here that 
may compete with any historic school of needlework. One of 
the most elaborate and artist-like examples is the banner given 
by the Kyrle Society to the St. Pancras Young Men’s Friendly 
Society, worked after the design of Caroline Vyvyan— 
St. George and the Dragon—by Mrs. T.S. Yyvyan, the face 
and hands being painted by Ethel K. Martyn, The har- 
monious splendonr of colour and cunning stitchery and the 
beauty of the figure are very notable, Another banner, an 
Irish National Banner, embroidered by Una Taylor, after the 
clever symbolic design of Walter Crane, is shown by Mr. 
Parnell, who endorses the sentiments typified by a ‘sunburst 
breaking into Celtic cross enclosed by Irish harp,’ with the 
shielis of the four provinces at the angles, by appending his 
signature. Another important piece is a wall-hanging, 
curiously and aptly designed by Heywood Sumner, in the 
symbolising by natural objects of the four elements, and 
worked in dead gold colour and metal threads, by Mary 
Augusta Smith and M. H. Gillett. There is a good deal of 
excellent imitation-work after Italian, Oriental, and Scandi- 
navian patterns, but it is rare to find designer and executant 
under one heading. Among honourable exceptions to this 
rule are Mrs. Thackeray Turner, May Morris, Ethel Martyn, 
and Edith Bloxam. The collection of furniture contains 
many examples of excellent taste and workmanship; the 
designs for cabinet-work by Reginald Blomfield, A. K. Mack- 
murdo, G, J. S. Lock, G. Jack, and C. R, Ashbee being most 
notable for dignity and fitness well carried out by the handi- 
craftsmen concerned. Messrs, Liberty show an ingenious 
adaptation of Oriental modes in a mantel fitting of teak-wood, 
A curiosity of admirable design is a chest of drawers for a 
workman’s cottage, drawn by Ford Madox Brown, the 
painter, of wood stained a quiet green, the drawers having, 
instead of handles, ornamented apertures cut into a form 
apparently suggested by the curve and ‘tips of fingers in the 
act of pulling. The little standing glass has for decoration a 
long shell laid across the top with the hollow to the front, 
The whole thing it as pretty as it is simple, It is made by 
Joseph Waddington. Among objects in metal is a wrought- 
iron music stand of beautiful design, both in proportion of 
support and foot and in adaptation of an open-work pattern 
of lyre strings and foliation to the desks, The artist is A. W. 
Batershell, and it is exhibited by Arthur Collie, In lamps 


W. A. S. Benson reigns supreme, and the beauty that grows 
out of fitness and use in the hands of an artist has seldom 
been better illustrated than in his lovely designs for electric- 
light lamps and pendants, carried out by J. Lovegrove. 
Next in order come the lamps shown by, Messrs, James 
Powell & Sons, The ceramics present no novelties sincc 
last year, although in variety of colour and in excellence of 
form William de Morgan’s beautiful lustre pottery shows still 
advance. Of other matters, plastic, textile, and fictile, space 
forbids note, In the Upper Gallery are gathered, as usual, . 
sketches for decoration of walls and objects, designs for 
engraving, and specimens of beautiful printing and binding. 
The catalogue is prefaced by practical essays by experts on 
the art industries specially illustrated in this exhibition, and 
these are marked by good taste and sound doctrine, though 
all may not agree with the sweeping contempt poured by 
Mr. Blomfield, apropos of furniture, on the art.culture of the 
day. ‘Nocwadays,’ says he, ‘ good education and breeding 
are no guarantee of anything of the sort’ (i.¢., knowledge 
and insight into the arts) ‘unless it is some miscellaneous 
knowledge of pictures. Few people outside the artists, and 
not too many of them, give any serious attention to archi- 
tecture and sculpture, and, consequently, an art such as 
furniture, which is based almost entirely upon these, is 
hardly recognised by the public as an art at all, How 
much the artist and his public react upon each other is 
shown by the plain fact that up to the last few years they 
have steadily marched .down-hill together, and it is not very 
certain that they have turned the corner yet. The English 
tradition,’ Mr. Bloomfield continues, ‘ was once a living thing 
» » « « but it is not likely that such a tradition will spring 
up again ti the artists try to make the unity of the arts a 
real thing, and the craftsman grows callous to fashion and 
archaeology, and the public resolutely turns its back on what 
is tawdry and silly.’ Some counter-comfort for these severe 
remarks may perhaps be found in the fact that the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition shows such undeniable signs of grace, 


An important ‘find’ is reported from Basle by Dr, 
Burckhardt, the rediscovery, namely, of more than a hundred 
woodblocks by Albert Diirer, Three of the blocks only are. 
cut. One block, of larger scale than the rest, is signed at 
the back, and the series appears to have been intended for a 
book, The size of the blocks is about six inches by three 
and a quarter. 


Tue Society of British Pastellists, with outside help from 
foreign and home artists, has an exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Gallery of very mixed character, the same artist being often 
as repulsive in one example as attractive in another, Mr. 
Arthur Melville is, of course, a case in point, his cleverness 
making his erratic freaks the more provoking. The medium 
is attractive to portrait painters, and Mr. J. J. Shannon, Mr. 
Solomon, Mr, E. J. Gregory, Mrs. Jopling, Mr. De Vos, and 
Mr, Tofano, and the defiantly realistic Miss Bilinska show 
what brilliance can be attained by it. ‘Two vigorous portrait 
studies of The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., by Mr. 
Hamilton Maclure, have the interest of recent accomplish- 
ment, in September last, at Hawarden, In landscape and 
genre there are some delightful things, notably by Mr, 
Peppercorn, three landscapes 5 Moonrise, by Mr. F. Brown ; 
Sea and Sand, by Mr. Frank Kelsey; 4 Sheepfold, by Mr. 
Clausen ; and 4n Ofd Dutch Village, by Mr. Mark Fisher. 
Mrs, Stanhope Forbes (Elizabeth Armstrong) sends a fresh 
study of children, Let the King and Queen pass; and Mr. E, 
Sichel, a poetic study, C4i/d’s Funeral in the Highlands, Mr, 
Swan’s sketches of animals, too, are masterly as ever, 


Ir is a pity that the flower pictures of Mdlle, Mare 
guerite Rosenbaum suffered from arrangement en d/oc in her 
exhibition at the Fine Art Society’s, - There is a monotony 
in the conventionalised colour and texture which hinders the 
right appreciation of the decorative arrangement and the very 
dexterous sweeping execution, 


Over a hundred pictures and studies of birds by Mr, 
Stacy Marks, R.A., form an attractive exhibition, num- 
bering seventy-nine, in the rapidly changing rotation at the 
Fine Art Society’s Galleries, The collection shown last 
year led one to expect, what is happily fulfilled, that Mr. 
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Marks, in the long hours he spends among his winged friends 
at the ‘Zoo,’ would projuce yet more intimate and satis- 
factory reminiscences of them and their ways. These 
studies, executed with body colour on rough paper in a 
broad, free manner, have a life and lustre which were some- 
times wanting in the drawings of last year. Especially to be 
noted is the marvellous variety of truth in the tone and 
expression of the eyes. It is not exaggeration to say there 
are no two pair of eyes alike, even in studies of the same bird ; 
the cockatoos, for example, with whom the false eyelid with its 
delicate wrinkled texture is variously and brightly coloured, 
run the changes of expression from the coaxing mildness 
which characterises the ‘coming-on disposition,’ as Rosalind 
calls it, to the astonished brilliance of anger. Among the 
eagles there are fine degrees of difference between the keen 
and ardent outlook of the Batteleur, the proud speculation of 
the Imperial Eagle, and the dreadful watchfulness of the 
Vulturine Eagle, the Cinerous Vulture, or Lammergeyer. 
The falcons have all a splendid piercing glance which, in 
combination with the contour of their heads, make them all 
more or less ridiculously like Charles Kingsley. ‘The Wood- 
cock has a full orb, which, as Mr. Marks has faithfully shown, 
takes a reflected light on the surface. That droll creature, 
the Laughing Jackass, of which there is a delicious little picture, 
perched observant on a branch against a quiet landscape and 
evening sky, has a rich, observant eye with a twinkle in it, 
set under his odd, soft, flat head, behind the long, thick bill. 
The Pagoda Owl—by daylight—banishes speculation from a 
sullen and dusky eye that has yet a solemn glow in its round 
remonstrance, And so on: one might multiply instances of 
the close study which reveals variety where the proverbial 


indifferentist sees only an eye monotonously like a bright’ 


bead. The set and texture of plumage is in these studies all 
indicated by quality of graduated tone; of the fine hair 
drawing that Albert Diirer delighted to exercise there is none. 
But for all personal characterisation, so to speak, there is all 
one wants; a Band, so to speak, of sonorous qualities, in which 
the delicious creaminess of the rosy, and lemon-yellow, and 
grey cockatoos might well symbolise the flutes and clarionets ; 
while grand purples and tawny and solemn browns of the 
eagles strike a chord of bass and bassoon; the macaw’s flash 
trumpet splendour, and the gathered radiance of the whole 
plumed company intermingles like the magic fusion of the 
violins, which instruments are, as their lovers know, analogous 
by turns to all tints that be, and have the art to lead, follow, 
and combine at once. The humorous side of bird nature is 
not so salient in this exhibition as the last, but the group of 
penguins where The Peacemaker of the three stands between 
the respectively lachrymose and defiant disputants with his 
eyes shut in sanctimonious ecstasy of remonstrance, is drollery 
of the most delicious order. And who cah resist the recol- 
lections of certain venerable acquaintance of the female sex 
stirred by the sight of that blue and orange macaw holding a 
toothsome morsel to her temporarily silent tongue while over 
the semblance of a hooked nose she directs a hard, suspicious 
glance at the world, which may be taking advantage of the 
engaged moment. But we are tempted to linger too long in 
this friendly company, and must leave it, only adding a word 
of concurrence in the plea for protection of the winged 
creatures against the cruelty, rapacity and vanity of men and 
women, their enemies, racily set forth by Mr. Marks in the 
preface to his catalogue. 


‘Evementary Art Tegacuinc: an EpucaTIoNaL AND 
TecunicaL Guipe ror Tegacners anp Learners.’ By 
- Edward Taylor, Head Master of Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art, &c. (Chapman & Hall.) —~ This is one of 
the most thorough and satisfactory’ books brought out .on 
the subject, It is the outcome of long experience gathered 
by no martinet or one-sided theorist, but by an artist and 
teacher whose practice has the insight of enthusiasm and that 


art of taking pains to which the name of genius has been _ 


given. Mr. Taylor, himself a pupil at South Kensington, 
trained on the Government system, is able to appreciate the 
‘solid -work accomplished on the system in the revival of in- 
dus:rial art, while he sees its weak points and many radical 
defects.. One is not astonished to find a keynote struck in 
the author's preface in the strongest condemnation of that 
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* payment by result,’ which is the bugbear of all our schemes 
of national education—a system, to use Mr. Taylor’s words, 
‘hurtful and inefficient for its purpose, which cripples and 
even endangers the very life of real education, and cannot 
but impede the growth of special developments required by 
each locality, antagonistic alike to the prime motive of the 
organization and to the expressed desire of those who are 
at its head.’ This — with more to like purpose — is strong 
language, but expresses only the general conviction of ¢ those 
who know.’ After reading Mr. ‘Taylor’s book carefully, we 
gather that the main specialities of his advice and practice in 
elementary teaching are very much as follows: For one 
thing, greater use of collective teaching from the blackboard 
in freehand, geometry, perspective, ornament and design, and 
also with necessary modification in drawing from the model ; 
then very careful graduation and testing of the work done 
in each section, so that even from the earliest attempts there 
shall be in each drawing a certain amount of right associa- 
tion of design with technical process from the first; instead 
of isolation of design, as a distinct step to be approached 
after long years of the mechanical work which is, after all, 
only a means for its perfect expression. Mr. Taylor ad- 
vocates strongly the teaching of flat tinting in elementary 
classes (in Standards VI. and VII.), with care to show the 
relative effects of colours in juxtaposition, and in every way 
to develop the colour sense. Jt is cheering to find Mr. 
Taylor expressing the conviction that in the scientific sense 
colour blindness is rare indeed, as is also the total incapa- 
city to learn to draw. Any one who has experience of 
the British workman in his capacity as house-painter and 
decorator will endorse this point of the importance of early 
developing the colour sense, the want of right perception 
of tint in men otherwise well trained being extraordinary. 
Another point on which Mr. Taylor insists is memory 
drawing as a valuable factor in the training of accurate 
observation and the development of design, especially in 
the class of nature drawing—a branch not encouraged under 
the Government system. It is pointed out, in an interesting 
way, that the introduction of any characteristic of a plant 
should be from memory, and thus lead to invention of lead- 
ing lines and masses, and the true conventionalism of natural 
forms. ‘The too early introduction of perspective drawing 
our author deprecates, as it is apt to become a substitute for 
learning to see; but on the contrary, he advocates strongly — 
and that prior to drawing in light and shade—the early teach- 
ing of modelling, which should form part of the elementary 
stages of instruction, and would even form part of the work 
of every school of art, art night-class, and evening and public 
schools. The practice of modelling teaches the study of 
mass and greatly forwards power of design. ‘To a certain 
extent Mr. Taylor here prophesies the accomplished fact, as 
there is a great increase of modelling in classes for working 
children and lads, Another point advised is, in advanced 
classes, the training in the adaptation of a given design to 
various materials and processes with the intelligent under-- 
standing of the why and how this is to be accomplished ; 
nothing better exemplifies the fitness of design and material. 


Votume VIII. completes the ‘ Henry Irving Shakespeare,’ 
published by Messrs. Blackie, on the issue of which we from 
time to time have had the pleasure to comment. Mr. Irving 
writes a simpie prefatory note, reiterating the reasons for his 
bracketed indications for curtailinent and other matters, and 
takes occasion to express himself and quote from Mr. Arthur 
Symons, who has taken up the thread so ably dropped, a 
memorial of praise and gratitude to Mr. Frank Marshall, who | 
died ere he could complete his laborious annotations for this 
publication, or sum up, in a promised General Introduction, 
his thoughts about this latest edition and its promoters. A 
life of Mr. Dowden, the well-accredited Shakespeare student, 
accompanies this volume, which contains ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Henry | 
VIIL.,’ and * Pericles,’ the ‘ Poems,’ and the immortal ‘Sonnets,’ 
Cuts from the known portraits of Shakespeare, the title-page 
to the first folio, engraved by Droeshout, the Stratford bust, 
and the more questionable Chandos portrait, are included in 
the illustrations which, from the facile percil of Mr. Gordon 
Browne, picturesquely, if not learnedly, vary the paging of 
this valuable book. 63 . 
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De 1.—The meeting of the Art Congress at Bir- 

mingham this autumn, under the presidency of Mr. 
Hodgson, R.A., although it has attracted less public notice 
than its predecessors, was marked by the ability displayed in 
the discourses and discussions and the practical character of the 
resolutions passed. Architecture was the art which drew forth 
most speakers of note, and the difficult question of national art 
education was pretty well threshed out. In the architectural 
section the President, Mr. T. G. Jackson, M.A., protested 
against the study of drawing as anend instead of a mere means, 
and deprecated the union of architect and surveyor in one 
and the same person. Mr. Reginald Blomfield argued brightly 
that an architect should, above all, be a modeller and designer. 
Mr. Aston Webb, on the education of architects, wished to 
see the examination of the Institute of Architects connected 
with the teaching of the Royal Academy. Mr. Ralph Nevill 
put in a plea for what he called ‘ field study’ of architecture, 
in other words, the encouragement of students in open-air 
study of local picturesque building —farmhouses, cottages, and 
so forth. In the allied section of sculpture Mr. Mullins 
treated well the application of designs in relief to domestic 
interior decorations and sculpture adapted to furniture, and 
the President, Mr. Symonds, expressed happily his convictions 
as to the close interdependence of sculpture and architecture ; 
while in the painting section Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., 
incidentally took the other side, and set forth the independence 
of architecture, as illustrated by the impressive simplicity of 
the Doric order, while, he argued, the modern notion, that 
ornament, colour, and sculpture are essential to architectural 
effect, is to forget that such accessories are but the vestment 
and adornment of architectural beauty. In the section of 
applied art Mr. McMurdo, the president, deprecated the 
rushing of work and greed of possession which induce over- 
rapid and faulty productions ; the extremes of cheap art and 
luxurious art, between which there seems no place for house- 
hold beauty and fitness. He created a laugh by producing 
some copper jugs and penny plates, of excellent design, which 
were being made in Birmingham for exportation to the negroes, 
being thought not worthy of home appreciation. Mr. Selwyn 
Image had useful hints to give on colour decoration, and Mr. 
Heywood Sumner expressed the feelings of all good folk 
when he dealt with advertisement as a field of design, depre- 
cating the monstrous scale and sordid treatment which dis- 
figure the inevitable placards, which can only make way for 
better things when a cultivated public opinion shall demand 
it. One of the most interesting discourses was given by Mr. 
Henry Holiday, who sought to explain the importance of 
figure in design by a theory of evolution, in which the figure 
stands as the climax of that beauty in our environment to which 
we respond by the law of our being that brings us into har- 
mony with it. Mr. Stanhope Forbes had good things to say 
on the possibilities of beauty for pictorial treatment that lie in 
the objects and incidents of every-day life, even in this nine- 
teenth century. Mr. Orrock took up his usual advocacy of 
a national gallery of British art, deprecated its isolation in the 
proposed Government site at South Kensington, and had to 
explain his sneers at the management of the National Gallery 
in reply to Mr. W. M. Conway’s defence of the Director’s 
well-accredited rule. Out of the discussions on national art 
education a certain unanimity of discontent at the working of 
the present system under the Science and Art Department, 
in reference to art industries, took the form of resolutiuns, a 
copy of which it was decided to send to the Lord President 
of the Council. These resolutions embodied the conviction 
of several meetings of the Congress that the present uniform 
system is injurious to the purpose for which the Department 
was established, and that the schools are inefficient for training 
in industrial art. [t is urged that a right system should be 
devised to bear on the special industrial needs of localities, 
that annual examinations should have strict reference to such 
special training, and examiners be artists and experts, while 
masters should be chosen with particular reference to their 
knowledge of the local industry. 


Tue winter season of picture exhibitions is now in full 
swing of variety. In Bond Street sole exhibitions rapidly 
succeed each other at the Fine Art Society’s and Messrs, 
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Dowdeswell’s, At the latter a series of vigorous studies of 
Scotch cattle, by a Scotch painter, Mr. T. D. Adam, have 
been on view ; at the former, this month sees the opening of 
a special exhibition of work of the famous Japanese artist, 
Hokusai. Through the Goupil Gallery, have paused, ere 
dispersion, a choice collection of gems, by painters of the 
Barbizon school, and some capital examples of the Dutch 
aquarellists. ‘The Haymarket galleries of Messrs. Maclean 
and Mr. Tooth present their usual combination of home- ’ 
made and Continental art, bringing old favourites of a, past 
Academy or recent Salon into fresh notice, or introducing the 
latest pot-boilers of distinguished painters, careless of assured 
repute. The time-honoured French Gallery—French only 
by tradition of name—focuses the interest of a mixed collec- 
tion in a block of landscapes by Mr. B. W. Leader, A.R.A., 
which, to people who did not see the fine examples of this 
artist’s work at Worcester some years ago, may prove an 
agreeable surprise. The Society of British Artists continues 
a praiseworthy effort to justify its prolonged existence, and is 
supported in the ambition by some notable contributions, 
the noble portrait of Lord Tennyson, by Mr. Watts, R.A., for 
instance. The Institute of Painters in Oil fills its spacious 
galleries with, it must regretfully be recorded, a quantity of 
pictorial essays of juvenile crudity or venerable infirmity, which 
go far to deter the weary visitor from enjoyment of many good 
pictures, both in landscape and figure. The strong men on the 
roll of members are, unhappily,*conspicuous by absence. 


Artists will find a storehouse of varied delights in colour 
and fine workmanship in the sixth annual exhibition of em- 
broideries, now open in the galleries of Messrs. Howell & 
James. The antique specimens of Italian, Spanish, and 
Persian origin, include many noteworthy and some unusual 
specimens. ‘The examples of darned net and canvas are 
full of interest, many being of excellent design and re- 
markable size. Connoisseurs and experts will find out the 
rarest and best old things for themselves, while the modern 
Turkish laid-stitch embroideries, in which Italian designs 
have been reproduced in refined colours, will commend them- 
‘selves to lady visitors. 

Tue next collection, which will be arranged in the 
exhibition-room of the Print Department at the British 
Museum, and be opened in January, will consist of original 
drawings, both ancient and modern. Recerit acquisitions, 
by purchase, gift, and bequest, will be shown: from the 
Ruskin collection, drawings of Florentine art of the fif- 
teenth century ; the Michael Angelo drawings presented by 
Mr. Henry Vaughan; and Flemish, German, and French 
work, acquired at recent sales from well-known collections. 
Modern English drawings by Constable, Fuseli, James Ward, 
Edward Calvert, R. Doyle, Randolph Caldecott, and others, 
are to be included in the series. 


A RETROSPECTIVE note must be given to a series of studies 
of animals and birds, by Mr. J. T. Nettleship, which have 
been on view for the last month at Mr. Dunthorne’s gallery. 
The larger number are executed in pastel—a medium which 
lends itself to rapid colour sketching—and some water-colour 
drawings raised the number of studies to over sixty. The 
artist’s word vouched for the genuineness of the portraiture 
of wild creatures, which recorded, ‘in every case, the posture 
of the animal itself as actually seen at a given moment of action 
or repose ;’ but the drawings carried their own evidence in 
singular vitality and character and great freshness of manner. 
Especially admirable were the studies of leopards, whether 
sleeping, playing, or couching for a spring. All the evil that 
lies in the feline nature beneath the ‘ play impulse’ seems 
expressed here. For understanding of that royal beast, the 
lion, the painter is well known, but he gave in this little 
exhibition proof of close acquaintance with other and less 
dramatic animals: the brown bear, for instance. A study 
of one such, guarding her cub, was a drawing almost terrible 
in its veracity to the sullen, irresistible strength of the un- 
wieldy brate, watching the spectator with the suspicious and 
cruel glitter of its small eyes. No less excellent, in their way, 
were studies of the more familiar and kindly inhabitants of 
our English wild lands, the shaggy ponies of Devon, in the 
freedom of their moorland haunts. 
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Tue views, prepared by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., for 
Whitaker’s ‘ History of Richmondshire,’ are reprinted from 
the original plates by Mr. Dodgson, of Leeds, and published in 
a limited folio edition of five hundred copies, with letterpress 
by Mrs. Alfred Hunt, the Rev. R. V. Taylor, and Mr. Marcus 
Huish, 


Tue winter exhibition at the Art Gallery, Birmingham, 
now open, consists of a thoroughly representative gathering 


’ of the works of David Cox, lent by well-known collectors of 


the painter’s pictures and studies. 
P P 


Amonc obituaries in the art record of last month are those 
of M. Charles Verlat, director of the Antwerp Academy, 
a well-known animal and figure painter of the robust and 
naturalistic order and a skilled etcher ; and of M. Toulmouche, 
a distinguished French painter of elegant genre, pictures of 
toilettes, and so forth, executed with extraordinary finish and 
mastery of texture and detail. Holland has lost M. Artz, a 
figure and genre painter of repute, some of whose pictures 
had kinship with the art of Edward Frére. 


‘ Tue Laureate’s Country ’ (Seeley & Co.) contains fifteen 
plates, and a number of minor engravings, from sketches 
by Mr. Edward Hull, of places connected with the life of 
Lord Tennyson. The series begins with Lincolnshire—the 
scenery of the Wolds, the church, rectory, and cottage of 
Somersby, where the poet was born, and the neighbouring 
village of Bag Enderby, of which his father also held the 
benefice ; Louth, where the sons went to school, and other 
places in the county connected with the Tennyson family— 
Caistor, Tealby, Horncastle, the stately mansion of Bayons 
Manor, and the church and parsonage of Grasby, of which 
the poet’s elder brother, Charles Tennyson Turner, was vicar 
for more than forty years. Then follow sketches of Cam- 
bridge—the New Court of Trinity College, in which Arthur 
Hallam ‘kept ;’ Tennyson’s lodgings in Corpus Buildings, and 
Grantchester Mill, which, perhaps, furnished suggestions for 
the poem of the ‘ Miller’s Daughter;’ Shiplake Church, 
where the poet was married, and the homes of his subsequent 
life—Farringford, in the Isle of Wight, and Aldworth, on 
Blackdown, in Surrey. The plates, which Mr. Hull and 
Mr. Dawson have produced in co-operation, are marked - by 
much freshness and delicacy, and, though the subjects were 
chosen for their connexion with the career ofa famous writer, 
there is scarcely one among them that was not well worth 
drawing for its own picturesque qualities. It may probably 
be a surprise to many people that Mr. Hull should have found 
such good material in the flat county of Lincolnshire; but 
the scenery of the Wolds is by no means to be overlooked ; 
and we all know what subjects Suffolk—another county which 
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does not rank among the picturesque parts of England— 
afforded to Constable. Mr. Hull resembles the great English 
landscape painter at least in his hearty love for even the 
quietest scenery of his native land and in his desire to depict 
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it truthfully and unaffectedly. This is no slight qualification 
for work which is intended to set before us the actual sur- 
roundings of a poet's life. The text is written by Professor 
A. J. Church, who has brought together much extremely in- 
teresting information, and not a little of it seems to us new. 
Here is an anecdote connected with the room in the gable of 
Somersby Rectory, which the young Tennyson had for his 
study, or ‘den,’ and the window of which appears in the 
cut printed above. ‘ Sitting one night in this room he heard 
an owl cry. He answered with the bird’s peculiar “ snore.” 
The bird flew into the room. There it was kept, and there, 
in process of time, it became so tame that it would sit by its 
master and affectionately rub its beak against his face.’ 
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